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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Part 13—Department of Defense, Sixth Section 
(Hoskins-Snyder-Gardner-Furnas) 








MONDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1957 





Hous or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:05 a. m., at the 
George Washington Inn, New Jersey Avenue and C Street SE., Hon. 
John E. Moss (chairman) presiding. 

Members present: John E. Moss, Dante B. Fascell, and Clare E. 
Hoffman. 

Staff members present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; Samuel J. 
Archibald, staff director; Paul Southwick, professional staff member; 
William S. Fairfield, consultant; and Robert F. Coll, investigator. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now be in order. 

During this 2-day hearing, the House Government Information 
Subcommittee plans to discuss two extremely important areas involved 
in restrictions on information from the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In July 1956, after a careful investigation, the subcommittee held 
its first public hearings on the information policies and practices of 
the Department of Defense. Since then the subcommittee has devoted 
13 days of public hearings to the Defense Department information 
problems in addition to spending many months on careful investiga- 
tive work. 

The subcommittee also held two hearings on scientific information 
problems—an area closely related to the work of the Defense Depart- 
ment—and since that hearing the subcommittee’s investigation has 
delved much deeper to try to find the cause of excessive governmental 
restrictions on the flow of scientific information. 

Today and tomorrow the subcommittee hopes to take a careful look 
at some of the results of its study of the Defense Department infor- 
mation practices which began more than a year and a half ago. We 
also hope to gather additional facts on the problems posed by con- 
tinuing restrictions on scientific information. 

Our first witness today will be Vice Adm. John Hoskins, director 
of the Defense Department agency which is looking into the declas- 
sification of the huge volume of restricted information mentioned by 
the first congressional report on the work of the subcommittee 16 
months ago. 
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Later today, we also plan to hear from Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Murray Snyder who is in charge of the Department's public 
information activities. He appeared briefly before the subcommittes 
7 months ago, shortly after he had taken office and said his job would 
be to “get out the news.” The planned discussion with Assistant Sec- 
retary Snyder will cover a number of Defense Department informa. 
tion developments during the time he has been on the job. 

This afternoon, we also plan to hear testimony on scientific informa. 
tion problems from Mr. Trevor Gardner, former Air Force Chief of 
Research and Development. Mr. Gardner discussed Defense Depart- 
ment information restrictions at a public subcommittee hearing in 
July 1956. Developments since then have made it desirable for the 
subcommittee to recall him for further testimony. 

Tomorrow afternoon, the subcommittee plans to discuss govern. 
mental restrictions on basic scientific information with Dr. Clifford 
C. Furnas, chancellor of the University of Buffalo. Dr. Furnas 
served as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and Develop. 
ment for more than a year, resigning in February 1957. Both he and 
Mr. Gardner have personal experience with the problems caused by 
excessive governmental restrictions on scientific and technological 
information, ; 
















EXCESSIVE SECRECY STIFLED SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


In March 1956, a group of the Nation’s top scientists testifying be- 
fore the subcommittee warned that the blanket of excessive secrecy 
over scientific thought was stifling our Nation’s technical development. 
They said Russia was gaining on the United States—if not surpassing 
us—in the race for technological supremacy. Maximum security, 
they warned, is not gained by maximum secrecy ; the only true national 
security is the security of achievement. 

Unfortunately their warnings—and the recommendations in the 
congressional report on the subcommittee’s work—were not heeded. 
Not until Russia’s earth satellite started whizzing overhead did the 
Federal executive agencies appear to wake up to the facts clearly set 
forth by our Nation’s scientists. 

In our discussions with Mr. Gardner, Dr. Furnas and Secretary 
Snyder we hope to get some ideas of the problems caused by un- 
necessary governmental restrictions on basic scientific facts. We hope 
the hearings will point the way to a lightening of the blanket of 
secrecy stifling scientific advance. 

I would like now to introduce the members of the subcommittee. On 
my left is Congressman Clare Hoffman, the minority member. On 
my right is Congressman Dante Fascell, of Florida. 

Have you any statement or observation ? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Moss, Our first witness now will be Admiral Hoskins. 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if, as General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, I could make 2 minutes of statement in 
answer to certain parts of this which I only saw a couple of minutes 
ago. It seems to me 

Mr. Moss. The committee has a schedule which it will adhere to. 
My statement reflects my own view and my own conviction. It serves 
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n0 purpose to go into argument or, at this time, to deal with any 


rebuttal. 
Weare now interested in the testimony of Admiral Hoskins. 
Admiral ? 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JOHN M. HOPKINS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (RETIRED), DIRECTOR OF DECLASSIFICATION POLICY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; ACCOMPANIED BY 
J. CLIFFORD JOHNSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; VINCENT TOMPKINS, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR TECHNICAL PROGRAMS; W. W. HARRI- 
SON, DIRECTOR, CURRENT PROGRAMS DIVISION; HUNT CLEM- 
ENT, DIRECTOR, FUTURE PROGRAMS DIVISION; COL. RICHARD 
HAYWARD, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS; COL. JOHN FERRIS, 
UNITED STATES ARMY; COL. EDWARD BUTLER, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE; CAPT. GORDON EGBERT, UNITED STATES NAVY; 
LEONARD NIEDERLEHNER, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
LT. COL. CHARLES W. HINKLE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF DECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show I have 
no objection to the statement the gentleman desires to make. 

Mr. Moss. The record will so show. 

Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am John M. 
Hoskins, vice admiral, United States Navy (retired). A copy of 
my biography has been furnished the committee. I am very pleased 


to have the opportunity to appear before this committee, which has 
been of such great assistance to me in my work as Director of Declassi- 
fication Policy since July 1 of this year. 

The Office of Declassification Policy was established by Department 
of Defense Directive 5105.12, a copy of which has been furnished the 
committee (Exhibit I-A). In order to accept appointment as Direc- 
tor of that Office, I accelerated my retirement from the Navy by 314 
years, for it was a challenge to me and offered an opportunity for 
future service beyond my 40-year naval career. 

In organizing an office to perform the functions set forth in our 
establishing directive, it was evident that our mission logically would 
be broken down into two general areas: (1) to reduce to a minimum the 
backlog of classified information which built up during World War IT; 
and (2) to minimize further contributions to any future backlog. A 
current programs division was established and assigned the responsi- 
bility for programing designed to reduce the backlog. Responsibilit 
for the other primary mission was assigned to a future programs divi- 
sion. 

Furthermore, in view of the numerous problems which are peculiar 
to the area of technical information, the position of special assistant 
tothe Director for Technical Programs was created. A military ad- 
visory staff of 4 officers, 1 from each of the military services, was pro- 
vided for, which completed our organization except for administra- 
tive and stenographic personnel. An organization chart has been 
provided the committee. 
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I am very proud to give to you information as to the members of 
my staff. They are all very capable and have demonstrated a kegy 
enthusiasm for the work they are doing. They are especially aware 
of the full import of our endeavor in the present climate. ; 

In my previous communication with your staff, I have described 
some of the areas in which we have been active. Perhaps the greatest 
result has been in the evidences of a greatly changed attitude and the 
indications of widespread support within the services of the principle 
that documents shall remain classified no longer than necessary, 

I have here two printed items of which thousands of copies have 
been widely distributed as desk guidances to remind people of the 
declassification obligation they assume when they classify documents, 
(See p. 3039.) 

A few other indications of progress in our area of responsibility 
which I believe are the results of this new attitude and of the earnest 
hard work of my staff and the service staff agencies associated with us 
are as follows: 

1. There has been substantial reduction in the number of people 
authorized to classify documents in all military departments. 

2. On October 11, 1957, the Air Chief of Staff sent to the chief of 
each office in headquarters and the commander of each air command 
a memorandum of great significance on the subject of downgrading 
and declassification of classified matter. I quote from an Air Force 
report: 


These communications contained information regarding actions which have 
been taken by the Secretary of Defense to give greater emphasis to downgrading 
and declassification. Also they directed each addressee to initiate a thorough 
review of his instructions and procedures and take action wherever appropriate 
to insure downgrading and declassification of information for which he is re- 
sponsible. In addition addressees were required to submit (1) a report describ- 
ing their own instructions and procedures which they have established in 
implementation of Air Force policy (AFR 205-1), and (2) evaluation of the 
effectiveness of existing instructions. 

3. All services report that increased pressure for reports of progress 
from higher authority is causing servicewide awareness of the many 
problems involved and attempts toward solution. Command action 1s 
emphasizing dangers of overclassification and unnecessary classifica- 
tion, and is calling for corrective action. 

4. Recent inclusion of questions on declassification in Army In- 
spector General’s checklist. 

5. Improvement in the “phased downgrading program guide” of 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics which now is disseminated to all Navy 
contractors and others. 

6. General drafts of implementing directives on declassification are 
being staffed in the various services. 

7. Joint Chiefs of Staff reports indicate additional effort through- 
out their organization to meet the spirit of the declassification program. 

8. The Defense Science Board has under consideration a plan 
whereby scientific and technical information may receive wider and 
more timely distribution to the scientific fraternity. 

That is the end of my statement, Mr. Chairman. 
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ORGANIZATION OF DECLASSIFICATION OFFICE 


Mr. Moss. Thank you, sir. I wonder, Admiral, if you could briefly 
gutline for the benefit of the members of the subcommittee the organi- 
ational plan of your office? (See exhibit I-B.) 

Admiral Hoskins. I, of course, am Director. I have as my Deputy 
Director, Mr. J. Clifford Johnson, who is on loan to us from Western 
Blectric on a without-compensation basis. 

The Office of Executive Secretary is filled by Mr. Custis Meade, 
sho has had wide experience in this field. 

I have, as I mentioned before, a Special Assistant for Technical 
Programs, Mr. Vincent Tompkins, who came with us from the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and was father, really, of the plan I referred to that 
the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics has. 

Our Current Programs Division is headed up by Director W. W. 
Harrison, Jr., who has had wide experience in the document- 
management field. 

The Future Programs Division is headed up by Mr. Hunt Clement, 
who has a newspaper background and has had long years of experi- 
ence in the Pentagon. I am quite sure he will turn in a good perfor- 
ance in cutting down on future overclassification. 

[have four military members of my staff, Col. Richard Hayward, 
United States Marine Corps; Col. John Ferris, United States Army; 
(ol. Edward Butler, United States Air Force; and Capt. Gordon 
Egbert, United States Navy. 

They maintain close liaison with their various departments and 
have made studies of what they were doing in the past in this field and 
what they plan to do in the future. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any questions at this point? 

Mr. Horrman. Not at this time. Perhaps his background sheet 
might be placed in the record. 

Mr. Moss. If there is no objection, the background sheet will be 
made a part of the record at this point. 


Vick ApM. JoHN M. HoskINs 


John Madison Hoskins was born in Pineville, Ky., on October 22, 1898, son 
of the late Thomas Jefferson and Lucy (Renfro) Hoskins. He attended Pine- 
vile High School before his appointment to the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from his native State in 1917. 

As a midshipman he was manager of the tennis team 2 years; member of the 
lucky Bag staff; and, in the summer of 1918, served in the U. S. S. Wisconsin, 
Which operated with the Atlantic Fleet during World War I. Graduated and 
commissioned ensign on June 3, 1921, he subsequently advanced in rank, attaining 
that of rear admiral, to date from August 15, 1944. 

After graduation from the Academy in 1921, he joined the U. S. S. Nevada, 
and while serving in her, attended the Peruvian Centennial Celebration. De- 
tached from the Nevada, he next had consecutive duty in the U. S. S. Arkansas 
and the U. S. 8S. Maury, after which he reported in January 1925 to the Naval 
Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., for flight training. 

Designated naval aviator on September 11, 1925, he remained at Pensacola 
util November of that year, when he joined the Aircraft Squadrons, Scouting 
Fleet, and was assigned to Observation Squadron 3, aviation unit of the U. S. 8. 
Memphis. A month later he became aviation officer of the cruiser, flagship of 
commander, Kuropean forces. He was catapulted from the deck of the Memphis 
ina demonstration for the King of Norway, the King of Spain, and the Duke of 
Gloucester ; and was aboard on her westbound cruise, when the M« mphis returned 
Charles A. Lindbergh to the United States after his history-making nonstop flight 
from New York to Paris. He again served with Observation Squadron 3, at- 
tached to the Memphis, until May 1928. 
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Returning to the Pensacola Air Station, this time in the capacity of an 
instructor, he continued to serve there until May 1929, and during the 


a next 2 
years commanded the Naval Reserve Aviation Base, Great Lakes, I. After 
an assignment with Scouting Squadron 6, aviation unit of the U. §. §. Omaha 


July 1931 to June 1934, he had 2 years’ duty as aviation aid on the staff of the 
Commandant, Ninth Naval District, Great Lakes, Ill. 

In July 1936, he joined Scouting Squadron 4, based on the aircraft carrier 
Langley, and later on the carrier Saratoga, and in the spring of 1937 became 
commander of that squadron (redesignated Scouting Squadron 42 in July 1937) 
and transferred to the carrier Ranger. " 

While in this assignment, which extended to June 1938, he participated, flyin, 
from the carrier Lexington, in the unsuccessful search made, in July 1937 for 
the Earhart-Noonan plane lost in the Pacific. , 

He again had duty at the Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla., from June 1938 
until May 1940. The following month he joined the U. S. S. Ranger, and in April 
1941 became air officer. He was attached to that aircraft carrier when the United 
States entered World War II, December 8, 1941, and in June 1942 assumed 
duties of executive officer. 

During this duty aboard, the Ranger operated on neutrality patrol in the 
Atlantic, transporting Army fighter planes to the European theater, and partici- 
pated in the occupation of North Africa on November 8, 1942. Ordered detached 
to the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, Navy Department, Washington 
D. C., the latter part of that month, he served there until June 1943, when he 
became Chief of Staff and aide to the Commander, Fleet Air, Quonset Point, R, L 

“For exceptionally meritorious conduct * * * as Chief of Staff, Commander, 
Fleet Air Quonset, from June 1943 to September 1944 * * *” he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. The citation further states in part: “Serving with distine- 
tion in an assignment of vital importance [he] succeeded in preparing training 
syllabi and schedules for all types of carrier aircraft, supervising the training 
of officers in landing signal duties and directing the indoctrination and training 
of carrier aircraft service division personnel * * *,” 

In September 1944, he was ordered to command of the aircraft carrier 
Princeton. He was aboard as prospective commanding officer during the en- 
gagement in the Philippines, October 24, 1944, when the Princeton was lost, and 
was severely injured, which necessitated the amputation of his right foot. For 
wounds received during this engagement he was awarded the Purple Heart 
Medal. He further received the Navy Cross for heroism and was cited in part 
as follows: 

“* * * With his ship blazing furiously and rocked by explosions as a result 
of a Japanese aerial bomb, [he] gallantly remained on board, despite suggestions 
from the commanding officer that he leave with all personnel not required for 
salvage work. Persevering in his heroic efforts to save the Princeton, he repeat- 
edly risked his life in a valiant attempt to control the raging flames * * *,” 

After recovering from his injuries, he assumed command in November 1945 of 
the new U. 8. 8S. Princeton, as the first commanding officer of that ship. He com- 
manded that carrier until December 1946, when he became commander, Carrier 
Division 17. On February 28, 1948, he reported as chief of staff and aide on the 
staff of commander, Air Force, Pacific Fleet, and remained in that assignment 
until March 1950, when he assumed command of Carrier Division 3. 

Acting as commander, 7th Fleet, in the absence of Vice Adm. Arthur D. 
Struble, United States Navy, he led the 7th Fleet into Okinawa in preparation 
for the first naval strike of the Korean war, and as commander, Carrier Division 
3, he launched, for the first time in naval history, Navy jet aircraft against 
hostile forces in Korea from the deck of an aircraft carrier, the U. S. S. Valley 
Forge, his flagship. 

For outstanding services during the Korean hostilities, he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal and the Silver Star Medal, the latter awarded 
by the Department of the Army. 

Distinguished Service Medal: “For exceptionally meritorious conduct * * * 
as commander, Carrier Division 3, in operations against the enemy forces in 
the Korean area from June 27, to November 17, 1950. At a time when the enemy 
depended upon concealment and dispersal of ground forces as his primary de- 
fense, Rear Admiral Hoskins directed the efforts of his various task units with 
unusual skill, ability, and foresight, thus enabling his pilots to most effectively 
attack enemy shore installations in Korea and to furnish invaluable close air 
support. In September, while supporting the ground forces at the Pusan per- 
imeter, his well-coordinated efforts contributed in a large measure to the suc- 
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cess of that operation by striking heavily at the enemy from Yalu to the Nak- 
tong, and throughout this period he displayed a high order under his command, 
The air preparations and deep air support provided by his forces for the landing 
at Inchon contributed largely to the success of this difficult operation * * *.” 

Army Silver Star Medal: “[He] * * * distinguished himself by conspicuous 
gallantry in action in the Inchon-Seoul operations during the period Septem- 
per 15 to 21, 1950. Admiral Hoskins displayed fearless and aggressive leader- 
ship while directing his division, which provided air coverage for the invasion 
feet and assault craft and close air support for the landing troops until complete 
attainment of ground objectives was accomplished * * *.” 

Arriving at Hickam Air Force Base, Honolulu, T. H., on January 10, 1951, 
he assumed command of the Pacific Division, Military Air Transport Service, 
several days later. On March 12, 1954, he assumed command of Fleet Air, 
Quonset Point, R. IL, and in November 1956, became President of the Naval 
Examining and Physical Disability Appeal Board, Navy Department. 

In addition to the Navy Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal, the Army 
Silver Star Medal, Legion of Merit, and the Purple Heart Medal, Rear Admiral 
Hoskins has the Victory Medal (World War I); Atlantic Fleet Clasp; the 
American Defense Service Medal, bronze “A”; European-African-Middle Eastern 
Campaign Medal; American Campaign Medal; Asiatic-Pacific Campaign Medal; 
World War II Victory Medal; Navy Occupation Service Medal, Asia Clasp; 
China Service Medal; National Defense Service Medal: the Korean Service 
Medal; the United Nations Service Medal; and the Philippine Liberation Rib- 
pon. He has also been awarded the Order of Military Merit from the Philippine 
Government. 

His official address is Pineville, Ky. He is married to the former Sue Waters, 
of Gaithersburg, Md., and they have three children, John M., Renfro W., and 
May Sue Hoskins. 


Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, will you bear with me a minute, 
sir? I forgot to mention a consultant we have, Mr. Paul Leach, who is 
a veteran hewspaperman and has been very valuable to us in our work. 
| forgot to mention him, and I consider him one of the most valuable 


members we have. 
Mr. Moss. The two documents mentioned will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 


Classified information does not have to remain classified. Periodically re- 
view the material you have classified with a view toward downgrading or de- 
dassifying it, if appropriate. Use “automatic downgrading” markings, when- 
ever possible. 

Overclassification— 

Hampers freedom of information. 
Weakens the classification structure. 
Overburdens storage facilities. 
Delays handling of documents. 

Use the lowest classification consistent with the proper safeguarding of the 
information. Before you classify, ask yourself—if this information were in un- 
authorized hands— 

Could it result in exceptionally grave damage to the Nation? Then it is 
top secret. 

Could it result in serious damage to the Nation? Then it is secret. 

Could it be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation? Then it 
is confidential. 

(See below for definitions of the three categories. ) 


CLASSIFICATION CATEGORIES 


Information which requires protection in the interests of national defense is 
limited to three categories of classification : 


TOP SECRET 


Information or material, the defense aspect of which is paramount, and the 
tmauthorized disclosure of which could result in exceptionally grave damage 
to the Nation, such as leading to a definite break in diplomatic relations af- 
fecting the defense of the United States, an armed attack against the United 
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States or its allies, a war, or the compromise of military or defense Plans, or 
intelligence operations, or scientific or technological developments vital to the 
national defense. 





















SECRET 






Defense information or material the unauthorized disclosure of which coyjg 
result in serious damage to the Nation, such as by jeopardizing the interna. 
tional relations of the United States, endangering the effectiveness of a program 
or policy of vital importance to the national defense, or compromising important 
military or defense plans, scientific or technological developments important to 
national defense, or information revealing important intelligence operations, 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Defense information or material the unauthorized disclosure of which could 
be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation. 


Notice 


Request this file be reviewed for possible regarding of those documents which 
were originated by personnel of your division/office. 

Note.—If regarding action is considered appropriate, it is requested that ac- 
tion be taken in accordance with paragraph 94, AR 380-5, and recipients of the 
original document notified in accordance with paragraph 93, AR 380-5. It igs 
further requested that notification of action taken be furnished Administrative 


Division, Mail and Records Branch on attached IRS. For additional informa- 
tion contact extension 71068. 









Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, may I say, sir, that over 5,000 
copies of these have been printed and distributed armywide and we 
are going to have a number more made for the use of the other serv- 
ices. We have found it is an excellent reminder to people who classify 
papers. 

Mr. Mircne.y. Will you give the titles? What is on that, please? 

Admiral Hoskins. “Security Classification Guide.” 

Mr. Fascety. You have classification categories on the back of that. 

Mr. Moss. Those are the categories under Executive Order 10501! 

Mr. Fasceti. Is the wording on that directly out of that order? 

Admiral Hoskrns. Yes, sir; that is out of Executive Order 10501. 
(See hearings, pt. 8, pp. 2146-2153.) 

Mr. Fasceti. You mean the definition is the same, but the examples 
are examples which were made up by whoever designed this? 

Colonel Hine. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Fascetz. In other words, when we are talking about “top secret,” 
it is information which, if disclosed, would be of exceptionally great 
danger to the Nation? 

Colonel Hinxkte. That is the criterion, sir, of Executive Order 10501. 

Mr. Fasceii. You mean exceptionally grave damage is the criterion! 

Colonel Hinxue. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. But when you get into specific examples such as lead- 
ing toa definite break in diplomatic relations 

Colonel Hryxue. I would like to ask Mr. Niederlehner, but I think 
that is the identical language of Executive Order 10501. 

Mr. Moss. I wonder if for the record we may have the lieutenant 
colonel identify himself. 

Colonel Hinxtie. I am Lt. Col. Charles W. Hinkle, United States 
Air Force. Iam special assistant to the Director. 

Mr. Fasceiu. I was trying to understand whether in the classifica- 
tion categories the language defining the classification was that con- 
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tained in the President’s order or whether additional language had 
heen added to it by way of explanation. 
Admiral Hoskins. I believe that is the identical language. 


AUTHORITY OF ADMIRAL HOSKINS 


Mr. Moss. Admiral, in order to put into operation a suggested policy 
which you have developed, do you have to obtain concurrence from 
each of the three services 4 

Admiral Hoskins. No, sir; Ido not. 

Mr. Moss. From Assistant Secretary Snyder? 

Admiral Hoskins. I get either Mr. Snyder or Mr. McElroy to sign 
adirective when it comes out, sir, Thé at is part of the directive sys- 
tem in the Department of Defense. I don’t plan on signing any of 
those directives myself. I think they would have much more force 
coming from the topside. 

Mr. Moss. Would you have the authority to sign such directives? 

Admiral Hoskins. I have never been turned down on authority, 
sir. Ihave been told by both Mr. Wilson and Mr. McElroy that they 
would give me their complete backing. Mr. Snyder has always as- 
sured me of his complete backing and told me my office would be 
completely autonomous unless I need help. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel then you have complete authority necessary 
to carry forward any policy which is determined by you and your 
staff ? 

Admiral Hoskins. I feel I do, sir. 


AUTOMATIC DATE FOR DECLASSIFYING BACKLOG 


Mr. Moss. What progress has been made on the proposal for an 
automatic declassification date to clean up the backlog of classified 
material ? 

Admiral Hoskins. We have a directive in the staff now, sir, that 
would do just that. All three services fortunately have agreed. I 
say it is unnecessary to get their individual concurrence but I think it 
makes it stronger if we ‘do get their concurrence. They have concur- 
red, except for minor wording, which is being ironed out now. I ex- 
pect it to be out soon. 

Mr. Moss. Would that minor wording go to the exceptions which 
might be necessary 

Admiral eanes The Navy had, sir, I believe two additional 
exceptions which were agreed to by the other services. I forget for 
the moment—one little thing the Air Force wanted added, and the 
other two services objected but they got together with the other mem- 
bers Friday and ironed that out and now it is with their Secretaries 
for their coordination. 

Mr. Moss. Did the e xce ptions go to broad categories or do they deal 
with specific instances / 

Admiral Hoskrns. Well, sir, it depends on the field you are in 
For instance, electronics is rather broadly covered, whereas photog- 
raphy of radarscopes, is rather pinpointed. But in general, it is 
broad, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Would the exceptions deal with a number of categories 
of information which they would desire excluded from the automatic 
declassification ? 


69222—58—pt. 13— 
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Admiral Hosxrns. Yes, sir. All of them, we have held them down, 
Mr. Chairman. I believe there are only 13 exceptions. I was afraid 
we were going to have a lot more than th: ats 

Mr. Moss. Could you give us, just for purposes of illustrating, ay 

idea of some of those? 

Admiral Hoskins. I don’t have that with me. I would be glad to 
furnish it to you, sir. Off the cuff, I can give you, sir—for instance, 
war plans, which may still be of value secur itywise. We leave in that 

category, as I recall it. Antisubmarine w arfare was brought up by 
the Navy as being one field we can’t downgrade yet. Those are the 
only two I can recall right off the cuff, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Could you give us any indication of what dates are being 
considered for automatic declassification ? 

Admiral Hoskrns. That date isn’t firm yet. 
get the directive signed- 
War II—as close to Janu: iry 1, 1946, as possible. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, a date which would permit the most 
widespread declassification consistent with the requirements of se- 
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curity ? 
Admiral Hoskins. That’s right, sir. 
Mr. Moss. Will the declassification include historic al, 





industrial, 





and scientific information ? 

Admiral Hoskins. It will, sir 
ceptions. 

Mr. Moss. Under the exceptions ? 

Admiral Hosktns. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You have an advisory group ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Have you represented on that group anyone from the 
field of science ? 

Admiral Hoskins. I beg your pardon, sir. 
military advisers. No, sir; I do not; 
side of my own staff is Mr. Paul Leach. 


*, unless they come within those ex- 
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SCIENTIFIC ADVICE ON DECLASSIFICATION 













Mr. Moss. Do you feel that it might be advisable, Admiral, in view 
of the extreme import: ince of scientific information to consult with 
some of the recognized authorities, either within or without the ( 
ernment, in the field of science ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Incidentally, sir, that was indicated on the ques- 
tionnaire you sent out to us. That is one of the many ways you have 


been helpful to us. I think perhaps it would be. We are going to 
follow up on that. 


TOV- 









AUTOMATIC DOWNGRADING DATE 










Mr. Moss. Fine. One of the recommendations made at the scientific 
panel before this subcommittee in March 1956—and actually one of 
the requirements of the Executive Order 10501—Is the fixing of some 
date for review or declassification at the time of classifying documents. 
What steps are being taken to require at the time of classification 
that a date be affixed either for the automatic dow ngrading or for a 
review to require an aflirmative decision to continue classification! 
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Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, the reason I took time out, sir, 

isthat we have had a subcommittee working on that. Captain Egbert 
of my staff is here. It is still under study, sir. We hope to come up— 
that is, 1 think this opens a very good field where we can cut down 
atthe source. If we can do that and make people go back and review 
and downgrade on a time basis or an event basis, I think we will begin 
tohit real pay dirt. 

Mr. Moss. I quite agree with you. I think it is highly desirable. 

Colonel Hinkie. May I add something there, Mr. Chairman? We 
are very encouraged over the reaction we are getting from the new se- 
curity directive 5200.1 which refers to declassification planning. If 
we can get the people who are classifying to stop and think and give 
some planning to these very things you are speaking of, we think we 
will make considerab le headw ay in that field. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER WHO CAN CLASSIFY TOP SECRET 


Mr. Moss. On this matter of classifying, we have had varying esti- 
mates of the number of people who are authorized to ¢ lassify in the 
three categories—top secret, secret, and confidential. 

What is your estimate of the number now permitted to classify top 
secret and the number, we will say, a year ago? 

Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, the lowest estimate I have heard, 
the figure has been reduced by 50 percent. The highest estimate I 
heard this morning was 93 percent. I think it will lie somewhere 
between those two figures. 

Mr. Moss. But you feel there has been at least a 50 percent reduction 
inthe number authorized ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. Incidentally, sir, the more people you 
have in this business, the worse it is going to be. That is what we are 
trying to get around. 


\UTOMATIC DOWNGRADING AFTER TIME ELAPSE 


Mr. Moss, Are you working on any proposal to require that this 
top-secret material, or any of the other categories, will be downgraded 
after, si Ly, 3 years, to a lower category ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir; we are working on that now. I am 
quite sure we will come up “ie a plan to downgrade from top secret 
to secret within perhaps a year; the reason being, sir, it gets the same 
security protection in the sec ra category as it does in the top secret, 
but you do away with a tremendous administrative load by not hav- 
ing to inventory the top-secret ones once a month, which is time con- 
suming and e xpensive. We think we can get around that, too. 

Colonel Hixxir. The current proposal is 3 years for top secret. 


NOQ UNIFORM POLICY FOR REVIEWING TOP-SECRET MATERIAL 


Mr. Moss. You say you inventory this top-secret material once 
amonth ¢ 
Admiral Hoskins. It depends on the services. I used to be a com- 


municator myself. I used to have to do this once a month, sir, in the 
Navy. 


Colonel Hinkve. It varies according to individual commands, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. There is no uniform policy ? Mr. J 
Colonel Hinxte. No, sir. our tech 
Mr. Moss. Within the Department of Defense or the Service De. some va 
partment ? Color 
Colonel Hivxie. At the present time there is none, sir, no uniform guidan 
policy. It varies. The Air Force is 6 months; A rmy 6 months; and Mr. } 
the Navy is normally 6 months. Mr. 
Mr. Moss. Is it intended you will try to develop a uniform policy! the ind 
Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. A of the ¢ 
ance 1s 
PROPOSAL TO REQUIRE WRITTEN JUSTIFICATION FOR CLASSIFICATION should 
This 
Mr. Moss. Are you working on a proposal to require specific justi- pected 
fication, for example written justification, on the use of top classi. protect 
fications ? He | 
Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. We first came up with an idea of re- wheth« 
quiring the classifier to give a reason for each paragraph. We found be dec 
that was going to be too much of an administrative chore. So our such t: 
latest proposal, which I think we will come up with in the future, js knowl 
that whoever classifies a document will add on a paragraph at the end depart 
of the document indicating his thinking, so that in the future it would Mr. 
not necessarily have to go back to him to be downgraded. of ind 
Mr. 
CLASSIFICATION ORIGINATED OUTSIDE GOVERNMENT termi 
a ei in a ¢ 
Mr. Moss. Do we have any classifying that is originated by people quire 
outside of the Government service itself / proce 
Admiral Hoskins. Only in a derivative way, sir. I would like to want 
have that specifically answered, if I may, by my deputy, Mr. Johnson. being 
Mr. Moss. Mr. Johnson, would you identify yourself for the record? He 
Mr. Jounson. Iam Mr. Johnson, Deputy Director. it in ¢ 
Mr. Moss. Mr. Clifford Johnson ? Mr 
Mr. Jounson. That’s right, sir. itsel 
To address myself to that question, in the process of completing veloy 
a contract from the time that the contractor gets the original speci- M 
fications, drawings, and so forth, for producing the actual equipment M 
or apparatus, he naturally has to farm out a good many little bits and class 
pieces to various parts of his single plant, or his multiple plant, if he quir 
happens to have a group of plants working on the same project. M 
Consequently, during that period of time there is quite a volume of conc 
papers that still maintain the original classification of the plans or offic: 
specifications or original contract. Consequently, we call that con- that 
tractor-generated classification. the 
Actually he does not classify. He does not have that authority. elas 
Only the Government has that authority. thei 
Mr. Moss. Under some of the contracts there is the development of cha 
information which may require classification. Who places that class- h 
ification upon the information ? h 
Mr. Jonnson. I don’t quite follow you, sir. i 
Mr. Moss. Where we have, let’s say it is a process that is developed } 
under contract by a private contractor—material of the type which ) 
should be classified in the interests of defense. Who places the class- res 
ification upon that information ? } 
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Mr. Jounson. In this case I would like to refer to Mr. Tompkins, 
our technical aid and adviser to the admiral on that, because there are 
some variants in there. 

Colonel Hinxie. This requires a detailed knowledge of security 
guidances of which we all are not familiar. 

~ Mr. Moss. We will be pleased to hear from Mr. Tompkins. 

Mr. Tomrxins. I think this goes back to the guides provided under 
the industrial security program, which establishes at the beginning 
of the contract, whether it be a study or a research contract, that guid- 
ance is prov ided to the contractor, and how and what classification he 
should plac e on that material or information which he develops. 

This is a predetermined approach to what the contractor is ex- 

ted to come up with. It is reexamined, after he so marks it for 
protection purposes, by the contracting officer. 

He has the authority then to make a determination finally as to 
whether that information is properly classified or whether it should 
be declassified. In this way it is classified to gain protection until 
such time as review can take place. This comes within the scope and 
knowledge of the contracting officer who is representing the military 
department. 

Mr. Moss. Then technically the classification by the representative 
of industry is merely the recommendation ? 

Mr. Tompxtins. That is, a recommendation guided by the prede- 
termined guidance list furnished him. For instance, they will show 
in a certain marking of the DD-254 form, which is "the ‘security re- 
quirements check list, that certain reports of certain kinds, certain 
processes, certain diagrams, formulas—what have you—how they 
want them to be classified in connection with the research that is 
being done or the scientific work that is being accomplished. 

He goes to that guide and if it falls within that scope, he so marks 
it in conformity with what was predetermined. 

Mr. Moss. Now then, under that policy, the nature of the project 
itself, if it is classified, would control completely : any information de- 
veloped under it by the contractor ? 

Mr. Tomexrs. It could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Would there be any developments in connection with the 
classified project which, by the terms of the contract, would not re- 
quire a classification by the industrial representative ? 

Mr. Tompxrns. I think that would be possible, Mr. Moss. I can 
conceive of certain things that could not be foreseen by the contracting 
officer in which he could not. furnish guidance to the contractor on, 

that would require thinking under the same ground rules under w hich 
the military operate, under 10-501. They are aware of the various 
classifications and the criteria that are established for them, and in 
their best thinking they might so mark something until they had a 
chance to go over it with the military and make a final determination. 

Mr. Moss. You have research contracts. 

Mr. Tompxins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Some of those projects are classified ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Then any information developed in the course of the 
research would bear the same classification as the project itself? 

Mr. Tompkins. Not necessarily. No, sir. 
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Mr. Moss. Could you give me an illustration of 
that ¢ F 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir. There can be a contract let that might be 
classified secret for research only, because the contractor in conduct- 
ing such research for the military would require access to secret docu. 
ments already in possession of the military. 

The final report, or the end product of the research, could be 
marked or indicated in the check list as unclassified. 

Mr. Moss. The end product. But how about the development of 
the information during the course of the contract ? 

Mr. Tompkins. That could also be unclassified unless it were ex- 
amined and found to contain something with which they had beep 
granted access to, which had to be protected. 

Mr. Moss. The consensus of the scientific panel we had a year ago 
was that there was excessive classification in basic scientific research 
developed under these contracts. Can you tell me if you have deter- 
mined whether in fact such information under contracts is generally 
classified as a matter of routine or is it carefully weighed before a 
classification is affixed ? 

Colonel Hinxix. That would be out of our bailiwick, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Moss. I have only asked if you have been able to determine it, 
You can answer only to the best of your ability at any time. 

Colonel Hiyxte. That’s right. 

Mr. Tompkins. I would like to answer it this way: I think that in 
all services conducting basic research, you will find that the majority 
or practically all of their contracts are classified merely to get access 
to material for the contractor and no element of the contract or what 
it generates is classified. 

Mr. Moss. I wish we could establish clearly the facts in connection 
with that because we have conflicting testimony. The representatives 
of the services gave us one version. The representatives of science, 
another. 

Mr. Tompxins. I think that was due, Mr. Moss, more to a misunder- 
standing of the reason for classifying the contract for the purpose, 
under the present rules of granting access and having cleared facili- 
ties, so they can handle classified matter. That misunderstanding is 
being cleared up. 

Mr. Moss. You feel, then, that we are doing a better job now as we 
contract with industry and with laboratories and give them a careful 
explanation of the requirement of a classification. Rather than tying 
their hands, it is to give them greater access to information which may 
be important to them. Is that being done, in your judgment ? 

Mr. Tompkins. Yes, sir, I believe it is. The recent Armed Forces 
industrial security regulation changes have cleared up that point a 
great deal, and have done a great deal in the educational field of taking 
this misunderstanding on the part of contractors out of the picture. 

Mr. Moss. That isallatthemoment. Thank you. 

Mr. Fascerzt. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceri. I have been wondering about something while I 
listened to that last bit of testimony there. I have been under the 


impression that classification followed the document. Am I wrong 
in that? 
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Mr. Moss. That was my impression. I was wondering also if it 
followed the contract, and that was the reason for the line of questions. 

Mr. Fasceit. Actually what I am getting at is the understanding 
[have of that testimony that access also fixes classification. In other 
yords, if a document is classified, you may not use any of the material 
‘n the unclassified end product and the whole project is classified 
because you have got access to a classified document, which you may 
or may not use. 

Colonel Hinxkuie. Mr. Chairman, this information mostly is over in 
the purview of another Assistant Sec retary of Defense, as you know. 
Mr. Tompkins is speaking from his rec ollection when he served in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Perhaps maybe you would like us to obtain this information from 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve who has responsibility for security policy. 

Mr. Moss. Wouldn't it be information which you will require in 
your assignment dealing with overclassification and downgrading 
problems, whether they originate with industrial contractors or 
whether they originate in the services themselves ? 

Colonel Hin Ke. Yes, sir: we will check it out, but it will be part 
of a study in coordination with and in conjunction with—in collabora- 
tion with actually—of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Manpower, 
Personnel and Reserve. 

Mr. Moss. But you will develop that information fully, won’t you? 
You will have to in order to perform your assignment. 

Colonel Hinxxe. In order to preclude there being a further buildup 
of any backlog of classified information and to insure maximum flow 
of information within industry ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. And you will recommend a policy to overcome any defects 
you find in this procedure? 

Admiral Hoskins. We surely will, sir. 

Mr. Moss. We, on the subcommittee, appreciate the fact that you 
have only been in office a very short time and that you have a very 
complex problem. 

Admiral Hoskins. In the words of the man of the street, sir, “You 
can say that again”—they are very complex, the most complex I have 
ever encounte red i In my 40 years of service. 

Mr. Moss. We have found it to be the case in the work of the sub- 
committee. 

Admiral Hoskrns. I will tell you, Mr. Chairman, in view of the 
excellent spirit of all hands I have encountered, I am quite sure we are 
going to come up with an answer to this problem. 

I was afraid when I took this job I would run into some dragging of 
the feet which would make it more difficult, but I have not, sir. That 
ismost encouraging to me—to have that healthy attitude prevalent. 

Mr. Fascete. Mr. Chairman, I want to get this question on the ree- 
ord that is troubling me. I may not get the answer right now. I 
might have to get it some other way at some other time. 

But. this theory of classifying because of access—while it relates 
strictly to contracts whic +h are outside of Government—I am wonder- 
ing if the same theory isn’t applied inside of Government in all of the 
military departments ? 
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If it does, it would seem to me that this would create a tremendoys 
difficulty with respect to overclassification. If this theory is followed 
anybody who has access to a classified document, has everything he 
does immediately classified, even though he may not ultim: 
any part of the document. 

Mr. Moss. Do we have any comment on that ? 

Mr. Fascetn. That is the way I understand the theory. If that jg 
being used in the military, then it changes my whole concept on what 
is being done on classification, because my idea on classification was 
that it is purely derivative. Once it originated, if it was then used 
subsequently, it had to follow the original classification. 

Now if we have got a theory of classifying because of access, we 
have got a whole new theory of classification. 

Mr. NreperteHner. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I can answer—— 

Mr. Moss. Would you identify yourself ? 

Mr. NreperteHNer. Leonard Niederlehner, Deputy General Coun- 
sel for Defense. 

I think we will have to give you a written answer, but I don’t think 
that the inference is accurate that the document determines the clas- 
sification in the contracting, but rather it is the subject matter, and 
the recitation in the contract is that the success matter of the contract 
is top secret, secret, or whatever it may be. 

You may be doing an abstract research problem, for example, on 
the speed of light. In order for the contractor to have the most 
advanced technology already available, he may have to refer to an 
actual military application which is classified. 

So you deal in terms of the subject matter, and your security agree- 
ment relates to the subject matter of the contractor. 

If the abstract principle that he arrives at as a result of this research 
is unclassified, the contract terms will specify that too. He has, as 
Mr. Tompkins indicated, a check list or instructions with respect to 
the classification. 

I would like to insert into the record an actual reference—— 

Mr. Moss. If there is no objection, it will be received. (The ma- 
terial referred to is in testimony beginning at p. 3114.) 


g he 
itely use 


CLASSIFICATION OF BASIC RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Mr. Moss. Along the same line, I am becoming somewhat confused: 
We will take the example you cite, the abstract search into the speed 
of light. It is going to require that the contractor have access to a 
practical application of some advanced findings in this field which 
are classified in military application. Would you classify the re- 
search project on the same level of the information he would require! 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. Yes, in the sense that if the work which he is 
doing is an extension of certain principles which have military appli- 
cation and are classified for that purpose, then you have the concept 
that the work he is doing is classified. 

Mr. Moss. You indicated this was an abstract research project in 
which you would not deal with application. 

Mr. NiepERLEHNER. Suppose it were a weapon. He had to have 
reference to a weapon system already in being which was the most 
advanced present application of the scientific principle. Then he 
would not be free to discuss that weapons system. 
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Mr. Moss. No, but what would the classification be on the research 
poject itself? Would it be the same as the classification on the 
geapons system from which he would extract the information which 
night give him some leads in furthering the abstract research. 

Mr. NreperLenNer. Again the project would bear the classification, 
even though the end result might turn out to be nonclassified. 

Mr. Moss. That is where I became confused, because it is my under- 
sanding that on these contracts, in order to have access to informa- 
tion, the personnel actively engaged on them must be cleared for what- 
ever information they will require. If it is top secret, they will have 
tobe given a top secret clearance. i 

If they were cleared top secret and they had established the need 
to know the information contained in the already completed work, 
wouldn’t they then have access, regardless of the classification of the 
project ¢ peer e 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. That is correct ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. They would not have access unless they had the clear- 
ance and the need to know. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. That is right, sir. Both the company and the 
individual personnel dealing with the project. 

Mr. Moss. Then I fail to understand why the research project itself 
would bear the classification, in view of the fact that a safeguard is 
already required through the security clearance of the individuals 
engaged in the research and the fact they would have to establish a 
need to know in order to have access to the information anyway. 

Mr- NrepeRLEHNER. Well, the clearance for the personnel and for 
the company is something which is a prerequisite to access. Need to 
know is a prerequisite to the access. Then when you grant the man 
access, of course, you have to tell him that the information which he 
has is classified or he must be made aware of the fact that it is classi- 
fied. 

When you classify the project, this is a limitation upon his exten- 
sion of the classified information into other areas. In other words, 
if he were granted access to top-secret weapon systems, in order to do 
his research work he would not be at liberty to reveal that informa- 
tion to unauthorized persons. 

I think that is the significance of the classification of the project. 

Mr. Moss. That, however, is somewhat disturbing as I understand 
itnow. You mean throughout the period of active research on this 
abstract or basic scientific undertaking that everything in connection 
with it would be classified until the end product of the research was 
completed? And that any discussions of the actual progress on the 
research project itself would be limited to an exchange between per- 
sons with the proper clearance, even though the project itself might 
not require classification, with the necessity to establish clearly the need 
to know by the person who might want to discuss the project in its 
unclassified or its potentially unclassified phases ? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. Mr. Chairman, again I would like to give you 
the specific citations to the industrial security manual. However, to 
answer your question right at the moment, it would seem to me that 
it would depend upon the contracting officer’s ability to separate out 
the classified area from the nonclassified area. I believe that it is 
quite possible that on a security instruction or checklist, certain por- 
tions of the project could be indicated as classified and certain other 
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ortions as unclassified, and the end product perhaps even as unclagg. 
ed. 

But the only thing you would be protecting there—in our hypothetj. 
cal example—would be the actual military application which did bear 
a security classification. 

Mr. Moss. If that is true, I think we have a different problem thay 
the one I envisioned, because as I understand it, that would not be 
the case in view of the fact that the project has a classification. Until 
the project was completed, everything in connection with it. would in ql] 
probability be classified. 

Don’t you have the clear understanding when a man is cleared for 
information and establishes a need to know, that part of the clear. 
ance is the conviction that you can have complete faith. in that in- 
dividual to safeguard the information which he receives from a clagsi- 
fied source? If you haven’t that feeling, you do not clear him in the 
first place. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. That is correct, yes. I am not so sure I um. 
derstand the application, because when you superadd to the need to 
know the fact that the man has a clearance for access to the top- 
secret material, that in and of itself will—I don’t know whether I 
have answered your question or not. 

Mr. Moss. If he has the top-secret clearance, that in and of itself 
does not give him access to the information, but that coupled with 
the demonstrated need to know does give him access. 

Mr. NreperLtenNeER. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Regardless of the classification of the project on which 
he is presently engaged ? 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. Moss. Then why is it necessary to classify a project in basic 
research, in abstract research, in order to make available to the per- 
sons who already have availability under a different set of rules in- 
formation which they cannot receive unless they qualify under the 
different set of rules ? 

Mr. NreperLenNer. Let me try your question this way, Mr. Chair- 
man; I might be granted a clearance for top-secret information, and 
be assigned to a project which demonstrates the need to know, but.a 
document which comes across my desk might still be classified as top 
secret because this is notice to me that the new subject matter is top- 
secret subject matter. 

If I apply that to the industrial situation, or rather this research 
situation, we have the personnel who are cleared and we have the 
need to know established for presumably the bulk of the personnel 
in the particular laboratory. We still must advise them that the ma- 
terial which they are working with is top-secret information. 

I think it is this third step in each of the examples that we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Moss. No, that isn’t what we are discussing. What we are 
discussing is the classification of the project itself, this hypothetical 
project you used as an illustration—the abstract—and by that I as- 
sume you mean the research of a basic scientific nature, not the 
application 

Mr. Nrepertenner. Pure research as distinct from an application, 
for example—— 
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Mr. Moss. Pure research. That is the type of project we are dis- 
ssing. If you classify it, each person on the project would have 
to be cleared at least to the level of the classification of the project 
itself. 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Having done that, there would still have to be the need 
to know before they would have access to documents from another 
roject or documents connected with a weapons system, again using 
your illustration. 

Therefore, within the clearance of the individual and the require- 
ment of a need to know, you have established the access to the infor- 
mation. You have also presumably safeguarded the Government 
against any improper disclosure of that information, regardless of 
the classification placed on the basic scientific research project. 

That is why I fail to understand the need to classify the project 
when the classified information which might be utilized in connection 
with it is already protected under different < criteria. 

Mr. NieperLEHNER. Let me try another analogy—— 

Mr. HorrmMan. May [ask a question there ? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming those two conditions—that is, the clear- 
ance of the individual and the need to know—there is always the 
possibility that the gentleman to whose desk a paper may come may 
not recognize what is in it, may not realize there is something in there. 
He may not see it all. 

Mr. Moss. He would have to, Mr. Hoffman, because under Execu- 
tive Order 10-501 and under regulations, that document on each 
page must be stamped top and bottom with its classification. Unless 
he is blind, he is going to see that the information he is handling at 
that point is classified. He has a very solemn obligation to safeguard 
that. If he fails to, he loses his security clearance. 

Mr. Horrman. That being true, it doesn’t follow that the indi- 
vidual who is looking at this document recognizes or realizes all that 
may be in it. So here he just has a little tipoff to watch this particu- 
lar paper. That is what I get out of it—that is, by this top-secret 
stamp. 

It isa warning to him to watch his step. 

Mr. Moss. But that is on every document he handles, regardless of 
the classification of the project itself. 

Mr. NrepertenNer. It would be independent ; ves, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetyi. The only interpretation I get so far, Mr. Chairman, 
is that this is a system to classify basic research projects that might 
not otherwise by classifiable. So the question then boils down to: 
Do you classify all basic research sep The answer I get is 
yes. At lease that is _ interpretation I get 

Mr. Niepertenner. I don’t think that necessarily follows, Mr. Fas- 
cell. Let me try the analogy of the document which consists of 10 
paragraphs, 1 of which is classified and 9 of which are unclassified. 
The document bears the classification of the particular bit of informa- 
tion which has the highest classification. 
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In other words, if there is 1 paragraph top secret, 1 confidentig] 
and the other 8 unclassified, the whole document bears the classifica, 
tion top secret. 

Somewhere in this process you are going to distill out of the clasgi. 
fied information certain applications of a new project, and you may 
reach the final result that the report on the research project is up- 
classified. But at any time you are dealing with the classified bit of 
information, and as you apply the knowledge that you gain there to 
the new information or to the new work that you are doing, as long ag 
the classified information is involved, the project of the document to 
use the analogy, is classified. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is exactly the same interpretation I arrived at, 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. It is mixed up to a certain point and you distil] 
out of it perhaps a new scientific fact. But as long as you have the 
ingredient within the project of the top-secret weapons application. 
to use our example, that whose mass remains classified. 

Mr. Fascett. And that raises another question that came out of 
your testimony, and that is whether the contracting officer has the 
authority at any time to declassify any part of the project. The 
interpretation I get is that he doesn’t, although there seems to be some 
conflicting testimony on that this morning. 

Mr. NieperteHner. The contracting officer controls the security 
agreement with the contractor. I am sure that he would be able to 
take care of the declassification. 

Mr. Fascety. The questions are—No. 1, Does he have the authority? 
and—No. 2, As a practical matter has any of that been done or is the 
determination made when the end result is achieved and somebody 
decides whether it is proper to be released ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. The best thing I think I could do with respect 
to that would be to offer you the actual provisions of the security 
manual, which I don’t have before me. 

Mr. Moss. At the risk of perhaps whipping a dead horse, I am going 
to pursue this a little further because it seems to me we are now finally 
down to the problem which was repeatedly raised by the scientific 
panel. That is the classification of basic research projects. 

The men who are employed on this project, dealing entirely in the 
field of basic or pure science, may have close associates, working we 
will say on a nongovernmental research project comparable in many 
respects. The men may not discuss the project until the research is 
completed and the end product determined, and action is taken to 
declassify the project, is that correct ? 

Mr. NreperRLeHNER. I think that is correct, yes, sir, assuming— 

Mr. Moss. Assuming all the factors. We have those clearly on the 
record. 

Mr. NrepertenNer. That the one individual is working with the 
classified material which in our hypothesis is the weapons system. 

Mr. Moss. Let’s not get off the track. Let’s stick right on this, not 
assuming anything except he is working on the project. It is classi- 
fied. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. If we withdraw the assumption, I must with- 
draw the answer which I gave you before. 

Mr. Moss. Don’t withdraw the assumption of anything now. 
Whether or not this man personally has handled any of the classified 
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material from outside sources, because the project itself is classified 
means that everything he does, everything he handles which originates 
on that eee is classified at the ‘highest level of the project. 

Mr. N \IEDERLEHNER. I would say that is true, unless there is some 
rovision for separate classifications for portions of the project. 

Mr. Moss. As a usual thing that would be true, would it not? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. That I can’t answer. That would bea question 
of experience rather than the interpretation of the regulation. 

Mr. Moss. The project is classitied. Let’s assume that. 

Mr. NreperLenNer. I would say this, Mr. Chairman. I would think 
it would be very difficult to distill out the classified and unclassified 
portions when by the very hypothesis you are going into a research 
project and you ‘don’t know what you are coming out with. So you 
ve that additional problem. 

Mr. Moss. Of course that was another complaint of the scientific 
group—that they are being hamstrung because of what they have 
termed | unre: alistic sec 7 ity requirements in the field of basic science. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I don’t think there are any unrealistic security 
requirements. 

Mr. Moss. I am using their words. They are in the record of the 
ogee of the scientific panel in March 1956. 

Mr. NreperLtenner. [ don’t think any of us should have any sym- 
pathy w vith unrealistic secur ity requirements. 

Mr. Moss. Would you concur in the belief that all security require- 
ments — are comple tely realistic ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. That involves human fallibility, so of course I 
wouldn’t want to— 

Mr. Moss. It would be safe to assume they are not all realistic. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. If you find that it is safe to assume that human 
beings are fallible 

Mr. Moss. I have always found it so. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. Then I will draw your conclusion with you 
that perhaps there are some unrealistic security requirements. 

Mr. Horrman. If an unfriendly nation has a fleet of submarines 
over in the Atlantic, what does the Defense Department do to prevent 
or minimize any anticipated danger? Do you come up with a plan? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I don’t know that I understand your question 
precisely, Mr. Hoffman, but I would say we already have plans that 
cover a situation of that sort. 

Mr. Horrman. Some folks think that the plans you have had 
weren't carried out or weren't sufficiently recent to give us the right 
position. You have plans, yes. Would you make some new ones, too? 

Mr. NieperLeHNer. Any time that experience indicated there should 
be a change in existing plans, I would say certainly we would. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, if the fleet was larger or apparently more 
efficient than you had thought, you would do some more research and 
make some more plans, wouldn't you? 

Mr. Nreperteuner. I think that is a good generalization; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And try to anticipate whatever might happen and 
be prepared for it. You would do that, of course. 

Mr. NreperLenner. That’s correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you broadcast that information ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. We try not to. 
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Mr. Horrman. I mean the plans you have formulated and the steps 

you were taking to carry them out. Is that classified or isn’t it? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. I would say that it should be classified and we 
should not broadcast it. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Suppose those plans implied the improvement of 
some weapon we had or some new weapon. Would you classify youp 
ideas about how to do that? A>: 

Mr. Nieperier ver. I think that the orthodox theory in the Govern. 
ment is that technological advances by the Government, if disclosed 
to the enemy, would be a net advantage to the enemy, and, therefore, 
we try to keep them classified. 

Mr. Horrman. Someone has that job? 

Mr. NreperLEHNER. We try to see that the enemy doesn’t learn tech. 
nological advances; yes, sir. That is orthodox theory ; that is the basis 
for the Executive Order 10501, and it is also the basis of the statute 
known as the Espionage Act. 

Mr. Horrman. Would you transfer that authority to determine what 
should be top secret, secret and confidential to Congress or to a com- 
mittee? Or do you think it should stay with the armed services? 

Mr. Nrepertenner. Well, I think that the individuals responsible 
for the administration of the program have to make those determina- 
tions with respect to the classification. 

Mr. Horrman. Who would that be ? 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. Those are the personnel in the executive branch, 
I would hasten to add, though, that that does not imply that the classi- 
fied information is not available to the Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Moss. I want to make one thing abundantly clear. I think I 
speak in this instance not only for myself and Mr. Fascell— 

Mr. Horrman. And probably for me, too. 

Mr. Moss. And I am going to add that—and I am confident for 
Mr. Hoffman. It is not the position of this subcommittee that war 
plans or weapons systems should be given other than the tightest of 
security handling. I think there is a great deal of difference between 
information of that type and information of the type which we have 
discussed this morning—that of pure science. I am equally convinced 
that while one contributes to the security of the Nation, the policy in 
the other field leads to a weakening of the Nation. 
































DECLASSIFICATION OF TRANSISTOR 








When we say that all technological improvements or advances are 
to be withheld, I think we are taking a very negative view which 
retards and impedes in every way development which ultimately con- 
tributes to the security of the Nation. I can just recall very quickly 
one example that was used in some earlier hearings in discussions 
with Mr. Honaman—the development of the transistor by the Bell 
Laboratories. 

I think it is the conviction of most of those in the electronics indus- 
try that the release of that very important development and its use 
by all of American industry has contributed far more to the defense 
of the Nation in the matter of a few years than it could had it been 
kept a tightly classified secret in 10 times the period of time. 
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So when we discuss the matter of technology and of science, I think 
that there is a very real responsibility for the officials in charge of the 
roblems of security to weigh the advantages of full utilization of 
the knowledge against any temporary disadvantage that might accrue 
because some potential enemy may also obtain the information. 

Tam not at all convinced that the classifying of these basic research 
projects contributes anything but confusion to the security of this 
Nation. I think it also seriously impedes the development we must 
have. 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming that what Mr. Moss says is correct—and 
of course I agree with him that there has been too broad classification, 
too much of it, and declassification has been too slow—but t was just 
thinking that in the end someone must assume the responsibility of 
determining what should and should not be declassified. How can 
the Congress lay down rules as to what shall be given out in basic 
scientific research and what shall not be ? 

Admiral Hoskins, you have had how long an experience in the 
service ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Forty years, sir. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You lost a leg in action, too! 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You are interested, I assume, in being protected 
hereafter from losing the other one 4 

Admiral Hosktns. I don’t want to lose the other one, sir, if I can 
keep it. 

Mr. Horrman. You think some sort of classification is necessary, 
do you not ? 


OVERCLASSIFICATION WEAKENS SECURITY SYSTEM 


Admiral Hosktns. Absolutely, sir. But, Mr. Hoffman, one motto 
of our office is that when you overclassify, you weaken the whole 
security system. So we are all, as American citizens, for giving full 
protection to our country. Throughout the 180 years of our Govern- 
ment, however, I have never known a man to be court-martialed for 
overclassifying a paper, and that is the reason, I am afraid, we are 
inthe mess we are in today. 

That is exactly what we are trying to straighten out, and that is 
why the objectives of your committee are so helpful to us because 
they are also our objectives. 

Mr. Horrman. And spurred on by the committee, you are stepping 
up this declassification business ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of anyone better qualified than some 
individual who has had experience—leaving yourself out of it, of 
course ¢ 

Admiral Hoskrns. Yes, sir; that would be my approach. Leave 
my modesty with me, if you will, please, sir. 

Mr. Horeman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Moss. I just want to make this observation. As I read the 
Constitution, the Congress has a very real role in providing for the 
security of this Nation. And no one, regardless of their experience, 
is infallible. We find that ont each 2 years, Mr. Hoffman, when we 
go back to our districts and seek a renewal of our contract. 
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- We are confident we are the best judges of what is good for the 
Nation. 

Mr. Horrman. At least we pretend we are. We may know beite 

Mr. Moss. We are no less human than those we put in a uniform op 
grant authority by appointment to the Executive. When we sit dow, 
and discuss common problems, sometimes we come up with a better 
way of handling the approach to those problems or getting a solution 
to them. 

Mr. Horrman. I think the vice admiral will agree with me that 
spurred on by the very strenuous efforts of the committee and the 
staff—or the chairman of the committee; I will put it that way— 


and Mr. Fascell and the staff, this declassification business has been 
speeded up, hasn’t it ? 


Admiral Hoskins. It certainly has. 

Mr. Moss. Speaking for myself, I am highly pleased with the atti- 
tude of Admiral Hoskins and the staff and the cooperative attitude 
it demonstrated, not only here but in the initial contracts with the 
staff of the subcommittee. And working on the policies which yoy 
have enunciated today, I think we can look forward to a considerable 


improvement. I think we are both in agreement that it is necessary 
and desirable. 


Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Horrman. Before you turn to Mr. Fascell, would you say then 
that from a practical standpoint, due to the efforts of the chairman 
and Mr. Fascell and the staff 

Mr. Moss. And Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. That the committee’s task is almost over; the com- 
mittee’s job? 

Mr. Moss. I am optimistic, but at this point I am not that optimistic, 

Mr. Horrman. Of course we would be out of a job for a while. I 
can understand that. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Chairman, it seemed to me that we are ata 
point in this country where, if a decision has not already been made 
on the problem of basic scientific research, we ought to press for fur- 
ther consideration of it. 

This problem of basic scientific research as it affects our national 
security is vital, and I do not feel that we ought to leave the subject 
at all until we understand clearly what is being done, why it is being 
done and whether conditions today require a change. 

I make this statement without regard to who might be involved. I 
think it is that important. 

Therefore, I think we ought to know: Are all basic scientific proj- 
ects, as such, classified ? Secondly, does everybody have the same 
definition as to what is basic research and pure science, or are we using 
semantics to get around that problem in order to classify it? 

And then I think we ought to take a specific example and follow 
it through. I would like to suggest one. I read several months ago 
a release—I presume it was official; it came out of the Air Force—on 
a very, very important project to my way of thinking, the use of 
magnetic force. 

Is this basic research? Is it pure science? Of course I know all 
research has a possible military application and ought to have. That 
is the reason we get into it. Is that project classified? Should it be! 
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These are the things that we ought to know. I am just using one 
example—basic research. There are probably hundreds of others. 
[think this subject is far too important to the country to let it go on 
the theory that, because somebody handles a classified document, the 
whole project is classified. 

Everybody has been very cooperative, Mr. Chairman, on the mil- 
itary side of this thing. We have made some progress. Frankly my 
own opinion is we have only scratched the surface. We have had 
along accumulation of difficulties on classification. I just can’t feel 
any greater danger than there is in dividing the American people 
from their Government. 

I feel the question of basic research and science and the complete 
availability across the board is very important, and with each 24 
hours that goes by it becomes more vital. 

I don’t suppose that this committee could get into the discussion of 
every basic research project, but I think we ought to get one of 
them and study it as an example of what is the current operation. 

Mr. Moss. Have you anything further ? 

Mr. Fascett. No, sir. I just wanted to get myself on the record. I 
have been worrying about this thing for a long time. 

Mr. Moss. Admiral, have you had an opportunity yet of working 
with the ASTIA (Armed Services Technical Information Agency) 
Division over at the Library of Congress ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, I have not, sir. But I sent Mr. 
Harrison of my staff out to Dayton to talk to the ASTIA people. I 
think if you have any questions about that, sir, he can answer them. 


FAILURE TO AFFIX DOWNGRADING INSTRUCTIONS ON ASTIA PAPERS 


Mr. Moss. Fine. Before asking the questions, I would like, if there 
is no objection, to include a letter from the chairman to the ASTIA 
Reference Center of the Library of Congress under date of October 
14, 1957, and the reply to that letter from the Office of the Secretary 
of the Department of the Air Force under date of November 7, 1957. 

(The letters referred to are as follows :) 


GOVERN MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1957. 
ASTIA REFERENCE CENTER, 
Technical Information Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Miss Lillian Hamrick.) 
Deak Miss HAmMricK: Department of Defense Directive 5200.1, dated July 8, 

1957, includes the following language under part 2, III B: 


“ADVANCE SECURITY PLANNING 


“* * * The basic study or project will include appropriate security guidance, 
which may be included in a special annex, covering such points as: 

“1. Issuance of guides for the assignment of classification categories to 
various portions of the project, as appropriate * * * 

“3. Planning for phased downgrading, declassification, and public release of 
information concerning the project when practicable.” 

Would you please examine all reports postdated July 8, 1957, now in the pos- 
session of the ASTIA Reference Center, Technical Information Division, and 
Teport back to the House Government Information Subcommittee, of which I 
am chairman, on the following factors: 

i. What is the total number of documents in your possession postdated July 
§, 1957? 


69222—58—pt. 13 
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2. How many documents assign “classification categories to various Portions 
of the project’? 

3. How many documents contain “planning for phased downgrading, declas. 
sification, and public release of information concerning the project”? 

4. How many documents contain any other form of “security guidance,” what 
are the specific forms of such guidance, and to how many documents does each 
such form apply? 

Sincerely, 


























JOHN E. Moss, Chairman, 







DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 7, 1957, 





Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Information, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of October 14, 1957, to the ASTIA 
Reference Center, Technical Information Division, of the Library of Congress, 
in which you requested information concerning documents received by that 
agency. 

Answers to specific questions set forth in your letter are as follows: 

1. Question: What is the total number of documents in your possession post- 
dated July 8, 1957? 

Answer: Seven hundred documents are postdated July 8, 1957. 
reports, 165 had been assigned a security classification. 
“Secret,” and 135 are classified “Confidential.” 

2. Question: How many documents assign “classification categories to various 
portions of the project”? 

Answer: None. 

3. Question: How many documents contain “planning for phased downgrad- 
ing, declassification, and public release of information concerning the project”? 

Answer: None. 

4. Question: How many documents contain any other form of “security guid- 
ance,” what are the specific forms of such guidance, and to how many documents 
does each such form apply? 

Answer: Fifteen of the classified reports contained some downgrading instruc. 
tions: 

(a) Ten contained the statement, “Regrading data cannot be predetermined,” 

(b) Five contained the statement, “The security classification of this report 
should be downgraded when appropriate to conform with the United States 
Navy Security Manual for classified matter and current Bureau of Aeronautics 
directives setting forth security classification policies for naval aircraft and 
equipment.” 

I sincerely trust that the above details provide the information desired. 

Sincerely, 
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Jor W. KELLY, 
Major General, United States Air Force, 
Director, Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Moss. Have you made copies of those ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir 

Mr. Moss. Would you turn to the answer from the Department of 
the Air Force? This is just a sampling here. I find that, of 165 
documents classified, 30 are classified as secret, and 135 are classified 
as confidential. Some of these are the basic research type projects; 
are they not? 

Mr. Mrrcneni. Yes, sir. They could also be documents connected 
with contract development. 

Mr. Moss. Question No. 2, we asked: “How many documents 
assign ‘classification categories to various portions of the project’ ”! 

The indication there, because of the answer that none has been so 
assigned, is that the present policy or requirements, because of the 
nature of the documents, lead to no breakdown as you ultimately 
envision. 
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None of them has planning for phased downgrading or declassifi- 
ation. The letter indicates that 15 did contain some downgrading 
instructions and that 10 contained the statement that regrading data 
cannot be predetermined. 

In those instances, it would seem advisable, would it not, to have 
,review date fixed, even though the regrading might not be deter- 
mined at this time? ae 

Admiral Hoskins. Mr. Chairman, really—since this is the first 
time I have seen this—I do not feel qualified to answer the question. 
But that regrading, in my opinion, should always be a consideration 
yeshould follow through on. That is purely a general statement and 
not in connection with this piece of paper, sir. ' 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt a moment to point 
out that what the chairman is referring to here are documents received 
after issuance on July 8, 1957, of directive 5200.1 which contained 
the provisions for declassification. 

All of these documents have been received since that directive was 
issued and, according to this statement, none has been handled in 
empliance with the declassification procedures of that directive. 


SERVICES HAVE NOT IMPLEMENTED DECLASSIFICATION PROVISIONS OF 5200.1 


Colonel Hinxkie. But, Mr. Counsel, the military departments have 
not completed their implementation of that directive. Perhaps that 
could explain it. 

Mr. Mircuett. They have not? 

Colonel Hinxie. They have not published new or amended service 
directives. Perhaps the Air Force directive is the one that would 
apply here. ; 

Mr. Moss. I think we recognize that, Colonel. We are bringing 
this up and including it as a part of the record because it demonstrates 
sme of the practices which are being followed in this particular 
division and suggest that it certainly is a matter of concern for your 
committee. 

Colonel H1nxxx. This will be very helpful to us. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL 


Mr. Fascetzt. Admiral Hoskins, how far back does this classified 
material go? 

Admiral Hoskins. Well, sir, there may be people in the Govern- 
ment who could answer that question, but I doubt it. I don’t know 
myself. 

Colonel Hinxxe. Can we get him any information on that, about 
how far back our backlog of classified information goes, the date ? 

Captain Eeserr. The backlog of classified documents came about 
through the Espionage Act in 1917. There was no official military 
dassification prior to that. 

In talking to the people in Archives, they don’t consider those 
originated prior to 1917 as classified documents; they grant access 
based on the instructions that are contained with the documents. 

Mr. Fascety. Am I to assume that anything that originated prior 
01917 is not classified ? 
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_ Captain Eesert. It is not classified from a military standpoint 
sir. You have such things as medical records, personnel records 
that contain perhaps derogatory information of some type that would 
not be releasable—courts-martial, that sort of thing. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. Mr. Chairman, we had the Riggs case where the 
man wrote a story on intelligence matters dating back to the days of 
General Washington. He could not get World War I materia] re- 
leased. 

Mr. Moss. While it may not be classified, some of it is not available 

Captain Eezert. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. Moss. It wasn’t the formalized classification prior to 1917, but 
there were policies of withholding ? ’ 

Captain Ecperr. Apparently so, sir. There were restrictions that 
were placed on it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. So when we say there were no classifications that does 
not correctly reflect the situation. There are documents prior to 1917 
which still are not available, outside of the categories mentioned by 
you. 

a Eesert. They don’t consider them to be classified, sir, un- 
less they have 

Mr. Moss. I realize that, but they just don’t consider them to he 
available. 

Captain Eeserr. That’s right. 

Mr. Moss. So it is as effective as though they were classified. 
Captain Ecrert. They are available to some people, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Some people have had difficulty in getting access to them. 





PEARL HARBOR INFORMATION 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, is there still some of the informa- 
tion about Pearl Harbor classified ? 

Colonel Hinxtz. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Horrman. You know a House committee tried to get some 
information about that situation. 

Colonel Hinxiz. Mr. Niederlehner perhaps can answer that better 
than wecan. I really don’t know. 

Mr. NreperteHner. I think, Mr. Hoffman, after the Roberts Report, 
there was very little with respect to Pearl Harbor that remained 
classified. It isnot my field. 

Mr. Horrman. We still don’t know where General Marshall was 
when that information came in, do we? Is that classified? Don’t 
the records show where he was on the 7th of December ? 

Mr. NrepERLEHNER. I read in the newspaper that he was at Fort 
Myer. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t mean about the newspaper. I can read that, 
too. But 1 mean the records. Is there anything in the record? Isn't 
that classified—quite a lot of that information ? 

Mr. NrepeRLEHNER. I am sure that his assignment on December /, 
1941, would be known. 

Mr. Horrman. Where was he? 

Mr. NreperLeHner. At Fort Myer. 

Mr. Horrman. Who said so? He never did; did he? 

Mr. NreperteHner. I don’t recall. 
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Mr. Moss. It would be safe to assume that some of the information 
regarding every military action is still classified or not available; 
wouldn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Nievertenner. I think the captain is more qualified te answer 
that than I am, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Would the captain like to respond to that question? 

Colonel Hinxxe. Sir, I think these are two different subjects we 
are talking about. One is the classification of material and the other 
ig the release of the material. We have no responsibility for the re- 
lease of information per se. 

Mr. Moss. I realize that your agency doesn’t. 


CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


Mr. Fascett. Admiral, how about the investigation of Custer’s last 
stand ? 

Admiral Hoskins. I had a query from a member of your staff about 
that, sir. I got all the information I could. Apparently that is avail- 
able now. 

Mr. Moss. Are there any other questions? 

I would like to include at this point in the record a letter from the 
Chairman to Secretary McElroy under date of October 16, and a 
reply from the Secretary under date of November 13, 1957, relative 
tothe number of persons who have authority to classify in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 

If there is no objection, these two letters will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The letters mentioned are as follows :) 


House GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., October 16, 1957. 
Hon. Nern H. McErroy, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. Secretary: Recommendation 2c of the Coolidge Committee on 
Classified Information reads as follows: “Cut down the number who are author- 
ized to classify information as top secret and to receive copies of top-secret 
papers.” 

The implementation of this recommendation, according to former Secretary 
Wilson, is contained in part 4, II, A. Authority to Classify of DOD Directive 
200.1, July 8, 1957. 

The House Government Information Subcommittee, of which I am chairman, 
would like to know the exact number of persons with authority to classify mate- 
rial top secret, both before July 8, 1957, and under the current version of 5200.1, 
in the following offices and department: Office of the Secretary of Defense, in- 
cluding the directors of research and development programs, chiefs of the 
technical services or bureaus, and the chief, his deputies and commanders in the 
Armed Forces special weapons project; the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and its subordinate agencies; the Department of the Army; the Department of 
the Navy, including the Marine Corps; and the Department of the Air Force. 

If exact figures are not available in any case, either before or after July 8, 1957, 
please state reasons. 

The subcommittee staff has already been given informal estimates by Col. 
Sidney S. Rubenstein of your Office (Manpower and Personnel). According to 
these figures, the number authorized to classify top secret in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense has been cut from 57 before July 8 to 22 today. The num- 
ber in the Department of the Army has been cut from several hundred to 40 
(and that figure is final). The number in the Department of the Air Force has 
been cut from 79 (with authority delegated by these to about 770) to 52, a figure 
which may reach 300. The number in the Department of the Navy has been cut 
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from approximately 2,000 to about 200, but again this figure could reach 1,00 
before delegation of authority under the current 5200.1 is completed. : 

The subcommittee would like your explanation as to how one service depart 
ment (the Army) can limit the origination of top-secret classification to g final 
figure of 40, while a second department (the Air Force) estimates that its final 
figure may reach 300, and the third department (the Navy) estimates its figure 
could reach 1,000. 

In addition, while the directive of July 8 apparently does withdraw the 
authority to classify material top secret from 40-odd officials in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, it nevertheless continues such authority for the assist. 
ant to the Secretary of Defense for Legislative Affairs and for the Assistant 


Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). The subcommittee would like to know 
what manner of material either of these two officials could originate which 
would require their affixing a classification of top secret. 

In view of the fact that the subcommittee has scheduled additional hearings 
on Department of Defense information policies for November 18 and 19, I would 
appreciate answers to the above questions by November 11. 

Sincerely, 


JoHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
FOR MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, 
Washington, D. C., November 13, 1957, 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of October 16, 1957, ad. 
dressed to the Secretary of Defense, concerning authority to originate top 
secret material in accordance with the provisions of Department of Defense 
Directive 5200.1, dated July 8, 1957. 

You have specifically requested the exact number of persons within the De 
partment of Defense authorized to classify top secret material both before July 
8, 1957, and under the current Department of Defense Directive 5200.1. 

In regard to persons having authority to originate top secret material prior 
to July 8, 1957, the figures listed below are the best available. To provide more 
exact ficures would necessitate communicating with all commands, worldwide, 
at considerable cost and time delay. 

The exact number of persons authorized will vary from time to time due to 
operational circumstances. Based on information now at hand, the number of 
persons authorized to originate top secret is as follows: 













Under De- 

Department or agency Prior to | partment of 
July 8, 1957 | Defense Di- 

rective 5200.1 











Office of the Secretary of Defense (including research and engineering | 57 

Joint Chiefs of Staff... ; a () 16 
Army. ; ts 1, 575 | 46 
Navy (including Marine Corps) ‘ 7 2, 890 | 181 
Ite Sh tetas, Bete or Os eels ie Fe niles | 78 | 22 
Armed Forces s-ecial weapons project ~s kishore bes aes 72 | 13 













1 Not fixed: dependent on assignments. 


With respect to the number of persons authorized in the Navy, the reason for 
this is that the Navy has task forces operating throughout the world and it is 
necessary for the commanders of these task forces to have complete classification 
authority. 

In the telephonic discussion with a member of your staff, some of the figures 
mentioned pertained to derivative classification authority. This authority, 
which is specifically defined in the directive, is not to be confused with the 
authority to originate top-secret material. The directive specifically provides 
that the authority to originate top-secret material cannot be delegated. 
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You have asked what manner of material either the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs or the assistant to the Secretray of Defense for Leg- 
islative Affairs could originate which would require their affixing a classification 
of top secret. These officers are key members of the immediate staff of the 
secretary Of Defense whose work requires close and intimate association with 
the Secretary in the conduct of the business of the Department. U nder such 
circumstances their work at times requires them, in addition to servicing the 
public and the Congress, to perform other specific assignments for the Secretary 
which may Or may not be related to the primary responsibilities of their respec- 
tive offices and which also may require them to initiate top-secret material. 

I trust the above information answers the questions raised. 

Sincerely yours, 
/8/ STEPHEN S. JACKSON, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER WHO CAN CLASSIFY TOP SECRET 


Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, that statement shows there has been 
agreat decrease in the number. The number has been limited, hasn’t 
it, drastically ? 

Mr. Moss. Admiral Hoskins indicated between 50 and 93 percent, 
somewhere in that vicinity. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. At least a 50-percent reduction. That is in the record. 

Mr. Mircnety. Admiral, do you have any idea how many were 
classifying before the limiting directive which the chairman has just 
put in the record ? ’ 

Admiral Hoskins. No, sir; but it ran into thousands. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. In other words, there has been a substantial im- 
provement as a result of this directive. 

Admiral Hoskins. Oh, yes, it has been very helpful to us. 

Mr. Mircnevy. This is on top secret ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes. 

Mr. Mircueii. Admiral, this morning you presented to the chair- 
man of the committee this notice which is entitled, “Request this file 
be reviewed for possible regrading of those documents which are origi- 
nated by personnel of your division office.” 

I notice that in this notice you have here it refers to AR 38-5. That 
isan Army regulation, I believe. Does this same notice apply across 
the board in Defense ? 

Colonel Hinxie. No. 

Mr. Mircuez. In other words, to Air Force and Navy? 

Colonel Hinkxix. It does not. We are merely giving that as an 
illustration. Both of them, as a matter of fact, happen to be Army. 
Both of them apply to Army only. 

Mr. Mircueyi. Are you having difficulty getting the Air Force and 
the Navy to come along with such a directive as this? 

Colonel Hinxtie. No. 

Mr. Moss. They indicated before there was agreement and coopera- 
tion, and those were made a part of the record. 

Are there other questions! Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascetyi. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Only one. I think you enlightened me on that one. 

For example, this letter from the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Stephen S. Jackson, where, prior to July 8, 1957, the Army had 1,575 
who could use the stamp on documents, it now has 46? 
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Admiral Hosxrys. I think that is right, yes, sir. 

Colonel H1nxx. On top secret, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And a similar reduction all the way through, | 
gather from Mr. Moss that you spoke on that before, the reason for 
that. Would you repeat that? Was that in part due to the activities 
of the committee and the publicity given by the press? 

Admiral Hoskins. It was the implementation of Department of 
Defense Directive 5200.1, sir. That directive came out of the Secre. 
tary of Defense’s office. It was published 8 days after my office was 
established, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How did it happen that this change occurred at that 
particular time? What was the reason for this drastic reduction in 
the number of individuals ? 

Admiral Hoskins. I think you can probably answer that better than 
I can, Mr. Niederlehner. 

Mr. Nrepervenner. I think, Mr. Hofiman, that was a result of the 
Coolidge Committee studies, just as the establishment of Admiral 
Hoskins’ office was the result of the Coolidge Committee studies, 

Mr. Horrman. And also publicity given that study ? 

Mr. Niepertenner. That is correct, sir, among other things, of 
course. 

Mr. Horrman. Apparently before that time everybody was drifting 
along. It was easier to do nothing than to do something. 

Mr. Niepertenner. There had been previous efforts, but I think 
none quite so specific as the Coolidge Committee studies themselves, 

Mr. Horrman. There seemed to be a drastic change in policy. I 
just wondered to what it was due, that is all. 

Mr. Moss. Admiral, in the course of your studies, do you have the 
authority to, and will you, review and suggest changes in the security 
manuals used by the various services ? 

Admiral Hoskins. I will, sir. 

Colonel Hinxxe. As applies to declassification. 

Mr. Moss. As I recall, Colonel, the opening statement of Admiral 
Hoskins in the third paragraph under No. 2 contains this statement: 

To minimize further contributions to any future backlog. 


So you would be concerned with more than just declassification? 

Colonel Hinxte. Yes, sir, we are concerned with it, and our Future 
Programs Division does have that responsibility. 

We will be working in coordination with the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower, Personnel, and Reserves, who has the respon- 
sibility for classification and for the security program. 

Admiral Hoskins. We have very close cooperation between the 
offices, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. You indicated in response to my first question that in 
putting into effect policies relative to downgrading or declassifying 
that you do not have to clear with the service departments. 

Admiral Hoskins. No,sir. Wediscussit with them, sir. We don’t 
have to get their concurrence. 

Mr. Moss. If you have recommendations for changes in policy as 
reflected in the security manuals of the three departments, could you 
put those into effect? Or would you merely recommend them to the 
individual departments ? 
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Admiral Hosxrns. No, sir, I would bring it to their attention and 
try to get them to correct it. Failing that, 1 would be forced to carry 
itup to Mr. Snyder or Mr. McElroy. 

Mr. Moss. You have easy access to both of those gentlemen ? 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir, 1 have very welcome access, I may say, 


va Moss. Then you will undertake this review of the security 
manuals. 

Admiral Hoskins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Any further questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetxi. No, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Admiral, I want to thank you for your appearance here 
this morning. I certainly want to compliment you on your attitude 
and on the cooperation you have given the staff of the subcommittee 
to date. I hope that we can continue that close cooperation. I am 
confident it will be beneficial if we can. 

Mr. Horrman. Would that be in behalf of the committee, too, as 
well as yourself ? 

Mr. Moss. It will be in behalf of the committee. I would be very 
pleased to have the committee join in those sentiments. 

Because of the time, the committee will now recess until 2 o’clock, at 
which time we will resume with Mr. Trevor Gardner. 

The committee will now stand in recess. 

(Thereupon, at 11:40 a. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now be in order. Our first wit- 
ness this afternoon will be Mr. Trevor Gardner, who served as the 
Air Force Chief of Research and Development from 1953 to February 
of 1956. He has since returned to his position as president of the 
Hycon Manufacturing Co., which specializes in guided missiles and 
electronic equipment. 

Mr. Gardner first appeared before the sube committee on July 12, 
1956 (hearings, pt. 5), at the invitation of the chairman, at which time 
he generally confirmed the views of the 9 prominent scientists who had 
testified 4 months earlier. 

Briefly, he stated that the United States progress in weapons de- 
velopment is being seriously retarded by exc aaive secrecy, with its 
rigid standards of classification and personnel « learance; with its 
application of the unworkable need-to-know prince ites and with its 
compartmentalization of scientific information. 

In November of 1956, the charges made by Mr. Gardner in the scien- 
tific panel were denied almost in toto before the subcommittee by offi- 
cials representing the research and development branches of the three 
services and the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Gardner has therefore been requested to reappear before the 
subcommittee so that he can elaborate on his earlier testimony and so 
that the sube ‘committee may obtain a clear picture of the avail: bility of 
scientific information within the military establishments. 

Mr. Gardner—— 
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Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, I have put in writing the comments] 
wanted to make this morning. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Dechert, 1 have not recognized you, and in a confep. 
ence before the meeting started I indicated I would not. You haye 
not been summoned to appear before the committee nor have you been 
requested. I must insist that you take your seat. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, this morning he wanted to make some 
statement, and this afternoon he wanted to offer one. He gave me, 
copy. Thatisthe first [haveseenit. May I offer it? 

Mr. Moss. You may offer it. However, I shall decline approval, 
and it will not be made a part of the record, until I have had the oppor. 
tunity of studying it. 

Mr. Horrman. Will it be made a part of the record later ? 

Mr. Moss. It will not unless I decide to approve it. Mr. Dechert is 
not going to inject himself at will into these hearings. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you advise me of your decision ? 

Mr. Moss. My decision is that at the moment—— 

Mr. Horrman. No. I mean 

Mr. Moss. That will not be made a part of the record, and Mr, 
Dechert will not be heard. 

Mr. Horrman. You said you were going to look it over. Then will 
you advise me ? 

Mr. Moss. Most assuredly I will advise you. I will not have time 
to look it over at this time. 

Mr. Horrman. In any event, I will put it in the minority views; 
and if it is excluded from the minority views, I will put it in the House 
record when we meet. 

Mr. Moss. That is your privilege. 

Mr. Horrman. I hope you will, in my behalf, Mr. Dechert, hand the 
press a copy, if you have not already done so. 

Mr. Decuerrt. I have not done so. 

Mr. Moss. That is his privilege. 

Mr. Decnert. I have not attempted to inject myself, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Unless you are recognized, Mr. Dechert, you will not 
respond to anything. 

Mr. Gardner. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask, too, Mr. Chairman: Does the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Snyder, have the same request ? 

Secretary Snyper. I make the same request when I am to appear 
here. 

Mr. Moss. We will deal with that when the request is made. He 
is not at the present time on the witness stand. 





REGULATIONS HAMPERING BALLISTIC-MISSILE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gardner, in an official memorandum on the ballistic-missile pro- 
gram dated October 18, 1957, Secretary of Defense McElroy stated: 

I am not aware of any regulations that have been imposed which are presently 
hampering our efforts to carry out these schedules (see exhibit III-A). 

How would you explain this statement, in light of your earlier 


comments at the occasion of your first appearance before the sub- 
committee ? 
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STATEMENT OF TREVOR GARDNER, PRESIDENT, HYCON 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. GarpNer. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the (ome of testify- 
ing before this committee again, and I have read this memorandum 
in the press when it was published. I don’t know the exact status 
of all of the regulations to which the Secretary referred. 

My understanding of the situation is that there were then, and still 
are, outstanding regulations which are hampering the progress of the 
hallistic-missile program. 

Mr. Moss. Could you elaborate and give us some illustrations? 

Mr. Garpner. Perhaps we should define what I mean by regula- 
tions, sir—these being instructions to various members of the Christ- 
mas tree of command throughout the services. 

I think you will find requirements for channelizing information 
which are to be forwarded to the Secretary of Defense and from him 
to other parts of the Government, such as the newly formed office that 
Dr. Killian heads. 

I think you will find these are very time-consuming and that they 
generally tend to slow up the entire process of decisionmaking. This 
jgone group of regulations which simply refers to who must approve 
what in successive layers of management. 

I think there are other regulations regarding overtime, regarding 
the reduction of research and development programs, by 5 percent, 
regarding the stretchout of other programs, both missile and other- 
wise Which have an impact on the missile program. 

I believe that possibly Mr. McElroy just had not been adequately 
informed, since he was quite new at the ‘ob at that time. 

Mr. Moss. I think this morning it developed that in classifying 
research projects in pure science, even though the end product might 
not be classified, it was stated that the project itself would be classi- 
fied in order to afford those working on it access to other information 
developed—we will say—in connection with the application of some 
scientific principle. 


PURE SCIENCE SHOULD NOT BE CLASSIFIED 


Would you regard this tendency to classify the pure science as ¢ 
hampering influence on the progress of scientific development ? 

Mr. Garpner. Harking back to my previous testimony, sir, it seems 
tome that I stated then and can restate that areas of pure science 
should not be classified ; and I know it was never the intention of the 
Air Force when I was a member of it to so classify these areas— 
although frequently laws of nature or the results of laws of nature 
become the subject of classification, either by accident or by inclusion 
insome other area that is classified. 

Mr. Moss. Then that gets us on to the next question. As you know, 
the panel of scientists which appeared before this subcommittee in- 
sisted on separating basic scientific research, the so-called laws of 
nature, from specific applications of scientific ideas to weapons. 

They stated that basic research should never be classified. 
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In part 7 of the subcommittee hearings on page 1725, however, the 
following statement was made by Maj. Gen. J. S. Mills, the Air Fong 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Development: 

{n pure science, on the research side of it, I think the thing is wide open, 1 
don’t think there is very much classification. 


Would you agree with him that there is not much classification jp 
this field ? 








































DEFINITION OF BASIC SCIENCE 


Mr. Garpner. Generally the tendency is to avoid as much classifica. 

tion as possible. I would agree with General Mills there. However 
quite frequently areas in this field would be classified. I think when 
we use the terms “basic research” and “scientific research and devel. 
opment” these are susceptible of some definition and some latitude of 
definition. 

From time to time the words “basic research” mean different thin 
to different people. I can recall during my service in the Air Foree, 
when it was discovered that certain members of the Defense Depart- 
ment appeared to be somewhat against basic research in Defense, that 
an effort was made to rename and reclassify projects without chang. 
ing their content so that they would not fall into basic research. 

Some of these certainly continue to be basic research and were clas- 
sified through the normal classification system. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fascery. May I inquire to see if I can get a “for instance” out 
of this? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Fascetx. Mr. Gardner, let’s take this project on the use of mag- 
netic force and try to determine by the title whether it would be pure 
science and therefore generally not classified; or whether it would 
get over into the field of applied science and be classified. 

Would a research and development project which has as its basis 
the understanding and the possibility of the use of magnetic force 
as a propellant be in the realm of pure science of applied science? 

Mr. Garpner. I can think immediately of several areas, and the 
first one that comes to mind, sir, is a highly classified area. I think 
there are both unclassified and classified features of it. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let’s put it this way. To get away from the defini- 
tions that might be put on a basic-research program, how would you 
say a program would be defined so as not to be classified? That is 
what 1 am trying to get at. 

Mr. Garpner. My understanding of basic research is an inquiry 
into the laws of nature or the mention of the laws of nature, or the im- 
plications—peripheral implications—of the laws of nature, an attempt 
to understand what these laws are about. 

Mr. Fascetz. Therefore in this sense if we applied this definition 
to magnetic force, it would be pure science ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetu. But the minute we add the words “the possibility of 
using it as a method of propelling anything,” then it becomes— 

Mr. Garpner. It may or may not become classified. I would think 
the tendency would be to classify it, as soon as you indicate any kind 
of an application for the law of nature. 
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Mr. Fasceit. So then it would be a very simple matter, as a practical 
fact, to classify any research project, 

Mr. Garpner. ‘That is correct. ity bieas 

Mr. Fascetx. Simply by giving it the possibility of application. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. I might bring out, sir, there is one 
other criterion that frequently applies. Some universities refuse to 
take classified contracts, and in that instance an effort has to be made 
toso state and so orient their work that they remain unclassified. This 
igs where the rule goes the other way. ri he 

Mr. Fascetu. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

Mr. Moss. On page 1771 of that same series of hearings of the re- 
garch and development officials, Maj. Gen. John P. Daly, Army 
Director of Special Weapons, said that computing figures on the mis- 
sile was not as simple as it seemed. He stated there are a number of 
trajectories which will reach any given range simply by changing the 
angle of elevation and, depending on which angle of elevation you 
choose, the comparative loss of the missile. 

Would you care to comment on this statement? I think you dis- 
cussed at some length whether these computations could be made. 

Mr. Garpner. I agree with General Daly that there are obviously 
varying angles at which one might launch a missile, just as there are 
varying angles at which one might hit a tennis ball. There is an 
optimum trajectory for ballistic missiles which is the most efficient 
trajectory and the one which uses the least amount of energy in its 
field. 

it is very much like the definition of the shortest distance between 
two points being the straight line. 

This trajectory is well known, and computations related to this 
trajectory follow elementary laws of physics easily computed by ad- 
vanced high-school students. 

So in that sense I would disagree with General Daly. 


MISUSE OF TOP SECRET 


Mr. Moss. The Department of Defense directive on classification 
states that top secret should only be applied to information which 
could result in exceptionally grave damage to the Nation. Can you 
recall any cases in which the use of top secret was an obvious demon- 
stration of overclassification ? 

Mr. Garpner. According to your definition I can recall 1 or 2 classifi- 
cations, yes, sir—1 or 2 examples. 

Mr. Moss. Could you illustrate ? 

Mr. Garvner. Very early in 1953, shortly after reporting for duty 
in the Pentagon, I received an instruction from the Office of Defense 
to cancel a certain project. The instruction to cancel that project 
was classified “top secret.” 

Had we carried out the instruction, several thousand people would 
have had to know—which would have resulted in the information to 
cancel it being made available to the entire population of the country. 

So had I carried out the instruction, we would have violated the 
classification that had been applied. I think that classification was 
improperly applied according to your definition. 

Mr. Moss. Are there any other examples that you ean think of? 
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Mr. Garpyer. Yes. In connection with the use of a scientist in the 
Air Force, I received a Secretary of Defense instruction which Was 
classified “top secret” to prevent him from having contact with matters 
related to the Air Force business. 

This memorandum was sent out to all the major commanders in the 
Air Force such as the Air Materiel Command—all the major com. 
mands. The memorandum of instructions was classified “top secret,” 


so that if its terms had been carried out the security classification would 
have been meaningless. 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION BETWEEN THE SERVICES BLOCKED 


Mr. Moss. I believe you testified before that security procedures 
have blocked the exchange of information between the three services, 
In your judgment has classification ever reached the extreme where 
agencies within the same branch of the services have wasted effort 
and money by not knowing what each other were up to? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. Sometimes this is a good thing and necessary 
for security reasons. There are a number of instances where various 

ortions of the service do not know what their adjoining service is 
oing or what an adjoining division in the same service is doing. 

In the cases where this is beneficial to our national interest, it is 
certainly justifiable; and I can recall one case in which the fact that 
certain equipments existed was necessarily not revealed to a procuring 
service who was procuring other equipments to perform essentially 
the same function. , 

They went ahead and procured many millions of dollars worth of 
these other equipments which were useful, but were obsolete or obso- 
lescent models of the thing they were procuring. 

If I may just add a comment, sir, the thing I find wrong with this 
area of things is the lack of an automatic process for declassifying 
such information where the period of usefulness of the classification 
has been served. 


NEED FOR AUTOMATIC DECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. Moss. You feel it could be overcome through a better 
declassification procedure ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think that when classification is applied under such 
conditions, there should automatically be either a review date specified 
by the source of or the origin of the classification ; or some general rule 
automatically reviewing every 3 months, for example, all top-secret 
classificatons or every 6 months reviewing whether or not they should 
be declassified or classified. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think these occurrences are the exceptions or do 
they happen with sufficient frequency to be a major problem? 

Mr. Garpner. I think the occurrences could be described as excep- 
tions. Frequently they involve large amounts of money. I think the 
main problem is the automatic device for declassifying even the 
exceptions. 

Mr. Moss. If we declassified automatically 

Mr. Garpner. The automatic device for reviewing declassification. 

Mr. Moss. Isn’t there really a need for better coordination of in- 
formation if these things can happen as well as a need for reviewing 
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dassifications? I would say I don’t see how you could—by declassify- 
ing—avoid the example you used of a procurement agency procuring 
items which reflect duplicating an improved model. 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that it is declassification rather than co- 
ordination ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. The reason generally for applying security measures 
toa given document—and I presume we are talking about document 
security here—or a given area in which documents fall i is to limit the 
number of people who will know about it. 

This is true at all levels of classification—confidential, secret, top 
secret. 

The only difference is that more people are cleared for access at 
lower levels, although they may not know about it because of the need- 
to-know principle. 

This is always in conflict and will continue, as I see it, to be in con- 
flict with the optimum where no classification existed and where a free 
exchange of information was the order of the day. 

This is just one price we pay for doc ‘umentary security. We just 
hope that it is compensated in staying ahead of our possible enemies, 
which is its objective. 


NEED-TO-KNOW REQUIREMENT IS A BASIC DEFECT 


Mr. Moss. How can you demonstrate the need to know relative to 
something about which you can have no knowledge because it is clas- 
sified? How do you know what you need to know until you know 
what there is available to know ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is one of the basic defects of the classification 
system. There is no way of knowing what you need to know if it 
exists and you don’t know ‘that it exists. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think it is a workable principle ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is workable provided the amounts and kinds of 
material that are classified are greatly reduced from the total mass 
of material that is now subject to classification. 

Mr. Moss. Can it be established in the field of research and develop- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. GArpner. I think the whole principle of classification and 
progress in research and development are constantly at odds with 
each other and will remain so. 

Mr. Moss. To the degree that you have classification, you limit—— 

Mr. Garpner. You tend to limit: you don’t necessarily. 

Mr. Moss. You tend to limit the opportunity for advancement. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct, sir. I think that human beings 
being what they are, there are always a lot of people who are very 
adroit at making progress in spite of restrictions. They just have 
to address themselves to the problem of being able to do this. 


DESIRABILITY OF CENTRAL PERSONNEL SECURITY CLEARANCE 


Mr. Moss. Do you feel it might be beneficial if we had a central 
security clearance Defense-w ide throughout all of the services? 

Mr. Garpner. You are thinking now of clearance of people or 
clearance of 
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Mr. Moss. Of people where—if people are cleared—then they haye 
an easier time, even in establishing the peculiar need-to-know pri. 
ciple. 

Mr. Garpner. I think this is highly desirable, and I think one ¢ay 
go further in defense and say this should apply to other agencies 
which have implications in defense. 

Mr. Moss. Would that be AEC? 

Mr. Garpnrer. AEC is a good example. 

Mr. Moss. In other words, a governmentwide clearance system? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. I think the same thing may be ap. 
plied to the Library of Congress which has its own separate clear. 
ance procedure and other apparently unrelated arms of the Govern. 
ment—each of which has its own separate clearance procedure. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Moss? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Clearance of both individuals and information? 

Mr. Moss. First, clearance of individuals. 

Mr. Garpner. I understand the question as clearance of individ- 
uals, and I answered it in that context. 

Mr. Moss. On information our problem is more complicated be- 
cause we still have “need to know” to contend with. Even for 
cleared persons within the same department, they still have to estab- 
lish need to know on a given project. 

Mr. Garpner. If I might add a comment, sir, related to individ- 
uals 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 





SIMPLIFICATION NEEDED FOR DIFFERENCES BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL AND 
GOVERNMENT SECURITY CLEARANCES 


Mr. Garpner. I think that some simplification of the differences 
between the industrial security procedures and the inservice security 
procedures would also be highly desirable. 

Mr. Moss. Could you elaborate? 

Mr. Garpner. If I may, by a personal example, sir. Having been 
cleared in the Air Force for those things that one needs to be cleared 
for as an Assistant Secretary for Research and Development, when 
I left the Air Force my clearances were extinguished and had to be 
reestablished under the industrial security system. 

This involved repeating the same identical processes that I had 
gone through many times before—filling out the same identical forms, 
submitting them, fingerprinting, the entire repetition, and with re- 
lated cost to the Government. 

As of 6 o’clock one afternoon I was cleared for everything that I 
needed to be cleared for in my previous job, and as of 7 o'clock the 
next morning I was uncleared for anything, legally, and was not 
cleared for any access to any information until my industrial security 
clearance had been processed. 

This process takes time and money. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea how much money it takes ? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know, sir. The same thing applies, how- 
ever, to any one who comes out of the service and into industry, or 
vice versa. I think some uniformity between clearance procedures 
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between industrial security and Government security would be help- 
fal and would save money. 

Mr. Moss. Of course that would handle the problem of personnel. 
But even if the personnel had a uniform clearance, how could we 
overcome the complaints of the scientists that the need to know im- 

s on them a restraint which denies full opportunity to discuss 
rth others in related fields problems which are = mutual concern ? 

Mr. GarpNer. I don’t have any ideas in this area. It seems to me 
that this complaint will continue. It can cert sialyl be alleviated and 
reduced by reducing the number of things which are classified, and 
by limiting—w hich "TY understand has been done—the number of peo- 

Je who can originate a high classification. 

But I think that the complete free access and exchange of informa- 
tio and the need to know protect certain of it from our enemies, and 
will continue as a dilemma as long as we have a Government which 
has enemies. 

Mr. Moss. You see no way out of the matter of information other 
than more careful appraisal of that which will be classified 

Mr. GARDNER. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. May Lask him a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Horrman. Do I understand you then to say that one clearance 
in your opinion should be sufficient ? 

Mr. Garpner. Are wet talking about documents or individuals ? 

Mr. Horrman. Individuals, and documents too, for that matter. 

Mr. Garpner. This would certainly be highly desirable. Each of 
the services and the Department of Defense ‘separately and the AEC 
separately—to name six entities—apply their own criteria to the same 
amount of raw data that is gathered cone erning an individual to 
determine whether or not he should have access to classified material. 

Mr. Horrman. In one case you are working, for example, for the 
Government. You were working for the Air Force. One standard 
might apply there. Then when you resign that job and become presi- 
dent of a company which is engaged in some of the same activities, 
wouldn't the standards be different ? 

Mr. Garpner. I am not clear, sir, on why it should be different. 

Mr. Horrman. Your objective is different, if I may interrupt you. 
In one case you are working for the Government. Your sole interest 
supposedly is for the Government’s protection, national defense, say, 
m your case. Then when you go over with the company, of nec essity 
you are working for a profit and with a different objective. You are 
working for the company and its stockholders. 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, sir, that is understood. I don’t see that it 
affects the criteria that should be established to my access to one docu- 
ment classified secret if I have a need to use that document in con- 
nection with my work in either situation. 

Mr, Horrman. You don’t see that ? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t. 

Mr. Moss. The classification is given to indicate that the person 
is completely reliable and responsible and can be entrusted with in- 
formation at that level. Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Garpner. My understanding was that it did not relate to 
whether the person made use of that information or for his company’s 
role in serving the Government. 
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LACK OF INTERSERVICE BRIEFINGS ON IRBM’S 


Mr. Moss. Before your resignation in February 1956, were there 
any briefings on the intercontinental ballistic missiles between the 
Air Force people working on Thor and the Army people working q, 
Jupiter? Could you comment on that? 

Mr. Garpner. To the best of my recollection the word “Thor” wag 
coined after I left the Air Force. The Air Force’s plan for a mediyn. 
range missile and the Army’s various plans for a missile had beep 
discussed at the level only of the Assistant Secretary for Research 
and Development of the then Research and Development Policy 
Council. That was atriservice plus Defense organization. 

I am not aware of any Air Force and Army joint briefings that 
occurred at all in this particular area. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think such briefings would have been desirable 
and beneficial ? 

Mr. Garpner. They would have been desirable. I think it was 
apparent at that time even, that the two services would be in compe- 
tition in this area. In that connection recommendations were made, 
I think by both services—I know by the Air Force—to resolve the roles 
and missions of the 2 services in connection with medium-range 
missiles so that 1 service could get on with the development and plans 
for their use. This resolution was not made until sometime later, 
but both services went ahead. . 

I am not sure that either service would have completely informed 
the other service of all the details of their progress. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that there should be such briefings between 
the services on projects of that type? 

Mr. Garpner. That certainly is the intent of all of the coordinating 
rules that exist, and it is desirable where competing projects exist, 
that each know of the other’s progress and of the results of tests 
that are being made in critical areas which have horizontal application. 

Mr. Moss. We have been assured—I think by a number of witnesses 
before this committee—that this close coordination does exist. But 
fram your own experience you saw no evidence of it? 

Mr. Garpner. There were from time to time various triservice 
activities which simulated this kind of coordination, and in these tri- 
service affairs one of them was a 4 months’ analysis of the 3 service 
missile programs that I headed for the Secretary of Defense. Every 
effort was made to get all the information from the three services. 

In that sense they were briefed. 

But briefings between the three services, I think that has to occur 
at a fairly low level and does on an informal basis. 




























































































































































COMPETITION BETWEEN SERVICES INCONSISTENT WITH EXCHANGE OF 
INFORMATION 


Mr. Moss. They have occurred. But in your judgment they were 
not adequate to fully inform each other ? 

Mr. Garpner. Such briefings are inconsistent with the principle of 
competition which was encouraged at about the time I left. 

Mr. Moss. You had two principles, then. One that said you should 


coordinate, and then the principle of competition which in effect 
meant you should not? 
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Mr. Garpner. You should within the competition, correct. These 
were inconsistent. 

Mr. Moss. That could add to the cost. 

Mr. GarDNER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Do you believe that the United States Government knew 
of Russian advances in the field of guided missiles and earth satellites 
even before sputnik I and II were fired? 

Mr. Garpner. That is a very difficult question for me to comment 
on, sir, Since it involves areas of classification pertaining to intelligence, 
and is very difficult for any previous Government employee to com- 
ment on. 

I could refer you to some articles which I wrote shortly after 
leaving the Air Force for a national magazine which were cleared for 
security by the Department of Defense prior to their being published. 
These articles tried to outline the difficulties, and,the title of one of 
the articles was “The Guided Missile Crisis.” 

This one and an article that preceded it, outlined my opinion at 
that time and was approved by security review in the Air Force of 
the status of the Russian progress, and warned that the Russians were 
in fact approximately where they are proving themselves to be. 

Mr. Moss. Would a correct summary of your opinion on this ques- 
tion be that we did know? 

Mr. Garpner. The only correct summary I can give you, sir, is what 
was approved for security by the Department of Defense in May of 
1956. 




























GARDNER’S 1955 FALCON SPEECH 










Mr. Moss. I believe on your last appearance you testified concerning 
a speech you made on the Falcon missile in March 1955. (See hear- 
ings, pt. 5, p. 1054.) The speech was given to the graduating class of 
the Air Dechnical Institute at Dayton, Ohio. 

You stated that you received permission to make the speech from 
former Secretary Harold Talbott, that the speech was cleared with 
several deletions by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and that 
further changes were suggested and teletyped from Dayton to the 
Office of Security Review before you actually gave the speech. 

Despite all these precautions you testified the speech created “a 
bit of a stir.” Could you give us the details of that “bit of a stir” as 
you characterized it, especially as to what you were told by your 
superiors in the Government ? 














PRESIDENT’S COMPLAINT 












Mr. Garpner. The bit of a stir that you referred to was the statement 
by my superior, Secretary Talbott, which in turn he had gotten from 
his superior, Secretary Wilson, who stated he in turn had gotten it 
from his superior, President Eisenhower, that I had violated secu- 
rity in making the speech. Since I considered this a very serious 
charge, in spite of the informal way in which it came to me, I reex- 
amined my own records, and recalled that I had delayed making the 
speech in Dayton until we had each addition approved by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and also that even though it was extremely 
dull for the audience, I read every word that was in the speech and 
added no additional words so that I was satisfied that we had com- 
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plied with every rule of security that then existed. Apparently the 
President felt that nothing should be released to the public concernin 
guided missiles and felt that my speech, which after approval gtijj 
covered literally all of the missiles in the Air Force, was a breach 
of security even though it had been approved by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. 

One allegation had been made that I made changes that were not 
approved, and this was proven to be inaccurate. As a matter of fact, 
I carried the security review stamp around with me in my pocket for 
some time because I needed to refer to it frequently. 

Mr. Mrrconetz. The document that was stamped ? 
Mr. Garpner. The document that was stamped, yes, sir, correct. 

















OTHER WHITE HOUSE COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Moss. Was this the only time that the White House complained 
about the release of missile information, to your knowledge? 

Mr. Garpner. During the time I was in the service, over a period 
of 3 years, I never did hear directly from the White House. In each 
case it was either Secretary Talbott, or Secretary Quarles, or Secre- 
tary Wilson, or all of them, stating that the White House had com- 
plained, and almost every time any reference was made in the press 
or in aviation trade journals to Air Force missiles, I received some 
kind of admonition that this should be prevented. 

Mr. Mircueryi. Do you believe that came from the President him- 
self or from a member of the White House staff ? 

Mr. Garpner. It was represented to me in each case as being from 
the President himself. 














PRESIDENTIAL BRIEFINGS 


Mr. Moss. On how many occasions were you given the opportunity 
to brief the White House personally on Air Force missile develop- 
ment ! 

Mr. Garpner. This occurred twice. 

Mr. Moss, Were these extensive briefings ? 

Mr. Garpner. The first one was a briefing by myself and Dr. von 
Neumann and General Schriever and lasted approximately—I refer 
now to briefings of the Cabinet, sir—this one lasted approximately 
45 minutes. It was followed by another briefing in the afternoon of 
approximately an hour of the staffs of the various people present at 
the meeting. 

The second briefing of the Cabinet occurred approximately 414 
months later in which the Air Force program was presented as a part 
of a presentation to the Cabinet by members of the other services and 
by members of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

An attempt was made at this time to limit the total presentation 
to 30 minutes. My portion of that was between 8 and 10 minutes to 
present the Air Force program. 

Mr. Moss. On any of these oceasions did you acquaint the President 
with your views relative to the effect of excessive secrecy regulations 
and other restrictions and your conviction that they were blocking 
progress in the field of missile development ? 
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Mr. Garpner. At one of these meetings we were advised that such 
comments would not necessarily be productive. However, at one of 
these meetings the need for a new press policy in relation to missiles 
was stated, since the program was getting so large it was impossible 
to keep from informing the public or keeping the public from being 
informed through all the mediums that exist about missiles and their 
rogress and extent of activ ities—particularly in the ballistic missile 


bald. 


PUBLIC INADEQUATELY INFORMED ABOUT MISSILES 





Mr. Moss. Do you feel that the public was adequately informed 
during this per iod ? 

Mr. “GarvNER. I do not, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that adequately informing the public would 
have in any way impaired the security of the Nation ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is very simple to apply hindsight now and say 
“No.” At the time I think informing the public would have speeded 
up many of the projects, since we not only would have been able to 
have gotten people that we badly needed to join in projects which we 
couldn’t describe or couldn’t name, but we would have had less diffi- 
culty explaining unusual occurrences in communities which were get- 
ting surprised by loud explosions and so on. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think it might have better prepared the people 
for the launching of the Russian satellite? 

Mr. Garpner. I am not sure that anything could have prepared us 
for the shock of the launching of the Russian satellites, particularly 
Sputnik II. But certainly this kind of public enlightenment over a 
period of time would have helped. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. The fact that the Russians were first in launching 
the satellite doesn’t mean that they have superior military power, does 
it? Aren’t there a few other things that ought to be taken into 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes. Which question would you like me to answer 
first, sir ? 

Mr. Horrman. Both of them—one after the other—whichever you 
want first. 

Mr. Garpner. I think the first question you asked relates to whether 
or not it means they have superior military power. I think taken by 
itself, Sputnik I certainly does not imply superior military power, 
except insofar as it applies to their knowledge of ballistic missiles. 
Coupled, however 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, let me interrupt there. That is on the 
assumption that our experts have told the people everything they, 
the experts, know. Your answer doesn’t take into consider ation, does 
it, the fact that our experts may know something that they haven’t 
told ? 

Mr. Garpner. No; it doesn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, go ahead. 





UNDERESTIMATE OF RUSSIAN PROGRESS 


Mr. Garpner. However, if you examine our consistent record of 
underestimating Russian progress, beginning with the fact that we 
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missed the date on which they might fire the first successful A-bomb 
by 4 years, we followed this by missing the date on which they would 
have the H-bomb by 2 years, we followed this by underestimating the 
date on which they would have a MIG-—15, a MIG-17, the equivalent 
of the B—52, the equivalent of all of our jet engines and jets and air. 
planes we do not have, their possession of many submarines in the 
naval field—if you add all of those underestimates to the underesti- 
mate of Sputnik I, without worrying about Sputnik II—I think we 
can deduce perhaps not that they have superior military power, but 
that we have a consistent record of underestimating this progress, 
whatever their status of power is. Mes 

Mr. Horrman. And you can add the one that they have superiority 
in advertising, too; can’t you? 

Mr. Garpner. I don’t know why we should add that. 
posed to be best in the world at that. 

Mr. Horrman. At advertising? Well, we may be in self-conceit 
and advice to other people, but you might also add the one, their ability 
to place their agents in our Federal Government in policymaking 
positions and all, including in the armed services; is that right? 

Mr. Garvner. I don’t know of any of their agents that are currently 
in the Federal Government—particularly in the armed services. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you ever know of any that were? 

Mr. Garpner. I never knew any personally that were, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You never had any information that there were such? 

Mr. Garpner. I had information of a privileged type; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You knew there were some in the Federal Govern- 
ment operating here in Washington, didn’t you, avowed Communists? 

Mr. Garpner. I knew what I read in the paper; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Didn’t you ever read some of the testimony where, 
for example, Lee Pressman, according to his own statement, was a 
Communist? He wrote the Wagner law, and after it was written 
when Nathan Witt, a Communist, according to Pressman, was counsel 
for the National Labor Board ? 

Do you remember when the Wagner law was being interpreted and 
put into force those two controlled the situation so far as the opera- 
tion and interpretation of that law went ? 

Mr. Garpner. What is your question, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. They were in the Federal Government, weren’t they? 
The Russians were ahead of us in placing their agents—we didn’t have 
any similar agents in high places in the Government in Russia, did we? 

Mr. Garpner. I certainly would have no knowledge of that. And, if 
I did, I wouldn’t say so. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean whether we had ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You know that the Russians had them in here, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Garvner. I deplore the fact that any of them could be here. 

Mr. Horrman. I say you knew that they were, don’t you? Didn't 
you ever know that Lee Pressman, who wrote the Wagner law, was a 
Communist ? 

Mr. Garpner. The name “Lee Pressman” does not 

Mr. Horrman. Does not register with you at all ? 

Mr. Garpner. Does not register in terms of my research and devel- 
opment activities. 
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Mr. Horrman. And that Lee Pressman and Nathan Witt were two 
of the fellows who controlled production to a large extent during the 
yar? That doesn’t even register with you? = 

Mr. Garpner. I am not an expert on communism in America. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t need to be an expert. You never read 
about that, never heard that even ? ; 

Mr. Garpner. I may have heard it. I don’t recall the details. 

Mr. Horrman. It didn’t make any worthwhile, lasting impression 
on you ? , ; 

Mr. Garpner. I won’t say that this or that didn’t. 

Mr. Horrman. You were with the Air Force from the beginning of 
1954 through 1954 and 1955 

Mr. Garpner. From 1953 through February 1956, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All of 1953? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. During that time the Unification Act, as amended, 
was in force, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. GarpNner. It was. 

Mr. Horrman. And under that it was the duty of the three depart- 
ments to cooperate, wasn’t it ? 

Mr. Garpner. It was. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they? The Air Force tried to with the other 
two, but did they ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is a very broad question. Do you mean was 
there one case where no cooperation was observed ? 

Mr. Horrman. What was the general policy? Did they cooperate 
or didn’t they ? 

Mr. Garpner. The general effort at the civilian level of management 
was to attempt to cooperate. Thinking people at all levels attempted 
to cooperate. 

Mr. Horrman. But they didn’t get very far; did they ? 

Mr. Garpner. Sometimes they did and sometimes they didn’t, de- 
pending on who the people were. 

Mr. Horrman. Depending on what ? 

Mr. GArpner. On who the people were that were in the act. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you ever read the hearings of the House com- 
mittee where they were attempting to establish a need for the writing 
of a catalog ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, I didn’t, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That would show where they were supposed to co- 
operate and there were different ideas as to whether they did or didn’t. 
The defense of the country depends somewhat, in addition to the pro- 
duction of these weapons, upon other questions, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Garpner. It does, indeed. 

Mr. Horrman. The supply of materials and so on. Have you any 
criticism or approval to express of what the services did along those 

lines ? 

Mr. Garpner. Along the lines of cooperating on items of procure- 
ment ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Garpner. I can only comment as broadly as my experience 
covers, which is research and development, procurement of research 
and development 

Mr. Horrman. And you don’t know about the others ? 
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Mr. Garpner. It would be very sketchy information. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, just let that go, then. With reference to 
the giving of what we call secret information, making that available 
do you think that that information should be entrusted to an indi. 
vidual who daily associates with Communists? 

Mr. Garpner. Not unless that were his duty to daily associate, 

Mr. Horrman. That would be wrong—to entrust that information, 
for instance, to Mr. Carlson here, if he was a scientist and a very skilled 
one. but he associated with me and I was a Communist. 

Would you think it would be proper to give him information ? 

Mr. GarpNer. What do you call “associated,” sir ? 

Mr. Horrman. Well, we had lunch together, we roomed in the same 
building, and in the same room, and we visited and read some of the 
same literature, even went fishing together on occasion ? 

Mr. Garpner. I wouldn’t presume that that would contaminate Mr. 
Carlson. 


Mr. Horrman. Even if we did it say day by day over a period of 
weeks ? 
Mr. Garpner. I still don’t think it is a matter of his personal 


integrity. 
OPPENHEIMER 


Mr. Horrman. I notice in the paper here a statement. You recom- 
mend the reemployment of Dr. Oppenheimer—is that the right 
pronunciation / 

Mr. Garpner. It is the right pronunciation, but not the right inter. 
pretation of what I said, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t mean that the press here has misquoted 
you, do you? 

Mr. Garpner. I have been in Washington long enough to know it 
is very dangerous to say that the press misquoted you, sir, but I would 
like to state 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t believe there is any danger because I think 
the press realizes that if a fellow says something which on mature 
reflection he thinks he shouldn’t have said, he is at liberty to deny it. 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield at this point, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Moss. I made it a point yesterday to listen to the television 
interview of Mr. Gardner, and I have not read the press accounts, 
but I can say that he did not recommend reemployment. He merely 
recommended that the matter be given careful reconsideration, and 
that the best judgment at the present and of the new special assistant, 
Dr. Killian, guide in the matter. And I believe he also suggested a 
reempaneling of the original board which acted on the Oppenheimer 
case to review the matter and if their judgment then persuaded them 
that they should continue to exclude him, they doso. And if they felt 
they had made an error, that they rectify it. 

He characterized Dr. Oppenheimer as having a very fine mind. I 
don’t think that that is disputed by anyone. 

Mr. Horrman. “One of the finest minds in the world,” if I may 
interrupt. 

Mr. Moss. I would concur in that statement. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 
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Mr. Horrman. If Mr. Gardner did not intend to recommend Dr. 
Oppenheimer, then there was no need to call attention to his fine mind. 
The request of Mr. Gardner that further consideration to the docter’s 
satus be given is nothing less than an endorsement. 

Mr. Moss. But this was not a case of Mr. Gardner stating that he 
recommended that they reemploy, but rather that they go through 
acareful reevaluation. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, Mr. Gardner, do you agree that Dr. Oppen- 
hemer—as the quote here says—is “one of the finest minds in the 
world?” 

Mr. GarpNer. That is astatement I made, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You stand on that ? 

Mr.Garpner. Ido. That isa matter of opinion and fact. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you recall that Dr. Oppenheimer, before the 
Atomic Energy Commission, I think it was, testified that he had a 
mistress who was a Communist? Would that make any difference in 
your characterization of his mind ? 

' Mr. Gaxpner. I am not sure I recall. There were 973 pages of 
testimon y——— 

Mr. Horrman. You got my question. I am trying to find out what 
goes into the making of the finest mind in the world—whether an 
American who admits under oath that he had a mistress who was a 
Communist still has “one of the finest minds in the world.” 

Mr. Garpner. As I say, that record is 973 pages, so I don’t know 
what he actually admitted. 

Mr. Horrman. Just assume that that statement is in there from Dr, 
Oppenheimer and put it in the form, say, of a hypothetical question. 

Mr. GarpNner. I would answer your hypothetical question by saying 
that if we really knew what made up the finest minds in the world, 
we would have moreofthem. Weneed more of them. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean you would have more in the catalog. 
And you still think that an individual who has a mistress who is a 
Communist, an individual who lives here in America and owes his 
loyalty to America, still has one of the finest minds in the world ? 

Mr. Garpner. It is not clear to me, sir, whether you object to Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s allegedly having one of the finest minds; that he asso- 
ciated with a mistress; or that he associated with a Communist. 

Which do you mean ? 

Mr. Horrman. This individual did both. He had a mistress who 
was a Communist ? 

Mr. Garpner. That makes it worse, does it ? 

Mr. Horrman. I am not finding any fault with anyone. I am just 
trying to learn whom you—if you had absolute control of this pro- 
gram—would select to divulge all our secrets to or give all our infor- 
mation to. 

Mr. Garpner. That is a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, I will ask you another one. Would you 
as president of your company employ—what does your company do? 

Mr. Garpner. It does engineering and manufacture of electro- 
mechanical devices. 

Mr. Horrman. For the Government defense agencies ? 

Mr. Garpner. A considerable amount of it ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. If you are not competitors, you are working toward 
the same end. 
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Mr. Garpner. The Government is our customer in this instanee, 
Mr. Horrman. The Government is your customer? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. We are not competitors. 

Mr. Horrman. Would you as president of that company employ ag 
a secretary a gentleman who had as his mistress an agent of a competi. 
tor? Thatis enough; we will leave it right there. 

Mr. Garpner. That would assume a considerable knowledge on m 
part of either the competitor or the mistress or both, wouldn't it, sir} 
This would presume a great deal of knowledge on my part which I 
wouldn’t normally have. 

Mr. Horrman. You will accept the doctrine, would you not, that 
a man who has a mistress is under a certain degree of influence? | 
am thinking of this man who had his hair cut once on an occasion, you 
remember, and he wasn’t much good physically after that. 

You can laugh about it, but here you are. Don’t we all act on that 
principle, that we do not want an employee who is under the influence 
of somebody that is a little queer ? 

Mr. Garpner. Whatever you mean, sir, everyone who works for 
me or does work for me or continues to work for me who has access to 
classified information meets the test imposed by the Government for 
the clearance of individuals. 

Mr. Horrman. And the Government doesn’t want in its employ, 
especially in sensitive positions, individuals who are under—what 
shall we say—the abnormal influence of any individual, does it? 

Mr. Garpner. We just take the rules of the Government as they 
come out, sir. You are the Government; I am a private individual, 
Weare governed by what the Government tells us. 

Mr. Horrman. You go along, then, with the Government’s policy, 
do you not, of not employing in sensitive positions those who are sub- 
ject to influence, either through liquor or drugs or emotions? 

Mr. Garpner. Obviously I find no argument with the Govern- 
ment’s policy as I see the results of it. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you wouldn’t really, would you, want Dr, 
Oppenheimer back after he admitted that he did have a mistress who 
was a Communist? Don’t you think he would be subject to her in- 

fluence to some extent ? 

Mr. Garvner. Mr. Chairman, we are talking about one of the great 
minds of our time here in very loose terms. I find it difficult to do 
this, since I have a great respect for Dr. Oppenheimer’s mentality, 
his past usefulness to this country, and the possible potential future 
usefulness. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, we will just forget that phase of it, then. 

Mr. Moss. You stand on your statement of yesterday urging a re- 
evaluation ? 

Mr. Garpner. I certainly do. 

Mr. Horrman. This one quote here: “Dr. Gardner”—do you have 
a doctor’s degree of some kind ? 

Mr. Garpner. An honorary one only, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Most of them are honorary, aren’t they? 
Mr. Garpner. Some are,somearenot. Mineis. 

Mr. HorrMan (reading) : 


Dr. Gardner suggested yesterday that Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, called a 
security risk by a Pentagon board of inquiry be brought back into the Federal 
service by President Bisenhower’s new scientific aid, Dr. James R. Killian. 
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Isthat accurate or not ? 
Mr. Garpner. That is not an accurate statement of what I said. 

Mr. Moss. That isn’t in quotes, is it, Mr. Hoffman ? 

Mr. Horrman. No. That is just a reporter’s interpretation, just 
the same as this one in today’s Washington Daily News—*‘Pentagon 
Secrecy Stifling Sciences, House Prober Says.” It is just a conclu- 
sion of the chairman. 

Mr. Moss. That’s right—which he stands by. 

Mr. Horrman. I will admit you are consistent and a most admira- 
ble gentleman. 

Mr. Moss. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. There was one more I wanted to ask him. You are 
familiar with Admiral Hoskins’ present program ? 

Mr. GarpneEr. I don’t know exactly 

Mr. Horrman. Of declassification ? 

Mr. Garpner. I have been out of touch with the details. I have 
heard of it, sir. I don’t know the details. 

Mr. Horrman. As I got it this morning—and if I am not correct 
the chairman or counsel can correct me—Admiral Hoskins testified 
that the increase in declassification ran from—what was it, 50 to 95 
percent ? 

Mr. Moss. 50 to 93. 

Mr. Garpner. That is very fine. 

Mr. Fasceti. That is top secret only. 

Mr. Garpner. 50 to 93 percent of what? 

Mr. Moss. Reduction in the number of persons with authority to 
classify top secret. 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t want to admit they are doing anything? 
That, Mr. Chairman, would be a reflection on the committee because 
I think the committee has spurred him to better efforts right along. 

Mr. Moss. I would point out to the gentleman that I paid Admiral 
Hoskins a very high compliment. I think that expresses the views 
of the chairman, in which you indicated concurrence; and Mr. Fascell 
indicated concurrence. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, sir, and I am trying to get Mr. Gardner to agree. 

Mr. Moss. He wasn’t present. 

Mr. Horrman. But he undoubtedly knows a great deal about it. 

Mr. Garpner. I know exactly what I stated earlier. It sounds, on 
the basis of what you stated, as a step in the right direction—although 
I don’t understand. It was percent of what? To me it sounds like 
something that has been improved from 50 to 93 percent. 

Mr. Horrman. Any improvement is a good thing. You left the 
Air Force when ? 

Mr. Garpner. In February of 1956. 

Mr. Horrman. There was something of a rather serious disagree- 
ment as to policy, was there not ? 

Mr. Garpner. There certainly was, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You are still critical of what they are doing? 

Mr. Garpner. When you say “they,” whom do you mean, sir? 

Mr. Horrman. Those in charge of the program now. 

Mr. Garpner. Which program ? 

Mr. Horrman. Any of them. 

Mr. Garpner. I can’t say that I am critical of everyone and every 
program. 
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Mr. Horrman. Missiles, then. 

Mr. Garpner. I am still highly critical as a private citizen of the 
organization of the missile program. 

Mr. Horrman. And you think if they would follow your advies 
a better job would have been done and could be now ? : 

Mr. Garpner. My advice and other people’s also, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. It would have been better ? 

Mr. GAarpner. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the Government lost when they let you go. 

Mr. Garpner. That is certainly not for me to say. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Moss. There are steps now being taken which would indicate 
that your views are prevailing in some quarters at least ? 

Mr. Garpner. Those views are shared by quite a number of people 
who were unable to put them into effect prior to this time. 
Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell ? 


NEED FOR COMPARTMENTALIZATION 


Mr. Fascett. Mr. Gardner, we were talking about a central clear- 
ance system for security purposes, interservice. How about a central 
need-to-know system ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is a little difficult. We get back to that very 
unpleasant dilemma between the need-to-know principle and the 
requirement for keeping things compartmentalized. 

Mr. Fascevu. Is there any real reason to keep things compartmented 
as far as science is concerned with respect to the three services? 

Mr. GarpNER. No, except where highly secure areas are involved. 

Mr. Fascetzt. What has that got to do with it? It is all military, 
isn’t it ? 

Mr. Garpner. There are various kinds of military, some of which 
relate to our national security more than others. 

Mr. Fascetu. I thought all military, direct and indirect, related to 
national security. 

Mr. Garpner. I think that facts concerning various portions of the 
military have varying degrees of sensitivity. 

Mr. Fascetn. Let’s take the question of applied matters then. Is 
there any reason from a national security standpoint or a scientific 
standpoint why in the field of applied science dealing with military 
matters there should be any compartmentalization between the three 
services ? 

Mr. Garpner. I can think of various matters where compartmentali- 
zation is desirable in applied research and development. 

Mr. Fascetx. I can’t think of any. Of course it is very easy for me 
to say this, because I am not an engineer and not a scientist. I hope 
I am practical, however, and that my logic makes sense. It seems to 
me if the Army is working on the application of a scientific theory for 
military purposes it can’t possibly Kurt the Navy to know about it or 
the Air Force. 

Mr. GarpNer. May I try to explain a for-instance—to use your 
language ? 

Mr. Fasce.u. Sure. 

Mr. Garpner. Let’s take a hypothetical situation where one service 
is working on a technique that has some application in the intelligence 
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feld and where the more people that know about the application’s 
existence the poorer the chance of this device working—if it ever can 
work. 

Here the need-to-know criterion becomes very high because one of 
the elements which caused one to go ahead with this unusual approach 
in the first instance might well be : that no one had thought of it yet. 

Therefore you want to keep the number of people who know of 
the technique, until it works and gets results, a secret. This is true, 
for mainple, in communications technology relating to codes. There 
are quite a number of fields where compartmentalization is desirable 
and necessary and in the best interests of the country. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Let’s say we have got 100 minds working on this 

roblem in 1 field. Do I understand by this theory, then, that it is 

tter not to have a thousand minds tackling the same problem ? 

Mr. Garpner. In this area that I have named, you might be better 
off with 10 minds than a hundred or a thousand. 

Mr. Fascery. And these areas that you describe are highly limited 
areas, however, in application ? 

Mr. GARDNER. They tend to be quite limited, right. 

Mr. Fasceiit. How about this same theory with respect to pure 
research ? 

Mr. Garpner. Where there is no application of the pure research, 
certainly there is no need for classification. I am sure that one can 
find exceptions to this also, but I can’t think of any at the moment. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Then we might state as a general proposition that we 
could make a great many changes with ‘Tespect to our interservice 
security and our interservice compartmentalization to the benefit of 
the country, even though in some cases it might be necessary to have 
highly limited classified projects within each service. 

Mr. Garpner. That is a pretty sweeping statement which I tend to 
agree with, although not understanding its full ramifications, for this 
reason—that the Military Establishment is such a vast organization 
that the kind of thing you are talking about on the surface ‘would ap- 
pear to improve it. 

I find, however, that wherever I agree to something horizontally and 
then finally wait and look at the impingement of that horizontal 
conclusion on various elements in something as vast as the Department 
of Defense, I find there are narrow areas ‘where more harm is done 
than good. 

Mr. Fascetu. Certainly some review is necessary to speed up the 
process or remove any obstacles if they exist, between: two phases of it, 
as I see it—No. 1, research in pure science, and No. 2 , the application 
of that to military weapons. 

Certainly that is a general proposition which we can all agree on. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. And I think that is well understood, 
although perhaps, when you get down to the detailed application of it, 
not alw: ays observed. 


PROPOSAL FOR SCIENTIFIC CONFERENCE 


Mr. Fasceti. It would be possible, then, as I understand it, that 
we could have in large areas and perhaps in a great many cases, with 
the reservations which you have already outlined, scientific con- 
ferences across the board in the military services. 
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Mr. Garpner. There is nothing to prevent it, no, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. As a matter of fact, we might even carry it one step. 
further and have these conferences and conventions with our ow, 
scientists in this country who are not military. 

Mr. Garpner. That’s correct. 

Mr. Fascert. And we could even carry it one step further. We 
might even want to talk to other scientists in other countries about 
these basic problems. 

Mr. Garpner. That’s correct. I might add, if I may, that this js 
not always an area governed solely by security limitations. I can 
recall instances where the budget of certain Air Force bases, and the 
restrictions on technical personnel’s travel, did not permit us to send 
technologists and scientists as short a distance as 50 miles to scientific 
conventions, which were needed for the progress of their work. 

So this is an area where a number of horizontal rules of the Defense 
Establishment impinge, and don’t always come up with the same 
answer. 

Mr. Fascetxi. I understand by your statement which you made yes- 
terday that we are in a full-scale national emergency whether we 
know it or not. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascexy. It requires us then to review and to take whatever 
action is necessary, whether it costs money or whether it requires 
reorganization. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right, sir. I don’t think this action should be 
orecipitous. I think it needs to be deliberate, but I think that we will 
find that a modified or a changed organization and more budget and 
less peacetime restrictions on the spending of money and the taking 
of higher technological risks will be necessary to get out of the trouble 
we find ourselves in. 

Mr. Fascexyi. As a necessary adjunct to that, of course, Congress 
will have to be completely informed all along the line. 

Mr. Garpner. I would think that the minimum sensible would be 
that the key committees are properly informed. 

Mr. Fascetit. What was it that was cleared in 1956 with respect to 
your statements on Russian progress ? 

Mr. Garpner. Two articles which I wrote for Look magazine, 
which were cleared by the Secretary of Defense prior to their being 
published. 

Mr. Fascett. What was the general tenor of the cleared statement 
with respect to Russian progress ? 

Mr. Setehane. Certain statements which I made concerning pub- 
lished announcements that the Russians had come out with certain 
deductions from those published announcements, and certain state- 
ments of alarm concerning our progress as of 20 months ago. 

Mr. Fascetu. This is a basis for your statement that very little of 
what we think are our secrets actually are secret ? 

Mr. Garpner. I didn’t make exactly that statement, sir. Or, if I 
did, what I intended to say was that it is possible that many of the 
statements or many of the facts which we thought were secret then 
may no longer be secret. 

I think I did preface it with “it is possible.” 
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ATOMIC-POWERED PLANE CANCELED BY TOP-SECRET ORDER 







Mr. Fascetn. You testified about this top-secret order canceling out 
a project, and the very nature of the order would have disc losed the 
roject, as such. 

Mr. Garpner. The order to cancel was classified “top secret,” so if 
[ carried the order out I would have broken the classification. 

Mr. Fascety. How was the order carried out? 

Mr. GarpNER. It was not. 

Mr. Fascetz. What was iton? What happened ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. This was the order to cancel the nuclear-powered 
airplane project. The order, instead of being carried out, was ap- 
pealed and presentations were made to the Secret: iry of Defense’s 
Office and later to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, after 
hich the program was carried on at a lower level. 

Mr. Mircue.yt. You received this order, as I understand it. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. GarpNer. ‘That’s correct. 

Mr. Mircuetit. And you realized when you got this cancellation 
order that you would have been guilty of breach of security if you had 
gone for ward with it ? 

Mr. GarpNER. Correct. 

Mr. Mircuett. Then what did you do with it ? 

Mr. Garpner. As I recall, I took it up with the Secretary of De- 
fense—and bear in mind there are 3,000 people in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. At the moment I don’t exactly recall which 
one of the 3,000 it was. 

I attempted to get the originator to indicate that he didn’t really 
mean what he said. This was considerably difficult at the time, but 
became a little easier later after we delayed executing the order and 
developed further information which we finally were able to supply 
the originator. 

Mr: Mircuexi. This order concerned a nuclear-powered aircraft, 
Ibelieve you said. 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right, concerning the program. 

Mr. Mitcuety.. This program was to be ae d by this order? 

Mr. GarpNner. That’s correct. 

Mr. Mrrcneti. And you went back to whoever was the originator 
of this project or program and talked with him 

Mr. Garpner. No; the originator of the cancellation order. 

Mr. Mircueti. There was a reconsideration of the whole project? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. 

Mr. Fascetit. Who was the originator of that order ? 

Mr. Garpner. The Deputy Secret: my of Defense, Mr. Roger Kyes, 
originated that order. He later, as I said, modified it and we settled 
for a reduction in the program. 

Mr. Fasceti. That was the only reason for the cancellation as far 
as you know—that is, the original order? In other words, you say 
he modified it to go into a reduced program. Was that the only basis 
he had for rescinding the order? 

Mr. Garpner. He rescinded the order and issued a new one. 

Mr. Fascenz. In other words, purely economic. 

Mr. Garpner. The second order was made after a review of facts. 
The first order, I think, was issued without adequate review of all the 
facts. 
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LIMITED TIME FOR PRESIDENTIAL BRIEFINGS 


Mr. Fascetx. I can draw my own conclusions as to why it was modi. 
fied on a lesser scale, and the program proceeded on a lesser scale, 

When you were allowed to brief the President and the question came 
up with respect to not raising unnecessary problems such as securit 
excessive secrecy and what not, the statement was made to you that 
there was no point in troubling the President about these matters, that 
they would not be productive anyway 4 

Mr. Garpner. No. I think I stated that somewhat inaccurately, or 
conveyed to you a different impression than I intended to. 

There were a number of considerations. First, in both briefings 
we had a very limited time; and even to tell the facts concerning our 
stories—without areas of problems—was a difficult business. 

So there was a tendency for us to be instructed to conserve the areas 
of problems, since it would take all the time available simply to tell 
the story. 

Mr. Fasceiu. It was a question simply of establishing priorities? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. The second business is a normal feeling in 
an organization that the problems should be solved for the Chief Ex. 
ecutive and solutions brought to him, instead of problems. In the 
second briefing, since I only had between 8 and 10 minutes, both of 
these facts governed; and the President’s health was also a question, 
which everyone was trying to respect, and should have, at that time, 

Mr. Fasceti. Did you ever see an order with respect to restricting 
the giving of information to our NATO allies? 

Mr. Garpner. There are a number of such orders with varying de- 
grees of classification. I think at one time or another I have seen 
most of them because I was managing the interchange of informa- 
tion in certain limited areas. These were air defense for the NATO 
countries, ballistic missiles for Great Britain, and some responsi- 
bilities in the area of exchange of nuclear information with the 
British, or exchange of information concerning nuclear weapons. 

Mr. Mircuetz. These were regulations or orders ? 

Mr. GarpNer. These were interdepartmental regulations. We 
were also governed of course by the laws of Congress in some of 
these areas. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Horrman. Can you recall a period of, say, 3 to 6 months when 
someone was not pointing out the danger to this country and the 
need for more and better defense equipment or plans ? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir, for the last 4 years I can’t even recall 3 to 6 
months when I didn’t do it. 

Mr. Horrman. Before that for the last 3 or 4 years; you were 
around before that for a little while. Hasn’t that always been so! 

Mr. Garpner. Certainly it probably has been so throughout the 
history of this country. The penalty for being wrong now is higher. 

Mr. Horrman. At the present time ? 

Mr. Garpner. Right. 

Mr. Horrman. I can remember in various campaigns it has always 
been customary for everyone I heard making a talk to say “We have 
now reached the crossroads.” Is that so? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. I have heard this many times. 
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Mr. Horrman. “And unless this is changed by the election of mem- 
ters of my party, the country is gone.” ‘That’s about it all the time. 

Mr. Garpner. I think it depends on who says these things and 
ghat they are talking about. 

Mr. Horrman. Generally fellows that wanted to be elected to office, 
who were candidates. 

Mr. Garpner. I have heard all sorts of campaign speeches. 

Mr. Horrman. That has been a common trend of all of them, hasn’t 
it, that you have listened to? Do you recall one, and, if so, if you 
can, Whoever made one, that didn’t stress that idea ? 

Mr.Garpyer. He probably didn’t get elected. 

Mr. Horrman. Half of them didn’t get elected, of course. You can 
dect only one to a particular office. But that has been a common 
complaint, hasn’t it, all along? 

Mr. GAarpneEr. There are always a number of zealots. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not finding any fault with that attitude, of 
course. That has been especially true of those who are charged with 
the national defense of the country—the point of the danger of the 
failure to do this, that, or the other ? 

Mr. Garpner. They are closer to the problem and they perhaps see 
jtmore intimately. 

Mr. Horrman. That is their job—protecting the country, I mean. 
Have you any idea as to what the situation of the country would be 
ifa majority of those projects advanced or actions advised were taken, 
what we would have left for the average citizen ? 

Mr. Garpner. Essentially that was my job in the Air Force—to 
sort out the ones which needed pushing and to eliminate the ones 
or cause the ones to be deemphasized which didn’t really need pushing 
on the basis of merit. 

That was one of my responsibilities to the President. 

Mr. Horrman. You were just to select those you thought were 
absolutely necessary ? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And other individuals in the other departments— 
the Army and the Navy—had the same idea? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. So naturally there was a difference of opinion, 
wasn’t there ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. The Army thought West Point had the best foot- 
ball team, and the Navy didn’t? 

Mr. Garpner. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all. 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceitn. Mr. Gardner, on this question of priorities with re- 
spect primarily to research and development: Does each of the serv- 
ices establish their own priority ? 

Mr. Garpner. Occasionally priorities are established by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and occasionally a priority or a program 
is established outside of the Department of Defense and handed to 
the Department to carry out. 

In general each service establishes its own relative priorities of 
its own projects, and then attempts to get Department of Defense 
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concurrence that the level of priority equals a similar or lower » 
higher level in the other services. 


NO EFFORT TO ACCELERATE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 





Mr. Fascett. While you were on your job, was there ever ap 

























reshufiling of priorities by the Department of Defense as between the roval | 
three military services ? TGA 
Mr. Garpner. There was, yes, sir; generally in a negative way, val of 
Mr. Fascetx. In other words, on the question of deemphasizing, byt re app 
not on the question of acceleration ¢ i te 
Mr. Garpner. I can’t recall in 3 years of having received a directiyg droughs. 
or a suggestion or an instruction from the Department of Defense ty | “yp H 
investigate any new area or to accelerate a new area. The controlsand | . vou tl 
functions all operated in a negative way. a 9 mi 
Mr. Fascexx. In other words, the operation in your area, then, was Mr. G. 
basically one on which the three military services agreed upon among | 4, pati 
themselves. Yate De 
Mr. Garpner. That is correct. Mr. H 
Mr. Fasceiy. I would like the record to show at this point that an. 
other subcommittee of which I am a member has found out that with 
respect to other areas this was also true—that is, what was done was 
only that on which all the services had reached agreement. Mr. \ 
If it wasn’t reached, it was just somebody’s thought in the Depart- | jas beer 
ment of Defense, and that is about as far as it ever got. ment it 
Mr. Moss. Any further questions, Mr. Fascell ? There ¥ 
Mr. Fascetz. No, sir. membet 
Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman. a most 
They 
STATE DEPARTMENT’S PART IN SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION own pr 
me 
Mr. Horrman. Do you attribute any part of our falling behind a 
the Russians to any failure on the part of the State Department in But 
any of its policies? from t! 
Mr. Garpner. From a purely technological point of view, certainly Mr. | 
all the decisions I am aware of were made outside of the State De- request 
partment. that it 
Mr. Horrman. I was prompted to ask that by the statement of The 
Henry N. Taylor, who says in this paper that “What Congressmen we wil 
will no doubt want to know is why the State Department let its science (As 
program die on the vine in the first place.” Mr. 
Does the State Department share with the Army and the Navy Our 
any part of the failure or blame for the failure to make better progress! } Secret 
Mr. Garpner. I don’t think it is too directly applicable. The area Mr. 


that you are referring to, sir, I think is the elimination of the scientific 
attaché program from the State Department plan. This did not 


directly affect our defense program. OF 
The State Department was occasionally asked to negotiate treaties 

with other countries where research and development activities or Sec 

bases would be involved. To the best of my knowledge, they acted | mitte 

reasonably promptly. ment 
Mr. Horrman. You are aware, are you not, of the fact that when | morn 

legislation comes before the Congress on many matters like reciprocal Ms 

trade, the State Department expresses its idea to the Congress as to | cor 


what should be done? 
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As far as you know, do they have anything to do with the national 
jefense or the release of information? _ 

Mr. GARDNER. The release of information, I don’t believe so. One 
of my responsibilities : 

Mr. Horrman. You don’t? Do you think, for instance, that when 
sou were head of the Air Force it could announce a policy without the 
ypproval of the State Department ? 

Mr. Garpner. The only approval that was required was the ap- 
proval of the Defense Department. Where they had to go to get 
their approvals, I don’t know. Part of my duties were from time 
io time to inform the Secretary of State of areas of technical break- 
throughs, which I did. 

Mr. Horrman. You never realized or had the impression forced 
on you that neither the Congress nor the Defense Department could 
take a major step unless it was approved by the State Department ? 

Mr. GarpnEr. It is obvious to me, and it was then, that you cannot 

gate defense on a global nature from the responsibilities of the 
State Department. 
Mr. Horrman. That is all, Mr. Moss. Thank you. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF SCIENTIFIC ATTACHE PROGRAM 


Mr. Moss. I would like to make this observation. The chairman 
has been trying for some 20 months to receive from the State Depart- 
nent its reasons for discontinuing the scientific attaché program. 
There was considerable complaint made before the committee by the 
members of the scientific panel. It was their judgment that this was 
imost important program. (See hearings, pt. 4.) 

They pointed out that following the virtual abandonment of our 
own program, the Russians had stepped up theirs. And it was their 
judgment—and I concurred in it—that it was desirable that we re- 
activate our program. (See hearings, pt. 6, p. 1461.) 

But in 20 months I have not been able to get a responsive reply 
from the Department of State. 

Mr. Gardner, I want to thank you very much for responding to my 
request that you come back and give us of your knowledge. I know 
that it has been somewhat difficult. I am most appreciative of it. 

The committee will now stand in recess for 10 minutes, at which time 
we will resume with Mr. Murray Snyder. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Moss. The committee will now come to order. 

Our witness at this time will be Mr. Murray Snyder, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 

Mr. Snyder. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MURRAY SNYDER, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS), DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Snyper, Mr. Chairman, I am sure you know at the com- 
mittee’s request Admiral Hoskins and I submitted our opening state- 
ments on Saturday, and your opening statement was given to us this 
horning at the opening of the session. 

May I respectfully request that I be permitted to make a portion of 
‘comment that Mr. Dechert had asked me to make on the pertinent 
portions of your opening statement ? 
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Mr. Moss. Mr. Snyder, I want to be very tolerant. The rile of 
the House require the submission of copies of testimony of witn 
They do not require the submission of the opening statement nop do 
they require an opening statement of the chairman. 

As I stated when Mr. Dechert attempted to inject, my openj 
statement presents my views, my personal conclusions and convietions 
You have an opening statement. It represents your views and your 
conclusions. It is that statement which I would now like to hear. 


Mr. Horrman. May Mr. Snyder, Mr, Chairman, in that statement. 


make his comment on the statement that you made? 

Mr. Moss. I am not going to get into the position of indulging jn 
argumentation over the opening statements. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand that all right, and I didn’t think that 
that was his purpose. I understand it is your privilege anyway, if pot 
your duty, to silos an opening statement when the hearing opens, 

Now having made a statement, is he not at liberty to state his ow 
views with reference to the statement you made, that is, in answer 
to that ? 

I don’t want toarguethe matter. Don’t misunderstand me. 

Mr. Moss. I have made my ruling. I am asking now that we pro. 
ceed in order. The entire injection of this issue was out of order 
and I don’t intend to tolerate it any longer. 

Mr. Fascell ? 

Mr. Fascetxi. I was just going to say we might consider at ana 
propriate time whether or not we want to hear from Mr. Dechert if 
he has got any additional testimony. I don’t know that this is the 
time to do that. 

Mr. Moss. The committee would reserve the right, of course, to con- 
sider that. 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Chairman, I welcome this opportunity for 
further discussion with your committee of the important matter of 
Government information activities. 

As you know, when I appeared before your committee last April 
(hearings, pt. 9), I had only held my present position as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs for a few weeks. Since some 
8 months have passed I thought you would be interested in a few brief 
remarks summarizing generally my reaction and my present thinking 
before proceeding with your questioning. 

Certainly I must say that, despite more than 20 years’ experience 
as a working newspaperman, and 4 years as assistant press secretary 
to the President, these 8 months have been an education, and I ex- 
pect this process will continue. When you stop to consider the in- 
finite number and types of information problems faced by an organ- 
ization of some 4 million people, scattered throughout the world, it 
almost staggers the imagination. 

However, experience in dealing with these problems within a ver 
short time demonstrates one very basic thing. Facing all of us is 
the need to balance the people’s right to be informed of the activities 
of the Department with the public’s correlative need to be assured 
that information of value to a potential enemy—loss of which might 
jeopardize the security of those same people—is properly safeguarded. 
There is no magic formula which can solve this problem. 

Fundamentally, it is a matter of day-to-day hard work—attention 
by all personnel, not only the information people—and the establish- 
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ment of sound olicies with the exercise of good judgment in their 
application. Along with this, of course, goes the need for proper 
gpervision and followthrough. 

en one puts its this way it certainly does not sound glamorous, 
tI believe your committee and its staff, from its own standpoint, 
ean testify to this. ; 

On the whole, I have found the attitude of the Department and its 

nnel to be excellent for accomplishment of the necessary ob- 
etives. Ihave found the basic policiestobesound. 

However, we must always try to improve our operation. In the 8 
months I have been in office many changes have been made which 
.] feel have enhanced our ability to do a better job. New and re- 
yised directives have been issued, which I sincerely believe more clear- 
ly have let our people know what is expected of them. 

Some have had immediate results and some will pay longer range 
dividends. I have effected a reorganization in my own office, which 
hasconsiderably improved matters. 

We have established a new Office of Declassification Policy, which 
Jam sure you all agree is a trailblazing step in improving the flow 
ofinformation. In view of Admiral Hoskins’ appearance before you, 
Ishall not, at this point, taken any more time as to his office. 

I know that we have worked hard to maintain good cooperation 
with the information media. Certainly my own office door has been 
completely open to them and there have been many mutually beneficial 
exchanges of thought between media representatives and myself on the 
matter of handling information. 

The output of hard news has been increasing, and we have been 
achieving success in making knowledgeable officials, from the Secretary 
down, increasingly accessible to the press. 

Mr. Chairman, when I last appeared before this committee, I said 
that I would devote myself to putting out the news. I am confident 
that the record of my office since then will show I have kept this 
promise. 

With respect to the work of your committee, my personal feeling is, 
after these 8 months, that we are completely in agreement as to basic 
principles, namely, that security must be protected; that the public 
should receive the maximum information ; that some information, both 
ofa military and nonmilitary nature, must be protected. 

Such apparent differences as may exist, I believe, go to such matters 
asemphasis and means and methods. These last matters are, of course, 
all important since they determine the quality of the result of the day- 
to-day information activities. 

Yet, I believe it would be a mistake for the public to feel that there is 
any yawning chasm between us. I do not see it that way. 

I think this committee could help considerably in overcoming this 
impression of wide differences, which seems to exist in some quarters, 
by commenting on the Defense Department information operations 
insomewhat broader perspective in terms of the hundreds of thousands 
of matters handled annually, rather than the relatively few cases which 
the committee has very properly called into question, but which I am 
afraid have been overpublicized to the extent of the public losing sight 
of the broader scope and quality of our operation and the degree of 
responsibility for the Nation’s security which we share. 
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Most important I think the committee could also greatly asgigt hot Secret 
only this Department, but the entire Government, by using its inflneney Mr. I 
to emphasize to the general public the great need that exists for infor. | Office 0! 
mation security consciousness and cooperation during this cold wy | 1956.) 
just as it exists during a shooting war. Secre 

Before concluding, I would be most ungrateful if I did not of som 
my personal appreciation to your committee for the commendatory | Service 
remarks you have made on occasion in the past 8 months with regpes apprecl 
to the information work of the Department and myself, in conneetigy | the obli 
with such matters as the freeing of export data of the Governmey | js the 
(exhibit XITI—A),’ the situation at the Harvard Library (see exhibit Mr. | 
IV), and some of our new directives. | man, C 

Secretary McElroy has asked me to assure you that the Department. | the lag 
under his leadership, will continue to exert every effort consistent with | raise ® 
the national security to make the maximum information as to oy | dimins 
activities available to the public. orthe1 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell? Secr 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Snyder, I am somewhat amazed by one statement | tific ft 
which you have made, and the conclusion you have arrived at on year, te 
3 of your prepared statement—your request for emphasis to the gen- Withi 
eral public of— scientifi 
the great need that exists for information security consciousness and cooperation ceed 
during this cold war just as it exists during a shooting war. > 

I feel we need to have some explanation of this. For example, do 
you mean censorship voluntarily or involuntarily now, as during war. c 1 
time? Teep! 

Secretary Snyper. During wartime, Mr. Fascell, there were signsall | 
over and a lot of citizens who had access to security information or i e 
knew about it. For example, the Manhattan project and many other | * dh 
scientific projects of tremendous military import were known to thov- D E 
sands, but nothing was printed about it and very little was said about = R 
it. a 

CONSPIRACY TO WITHHOLD NEWS IS A “MYTH a 
sec 

Today there appears to be a myth in development, and the mythis | Pres 
that all people in Government have nothing to do except prevent the | sider 
dissemination of news, that there is a conspiracy afoot, and in some re- little 
spect this destroys respect for the Government as a whole. their 

The military at a time like this requires the public’s support, and the Mi 
public support is diminished and undermined if on the score of infor- ve 
mation policy, perhaps, the people who make up the military are open | "Y# 
to constant ridicule, criticism, and harassment. I don’t mean from 
you gentlemen. I mean from people who have accepted this as an 
accurate situation. M 

Mr. Fasceti. You can’t hold us for the interpretation that other | 414 
people put on the facts, can you? Con 

Secretary Snyper. It depends on who presents the facts and what et 
are the facts. sk 

Mr. Fascext. By this conclusion you arrived at in your prepared | 4), 
statement, you don’t mean classifying of information which is notnow | 414 
required to be classified ? A 


1The removal of restrictions on export data will be covered in a subcommittee report at 
a later date. 
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Secretary SNyDER. No, I donot, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. In other words, you are not talking about another 
Office of Strategic Information? (See Subcommittee Report, July 27, 
1956.) y ; 

Secretary Snyper. If I may, might I tell you that in the discussion 
of some of our information policies with members of the Armed 
Services Committees, these gentlemen have been very keen in their 
appreciation of the dilemma which Mr. Gardner spoke about between 
the obligation to protect security and the other side of the com, which 
is the ieation to give the public what the public needs to be told. 

Mr. Fasceti. Don’t statements by responsible people like Dr. Water- 
man, Chairman of the National Science Board, who said in his opinion 
the lagging in the satellite program was due to public indifference, 
raise a Very natural question? How in the world are you going to 
diminate public indifference if they don’t know about the program 
orthe need for it, or what is happening ? 

Secretary Snyper. There are differences of opinion within the scien- 
tific fraternity on that score. For example, in those hearings last 
year, to which allusion was made today, David J. Teeple said— 

Within my experience, science and industry have been able to obtain classified 
sientific information under proper security safeguards. Though I have heard 
itsaid many times. I still do not believe that the classified system now in effect 
bas been any serious impediment to scientific progress. 

So there is no unanimity on this. 

Mr. Fasce.t. Wait a minute now, Mr. Snyder. Right after Mr. 
Teeple went on to explain, however, in his testimony that he was quite 
concerned about the fact that the Russians had made tremendous 
progress all along the line of intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
all fields of science and engineering and other such advancements, 
and he wondered why he could make that kind of a statement. And 
Dr. Hughes came right back and said in his opinion it was because 
the Russians were now adopting our system of freedom in research 
and we were adopting the old Russian system. 

Secretary Snyper. He also said that to some degree we are at 
present riding on a one-way street. We publish and distribute con- 
siderable information, whereas the Communists thus far tell us very 
little. The Communist achievement hasn’t been accomplished through 
their information policy, I am sure of that. 

Mr. Moss. How do we know? 

Secretary Snyper. Because we haven’t heard anything. I would 
say it hasn’t been due to the flow of information. 


RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Moss. How do we know that? We have thousands of docu- 
ments of a highly technical nature which come in to the Library of 
Congress every month. We are translating a minute percentage of 
those documents, some of them with most intriguing titles. How do 
we know that they are not publishing? We had in the same panel—I 
believe it was Dr. Struve—who brought some publications with him, 
and he said they were amazingly frank in stating progress. 

Are we just assuming they don’t publish ? 

Secretary Snyper. They haven’t been publishing their military 
achievements. I am reasonably sure of that. 
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Mr. Fascetu. They published a couple of them just recently, 
Secretary Snyper. Those are scientific. 



































Mr. Fascetx. I don’t want to get into a debate as to the mili Secret 
ee of getting a satellite into the air, but I don’t think Mr. F 
ave to. ; 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Niederlehner this mornj Ige i 
was asked some questions about the degree of classification in puy Peare 
research matters. He went back to his office at noon. He made, Mr. F 
fairly thorough check and he came up with a short memorandum hep Secre 
which sheds considerable light on that. jaunchi 

I a if you would give him the time to read this into the orbit, Y' 
record 

Mr. Moss. At a later date we will give him the opportunity, ao. 

Mr. Horrman. Will that be made a part of his testimony this Seer 
morning ? : but the 

Mr. Moss. I said we would give him the opportunity (p. 3114), satellit 

SNYDER NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR CLASSIFICATION OF BASIC SCIENCE nad 

Mr. Fascety. As far as your office is concerned, Mr. Snyder, is at 
there anything currently under consideration with respect to this ect 
problem of classification in the basic science research area ¢ have k 

Secretary Snyper. That doesn’t fall within the purview of my ‘I b 
office, sir, except that we are interested in its implications so far ag a 
public dissemination of information on it. Naturally we are deeply our. 
concerned that there be no unnecessary constriction. ontl 

Mr. Facexu, But it is not a basic responsibility of your office? » Sec 

Secretary Snyper. It is not, sir. snsof 

Mr. Fascetu. Does that same thing apply with respect to inter. Marcel 
service security problems, in other words, one scientist being cleared Mr 
in all three services or establishing a need to know on some project he comp 
is working on ? could 

Secretary Snyper. I have no authority over that. jaunc 

Mr. Fascetu. That is outside of your office? Se 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. Ther 

Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Snyder, what is hard news? ent 

Secretary Snyper. Hard news is news that a reporter goes out and ing t 
gets in the paper right then. It is news that occurs at the time of oo 
writing, as opposed to the feature news or the commentary on some and 
thing which might have occurred a week before. too— 

Mr. Fasce.u. It has no relationship then to whether it is substantial M 
or not? new: 

Secretary Snyper. Normally it would be substantial news, I would Se 
say. It would have substance. M 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, would you call it substantial current are | 
news? S 

Secretary Snyper. I would say it would be current news, that’s M 
right—the news that the wire services would put on the wires with the to ti 
least possible delay because it is of general interest. It wouldn’t be S 


written for the following Sunday. 


PRESS COVERAGE OF UNITED STATES SATELLITE LAUNCHING 


Mr. Fascexy. Is there anything about the Vanguard—the United 
States satellite project—that is classified ? 
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retary SNypver. There are aspects of the propulsion that are 
dassified, that’sright. 

Mr. Fasceiy. But that is all? 

Secretary Snyper. As far as I know, that is all, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. The last time you were before the committee you and 
[got into a discussion about admitting newsmen at the satellite launch- 
ings (hearings, pt. 9, p. 2232). 

Reectary Snyper. We did. 

Mr. Fascett. Will they be admitted to the launchings? 

Secretary SNypER. We plan to have press coverage of the satellite 
jaunching when we are shooting for actually putting a satellite into 
orbit, yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand there is one firing contemplated in De- 
cember and another in March. 

Secretary SNypER. There is a continuation of the test firing series, 
but the March one is—roughly March—is the actual attempt to put a 
satellite into orbit. 

Mr. Fasceitit. Then what I understand by your statement is that 
there will be no newsmen admitted at the firings which will take place 
in December because you are not actually going to put a satellite in 
orbit ? 

Secretary SNyper. That isn’tthereason. The reasons are that there 
have been no plans made for active press coverage of this Cape Canav- 
eral base. It is quite an involved procedure to plan such press 
coverage. 

Mr. Fascetu. I thought we were right at this point some 6 or 7 
months ago. 

Secretary Snyper. We are just at about the same point—that is, 
insofar as the plans for the coverage of the satellite launching in 
March. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, I believe you said then it was a very 
complex problem. It.wasn’t easy to work out a plan by which you 
could admit newsmen to the missile center, to view the firings or the 
launching of the satellite? 

Secretary Snyper. It is complicated by the increased interest. 
There probably will be twice as many applicants for admission the 
next time. But that isn’t the only thing. You see, there is an increas- 
ing tempo of test firings of missiles down there. All of that has to be 

en into consideration before we may admit active working press, 

and I don’t just mean reporters—I mean science writers and others, 
too—to the activities within the base. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Then I understand you are making plans to admit 
newsmen at the time when you caealll plan to orbit a satellite? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s right. 

Mr. Fasceiy. But as for anything prior to the actual orbiting, you 
are not making any plans with respect to admitting 

Secretary Snyper. We are not, at this time. 

Mr. Fascetx. Will there be any public announcements with respect 
to test firings prior to the actual orbiting? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes. We have been following a very clear and, 
I would say, open policy on the Vanguard project from its inception, 
when it was announced as a scientific project. We have reported in 
detail every development right up to the last test firing of a first-stage 
motor, which was a success, and we have had—lI think they have about 
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three press conferences a week at the Office of Naval Research, Thy 
put out more material—that is all Vanguard material—including Pic. 
tures of the satellite itself and as much material as can be given 
as can be digested. And the questions are answered. It is a continuoys 
roject. 
z Mr. Fasceru. In other words, then advance press coverage Will be 
given to firings, tests, or otherwise ? 
Secretary Snyper. All of the tests will be thoroughly reported, with 


photographs, newsreels, and so forth, released. Mr. F: 
Mr. Fascetx. In other words, if a newsman is interested, not jn Secret 
admittance to the base, but in just being on the beach somewhere oy Mr. F. 
back there in the mango swamps, would he be able to get down ther gpect tO. 
and at least see it go up in the air? Or would he have to wait for, policy # 
release subsequently ? Secret 
Secretary Snyper. He would get the report of the test as it occurs | informa 
Mr. Fascetu. In other words, there will be no advance public notice | ormany 
of the firings then? We are talking about satellite only now. tions Co 
Secretary Snyper. We have a fairly complete schedule of the test | interna 
firings that are planned, and we have in the past—my recollection js | missiles 
not quite clear—on the day before, we let it be known that there would Mr. I 
be a test firing of this first-stage engine; when the firing was concluded, | ofinteré 
we reported the facts of the test. Secre 
Mr. Fascety. Will you follow the procedures which are laid down | woulda 
in your directive of October 25? Is that what you are talking about? | outan! 
Secretary Snyper. No, sir. The Vanguard news procedure is laid | theircu 
down in a set of guidelines that antedates that by some months. Mr. ] 
Mr. Fascetx. In other words, you have different procedure with | mport 
respect to the satellite program than you do with respect to the missile | Sec 
program ? direct) 
Secretary Snyper. That’s correct. The satellite program has been | ‘oper 
handled as a scientific project, which is what it is. Mr. 


Mr. Fasceti. Now, so we are absolutely clear on it then, what we 


applies 





are planning on is the admission of all news mediums at the time you If w 
actually orbit the satellite ? set of | 
Secretary Snyper. There will be very heavy press coverage. Icant | ofthe 
specify now whether all mediums will be represented. I can’t specify | 0 t0 
now whether all applicants who want to go will be admitted. only t] 
Mr. Fascety. That is supposed to take place, as far as we know right | the 3' 
now, sometime in March of 1958? ment 
Secretary Snyper. That’s my expectation. # tha 
impli 
SNYDER MEMORANDUM ON MISSILE INFORMATION Thi 
never 
Mr. Fasceit. With this memorandum dealing with this program Mr 
that you issued in October of this year, was that issued on the Veal who! 
of concurrence of the three services? (See exhibit III-F.) Sec 
Secretary Snyper. That was issued on the basis of concurrence bya | —— 
great number of people, including the three services. oa 
Mr. Fascetx. Did that also include the special assistant for guided | ters w 
missiles ? oy 
Secretary Snyper. Very definitely. The classified information | Sates 


which is not releasable, and which includes 8 points, 8 items, is a 
table of items that was agreed upon by the 3 services before I put 
it in this final document. I derive all of my technological advice in 
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ection with missiles or any other weapons from the experts in 
services and in the Department of Defense. 
Mr. Fasceti. Did that also include the concurrence of the Deputy 
geretary of Defense g 
"Secretary Snyper. Very definitely. 





Die. 





























; CONCURRENCE OBTAINED FROM OCB 

’ Mr. Fascetyt. How about the Operations Coordinating Board.* 
in Secretary SNYDER. Correct. 4 ‘ 

o | Mr. Fascetx. Is this procedure of obtaining concurrence, with re- 
orp t to your shop, the usual procedure on changes in informational 
ra licy ? } 

Secretary Snyper. It depends on the policy, Mr. Fascell. We have 
ts, | information dealing with troops and dealing with pay scales or leaves 
ie | ormany other things that are of no concern whatsoever to the Opera- 

tions Coordinating Board. For example, something that is completely 
s¢ | internal, dealing with transportation, or something of that sort, of 
is | missiles. 
ld Mr. Fascetit. You would have occasions, also, where it would be 
d, | ofinterest tot he other two services ? 

. Secretary Snyper. That’s possible. If it affects them, we certainly 
m | vould anticipate their interest and seek their concurrence before we put 
4 | otan information policy that would disturb them, perhaps, or change 
d | theircurrent methods of operation. 

Mr. Fasceiy. And only in the case that you thought it was of grave 
h | importance would you take it up to the Secretary. Is that correct? 
e Secretary Snyper. I wouldn’t say that. Let me explain how all 

directives are put out by the Secretary or by his assistants who have 
» | tooperate across the board with the services. 

Mr. Wilson did this; Mr. McElroy has been very precise in his 

application of this rule, because he is new. 

If we have a rule which we would like to have him invoke, or a 

st of rules, it is presented either to a joint meeting of the Secretaries 
t | ofthe 3 services and appropriate others in the Department of Defense, 






a to the Armed Forces Policy Council—which would include not 
oly the 3 service Secretaries but the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and 
the 3 Chiefs of Staff, plus the Deputy Secretary. There is a require- 
ment that we tell the complete story and answer any questions on it, 
0 that there is no question that the people at the top understand the 
implications of it. 

Thus, the rule doesn’t just to go to some Deputy Chief of Staff and 
never reach the man at the top; it wouldn’t do that. 

Mr. Fascex. Not only the implications, but everybody’s position 
who might be affected by it ? 
Secretary Snyper. That’s correct. 















?The Operations Coordinating Board, in the Executive Office of the President, is an arm 
of the National Security Council. During the recent time before this testimony, the mem- 
bers were Under Secretary of State Christian A. Herter, Chairman; Robert Cutler, repre- 
senting the President, Vice Chairman; Deputy Secretary of Defense Donald A. Quarles; 
Allen W. Dulles, Director of Central Intelligence ; and Arthur Larson, Director, United 
States Information Agency. 
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PLAN TO RELEASE MORE MISSILE INFORMATION 






Mr. Fascertt. Is this memorandum on missiles part of an oye 
program for the release of more information about the missile pro 
am ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. It is. I would like to explain that. When] 
arrived at the Pentagon, I found while there were some proposed steps 
in the development of the missile information program, things were 





























rather in their embryonic stage. Particularly I am talking aboy Becret 
the large ballistic missile. They had achieved operation of gma | 8% ' 
missiles, and there had been reams written about them. factors | 

Reporters had seen missiles in operation on battleships and at vay). | MV? dif 
ous proving grounds other than Cape Canaveral. and so £¢ 

When I came there, there was a long-range plan—I think Mp Mr. i 
Gardner alluded to it. When they buy a site for a missile test center, | {5,2 
they bring in earth-moving equipment. The people in the neighbor. ay fur 
hood have to know what they are going to be doing there. So they | - 
are told about it. * | Board b 

When they build these static test stands and they see these tremend- Secre 
ous fires and hear these noises, people inquire about it and they are they ar 
told what happens. ment of 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, if it was considered doing away with | ™ sect 
the Air Force Academy to make it a missile test center, everybody missiles 
would know about it? in that 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t see that that would be likely—that would | ge". 
be a decision that isclass! 

Mr. Fascett. You would probably hear about it, though, wouldnt “om 
you ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, I am sure we would. This policy of puttin ur. 
out the news at our missile centers developed as the testing at policy 
development of the missiles progressed. But we came to a point in a 
April of this year when there was no information policy at Ca ~ 
Canaveral. Great attention has been directed to the fact that I issued ae 





a memorandum which authorized the commanding general at Ca 






























Canaveral to confirm the firing of a missile. (See exhibit ITI-A and 
hearings, pt. 10, p. 2474.) Prior to that he had no such authorization, a 

In other words, a few weeks after getting there I was apprised by id 
my information people that this was an impossible, unrealistic, and | “" 
troublesome situation. So I took the occasion to at least take one ee 
step in the correct direction of authorizing a man to confirm something - 
which couldn’t be denied. That was the first step. 

Thereafter, we reached this step—the October 25 memorandum (see ad 
exhibit III-F')—by a process of a good deal of consultation with the 
security people, technological people, and others who had some con- Mr 
cern in it, such as the impact on international policy. tweer 

(For correspondence between Chairman Moss and Mr. Snyder, | hore 
leading up to the memorandum of October 25 relaxing restrictions on Sex 
missile iaformation, see exhibit ITI—A.) anev 

Mr. Fascetn. Therefore, you do have, as I understand it, further | 4 poy, 
plans dealing with this problem. Mr 

satis! 
PLANS FOR MORE MISSILE INFORMATION UNDER DISCUSSION WITH OCB | pica: 


Secretary Snyper. Certainly. Further plans include ultimate press 
coverage at the base. 





- et ew BE EWS 
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Mr. Fascenn. At the test site. Are these plans and discussions 
ied on in conjunction with the Operations Coordinating Board 
something like this ¢ eel 

Secretary SNypER. That is right. 

Mr. Fasceit. In other words, you would have to get their con- 
qrrence. This is not a finally formulated proposition ; is that right? 
You have to do more work on it, more discussion ? 

Secretary Snyper. It serves the purposes of the moment and it 
does it within the bounds of security. Ultimately, some of these 
fyctors probably will have less importance. Ultimately, we may 
have different missiles and they may be fired from different locations, 
and so forth. , 

Mr. Fascett. Do I understand by that it will depend on condi- 
tims as they develop or as they might exist whether there will be 
any further changes in informational policies ? Is that the reserva- 
tion that you have in your mind or that the Operations Coordinating 
Board has ? 

Secretary Snyper. Insofar as the security factors are concerned, 
they are under the control of the technological people in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. They may determine that they can, without violat- 
ing security, declassify an item—such as the warhead of one of the 
missiles, which was declassified within the last few weeks by the Army 
in that instance—they determined that the externals of that were no 
jnger security, although the composition of it still is a secret, still 
isclassified. 

Those are things that the technological people will advise me of at 
the time. 

Mr. Fascety. I was just wondering whether it was going to be a 
policy of reaction to new developments by somebody else. 

Secretary Snyper. This was not. 

Mr. Fascetu. No, and I believe I gave you credit for saying that 
this plan was in the mill prior to the time we had the development— 
that is, the actual firings of Sputnik I and IT. 

Secretary Snyper. This decision was made prior to the firing of 
Sputnik I. 

Mr. Fasceiy. That is what I was concerned about—whether you 
would proceed on that basis or would it require further demonstra- 
tions by the Russians or anybody else to get further information. 

Secretary Snyper. I think not, sir. 


POLICY OF NO FAVORITISM AMONG THE SERVICES IN THE RELEASE OF MISSILE 
INFORMATION 


Mr. Fascety. There has been some discussion about favoritism be- 
tween the services about releasing information on missile tests. Will 
there be a policy with respect to that ? 

Secretary Synver. I have had no such complaint. I recall reading 
allewspaper item once to that effect, but no one has ever brought such 
acomplaint tome. (See exhibit III-I.) 

Mr. Fascetn. Do we assume by that then that the three services are 


satisfied in the manner in which the information has been released on 
missiles ? 
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Secretary Snyper. Insofar as the release is concerned, it jg done | got pro 
with scrupulous fairness. I havehad no complaints from the Services, | ests Wh 
either from the Secretaries or anyone else about it. deal of i1 

Mr. Fascetx. Not as to timing ¥ ina dang 

Secretary Snyper. Absolutely not. Those 

Mr. Fascext. Not as to content? yould be 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascexx. In the event that during these tests or these fir; 
it is determined that one service is either better or worse than anothe 
will that be disclosed ? ‘| Mr. I 

respect 
CHOICE OF LANGUAGE IN THOR AND JUPITER ANNOUNCEMENTS gribed 
ou say 

Secretary Snyper. Let me go back to your previous question rious 
Outside of the Vanguard announcement and a couple of othe | Secre 
minor test shots, the two first announcements dealt with the test firing | dusion. 
ofa Jupiteranda Thor. The language we employed was: Mr. F 

The test was successful. The missile landed—I don’t have it in my mind— Secre 


followed a predesignated course and landed in a predetermined impact or target 


area. (See exhibit III-G.) Mr. F 
The language was arrived at not by myself, but by consultation | Secre 
between Mr. Holaday, the director of guided missiles, and the appro | scurac 
priate people from the services. Mr. ] 
In the case of the Army, it was General Medaris, and I forget who it | area, b 
was in the Air Force. area. 
Mr. Fascexy. In other words, all of the three services were con- | Secr‘ 
sulted with respect to the ultimate language which would be used in | would 
the press releases ? area. 
Secretary Snyper. Each service was consulted as to the languageto | Mr. 
be employed in its particular press release and nothing was announced | that th 
until that particular service—the operational people responsible— | confus' 
reported the results of the test. Secr 
In other words, there was some delay between the firing and the | the set 
actual announcement. t victim: 
ae Fasceiut. In the determination of what is successful, who makes = mi: 
that ? Mr. 
Secretary Snyper. They do—the operational people. what 
Mr. Fascety. By the operational people, do you mean the test | will u 
center or do you mean the service concerned ? anothe 
Secretary Snyper. The center is operated by an Air Force general Sec 
who is the agent for the Department of Defense. When there isa | Ifit s 
Navy, Army or Air Force missile to be fired, the operational people | closer 
responsible are people of that service, together with contractors and | Mr. 
scientists and so forth working for that service. can ta 
Mr. Fascetx. In other words, they have a joint conference on the | i wil 
determination of what is successful or unsuccessful. somev 
Secretary Snyper. I don’t know about the conference, but they 
reach agreement, that’s right. want t 
Mr. Fascetx. That’s the way the criteria are arrived at? 
Secretary Snyper. Yes. Your next question was, Will we announce 
a failure? M 
Mr. Fascety. Yes. % 
what 


Secretary Snyper. We will. I believe you had testimony in your 
last hearings that there have been no complete failures, that every 
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got produces some valuable information. Several of the missile 
which did not reach the ultimate goals still provided a great 
deal of information, and then when it looked that one might be headed 
ina dangerous direction it was exploded by the ground control officer. 
Those facts—the fact that it was exploded by the control officer— 
sould be given, if such an occurrence developed. 


JUPITER AND THOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Fascett. How about the difference in the statements with 
respect to alleged accuracy, where you say one missile flew a pre- 
gribed course and impacted in a preselected target area, and then 
you say that a different missile landed in a preselected impact area, 
obviously attempting to give the same conclusion ? 

Secretary Snyper. It was not an attempt to give the same con- 
dusion. 

Mr. Fascert. What is the difference ? 

Secretary Snyper. The target area would be considerably narrower 
and considerably smaller than an impact area. 

Mr. Fasceiy. An impact area could be anything? 

Secretary Snyper. Striking the target area would require more 
curacy than striking the impact area. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, the Atlantic Ocean could be an impact 
area, but 500 square miles in the Atlantic Ocean might be a target 
area. Is that what you mean? 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t mean that. I think that the target area 
would be considerably smaller—probably a fraction of the impact 
wea. I don’t recall the exact proportions. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Do you feel there is any justification for the fact 
that the use of those terms with respect to missiles would create some 
confusion or misunderstanding as to what actually had occurred? 

Secretary Snyper. There is that possibility, but not in the minds of 
the services, not to the extent that they would consider themselves 
victims of confusion on our part, because we get the language from 
the missile experts. 

Mr. Fascetn. Of course I understand the services would know 
what happened. What I am worried about is whether the public 
will understand that in one case the missile hit the ocean and in 
mother case it hit a target. 

Secretary Snyper. Of course it did a little better than hit the ocean. 
If it started out on the predesignated trajectory, it would come a lot 
closer to being an accurate missile than hitting the ocean. 

Mr. Fascetzt. I am wondering about that. I don’t know. You 
can take any item at a preselected trajectory with a given force and 
it will fly until it gets to the end of its trajectory. It impacted 
somewhere. 

Secretary Snyper. I am afraid that that is something you might 
want to argue with the technologists. 


NEED TO CLARIFY JUPITER AND THOR ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Fasceiz. I am not arguing about it. I am just showing you 
vhat a normal reaction might be on this kind of thing, how it leaves 
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some question in mind whether these things aren’t more accurate thay 
they really are. I am concerned with creating a false sense of security 
That is what I am concerned about. 

When you say it flew a prescribed course and impacted in a ppg. 
selected target area, that is one thing as far as the military is eop. 
cerned. And then you say it landed in a preselected impact are 
that means another thing to the military. 


But I am afraid as far as public consumption is concerned, they 


all hit the target. 

Secretary Snyper. I would think that perhaps that might requir 
a little expansion at some other time. Generally speaking, when we 
say that something hits a target area, we would mean that with q 
warhead it would be a useful shot, that it would cause the desired 
degree of damage. 

Mr. Fascexxi. I understand that. I want to be just as accurate and 
objective as you do. But while there is complete understanding by 
the military, I am interested in the fact that there be complete under. 
standing as far as the public is concerned. 

If we are going to give out the information, let’s follow it up 9% 
that we don’t create another cloud on what we are trying to overcome, 

Then, as I interpret your feelings on this thing so far, Mr. Snyder, 
you will consider some kind of action on the matter which gave rise 
to the criticism expressed by the national board of directors of the 
Air Force Association in which they took the view that there was 
a substitution of propaganda for constructive action in meeting the 
present challenge. (See exhibit ITI-H). 

Secretary Snyper. Consider it? I dispute it. 

Mr. Fascetu. I say, the set of facts which gave rise to this criticism. 
I don’t want to get into an argument about their criticism. They have 
a right to criticize. 

Secretary Snyper. I think we discussed that in Miami, Mr. Fascell, 
They construed the fact that test firings of the Jupiter and Thor, 
which probably had been scheduled for a year, and of the Vanguard 
test missile and of a Bomare—I forget another one that same week— 
occurred remarkably close after the Sputnik I. They drew the con- 
clusion that you can press a button at any time you want to and fire 
an intermediate range missile. 

Actually it requires a concentration of effort by hundreds of people 
and weeks and months of planning. It just can’t be done that way. 
So they just drew a conclusion which, if they had reflected, they would 
have known to be completely wrong. 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield? 
Mr. Fascetu. Yes. 











AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION CRITICISM OF MISSILE INFORMATION POLICIES 














Mr. Moss. Isn’t this one of the problems which is discussed in your 
opening statement and certainly reflects somewhat the concern of Dr. 
Waterman? Public indifference, he characterized it. Here you have 
a group, probably far better informed than the average group of 
Americans—the Air Force Association. 

You say they drew an improper conclusion. But they did draw 
the conclusion. And if, with the information and the interest they 
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have, they were able to draw a conclusion as far wrong as you indicate 
this to be, isn’t it reasonable to assume that the average individual 
would be at least as wrong in the conclusion he would draw without 
any background of information? | 

Secretary Snyper. In my opening statement I referred to the im- 

rtance of people who do know the facts and the importance of this 
situation not distorting it. 

I don’t know exactly what the Air Force Association said, but 
there has been no limitation upon people in the services insofar as 
what they can say about their missile program within security. The 
limitation has been on the announcement of specific missile firings. 

As General Luehman said at the last hearing—that was in effect 
what he said. ‘There have been lots of speeches written and magazine 
articles, authoritative ones, written about the missile program and 
where they are and how long it takes to put an IRBM together and 
fire it. 

I think there may be need for greater public awareness of it. But 
it isn’t through lack of people writing about it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Let me read the exact words used by the association. 

The board expresses concern over the apparent willingness to substitute 
propaganda for constructive action in meeting the challenge of Russian progress 


innew weapons. Press releases can orbit in space forever without strengthening 
our position in the technological war. 


The board went on to say: 


We see no reason why the public should not know that the preselected target 
area for ballistic missile testing as stated in official Defense Department releases 
is not a target area at all in the common usage of the term, but actually is 10,000 
square miles of Atlantic Ocean. 

This is their statement, not the statement of this subcommittee. 

Secretary Snyper. That is an erroneous statement, Mr. Chairman. 
If you would like, I will get you the dimensions of the target area. I 
just don’t recall them. I won’t attempt to guess what they are, but 
they are just a fraction of the 10,000 square miles. 

Mr. Moss. While we are on that, I would like to pursue another 
matter. 

Mr. Horrman. Before you go to that, may I ask where this board 
got its information, if we know? 

Mr. Moss. It is the board of directors of the Air Force Association. 

Mr. Horrman. Where did they get it? 

Mr. Moss. I would assume, Mr. Hoffman, you would have to inquire 
of the board. It is probably the collective judgment of the members 
of the board. 

Mr. Horrman. And the committee considered 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee merely cites it as an example of public 
criticism. It does not either support or reject its validity. 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Chairman, I say I will try to get that in- 
formation. Mr. Niederlehner reminds me that precise information 
of that sort may be classified, but we will try to get it for you in as 
general a way as we possibly can (p. 3148). 

Mr. Moss. I am not nearly so much interested in the information 
as I am interested in whether it is available within the limits of 
security. 


69222—58—pt. 13——6 
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Mr. Horrman. That is, as to whether the statement of the board jg 
accurate? That isit,isn’tit? 

Mr. Moss. I am not going to sit in judgment on the accuracy of the 
board of directors of the Air Force Association. I offer it only for 
what is it worth, the comment that it stimulates. 


Mr. Horrman. Pardon me, if I seem to be doing something ] 
shouldn’t 





Mr. Moss. Nota bit. 


Mr. Horrman. Do we want to know which one is accurate, or don’t 
2 
we? 


LACK OF COOPERATION 





WITH SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Moss. We would at best, I think, have two opinions, and it 
would be up to each of us to draw our own conclusions as to the aceu- 
racy of either of the opinions. If we try to settle public disputes 
between interested groups, we will never move ahead. 

In reference to page 3 of your statement, Mr. Snyder, I certainly 
want to acknowledge my conviction that there is no yawning chasm 
between us and that our area of difference in relative numbers is prob- 
ably very, very narrow, but I think of tremendous importance. 

You goon tosay: 


I think this committee could help considerably in overcoming this impression 
of wide differences— 


we certainly desire to do so— 


which seems to exist in some quarters by commenting on the Defense Depart- 
ment information operations in somewhat broader perspective in terms of the 
hundreds of thousands of matters handled annually. 

I would like to point out that that has been extremely difficult 
because in trying to assess the work of the information office and to 
determine the nature of the inquiries it receives and the types of re- 
sponse given on a daily basis—in other words, an effort to evaluate 
your performance—you yourself have made the decision to withhold 
cooperation from the subcommittee, to withhold information which 
has no security classification whatsoever and has never been contended 
as classified. 

It is being withheld for the most nebulous and I think unreasonable 
excuses. 

This is a two-way street, this matter of cooperation. Where co- 
operation is withheld from the subcommittee, then of course the sub- 
committee is not enabled to carry forward on this assignment you 
would like us to undertake. I directed some time ago letters to the 
three service departments. (See exhibit VI-A.) They were then 
forwarded to you (see exhibit VI-B), and in contacts with the staff 
you indicated your decision to refuse and that you would seek further 
guidance from the Secretary. 

I want you to know that it is not my intention to undertake dic- 
tating another letter to repeat my request made to each of the three 
service Secretaries, referred to you and which has not been answered. 
I shall urge that we have response to the first letter. If we are given 
that information—which could only be withheld for the most idle of 
reasons—then perhaps we will be in a position after evaluating it to 
go forward and do that which you request that we do. 

On the matter of the subcommittee using its influence, the only 
influence this subcommittee desires to use is finally to develop the 
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soundest possible oe for both the safeguarding and the releasin 
of information. It is my conviction—and I think it was concurre 
jn substantially by the Coolidge Committee and by the Wright Com- 
mission—that there have been abuses of classification privileges at the 
Pentagon and on a substantial scale. We want to see those corrected. 

I feel that the greatest security can be achieved by a properly 
definitive program of security. I am not convinced we have that at 
the moment. 

Mr. Decuert. Mr. Chairman, you have raised a legal question and 
I would like to know whether you would like me to comment on it—— 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Dechert, please, if Mr. Snyder desires to seek the 
advice of his counsel, that is his privilege, but he is on the stand at the 
moment and I will leave it entirely to his judgment as to whether or 
not he wishes to seek your guidance. 


REFUSAL OF ACCESS TO PRESS DESK RECORDS 


Secretary Snyper. Mr. Chairman, you haven’t named the informa- 
tion 

Mr. Moss. I will name the information, precisely what I want. I 
want a typical day or a number of days’ requests to your office from 
the working press for information, and the type of responses supplied 
to them so we can evaluate the performance of that office. I am told 
that we cannot have it. 

Secretary Snyper. That wasn’t the request to me. The request to 
me was that your subcommittee be given access to the files of 1 day’s 
inquiries and responses and the actual papers which were involved 
in the transmission of the query and the ultimate response, as a 
starter. 

This was not done in writing. Of course it may not—— 

Mr. Moss. May I correct that? On June 7, 1957, I sent the follow- 
ing letter to the Honorable Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army, 
and like letter to the Secretaries of the other services: 

DEAR Mr. SEcRETARY: The House Government Information Subcommittee, in 
its study of the availability of information from the armed services, needs to 
obtain a clear picture of the day-to-day working-level operation of the Army 
Press Branch. The subcommittee understands that the Army press desk in room 
2E-761 keeps a daily record of inquiries received from press media and the replies 
made to the requests. The subcommittee will appreciate your making these daily 
records available so that the staff can obtain a firsthand observation of the type 
and the volume of queries received and the action taken on them during a recent 
period of time such as the past 2 or 3 months. 

Your cooperation in this matter will expedite the subcommittee’s efforts to 
evaluate and help the Army’s efforts to meet the public’s right to know about 
operations of the Government. 

I was subsequently informed that that had been directed to your 
office because you controlled the information; rather than the services. 
(See exhibit VI-B.) 

Secretary Snyper. Those requests by you, sir, to the three services 
were directed to our office. I had my Chief of Public Information, 
Mr. Schooley, talk to Mr. Archibald on the telephone. Mr. Archibald 
said he would be over in a week or so to discuss it with him. He 
never came. 

As far as I know, there was no further discussion of it until Mr. 
Southwick came over less than a week ago, the latter part of last week. 
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However, we were not asked for the specific inquiry submitted by g 
newspaperman, nor were we asked for the answer given to him, either 
in one instance or on a certain subject or a certain date. We would 
be perfectly happy to provide you, if you wish it, with the complete 
record of the queries received in our office—and that means the Depart. 
ment of Defense for all three of the services—for a day, with the replies 
given to the newspapermen. We will be perfectly happy to do that, 

It would require considerable work, if that were done as a regular 
thing, because we have a limited staff. 

Mr. Moss. May I point out most respectfully that my request does 
not ask for it on a continuing basis. I requested it as a typical example 
of workload, of the manner of handling, in order that we might make 
an evaluation. That is all I requested. 

Mr. Mrrcueti. Mr. Chairman, I think the date requested by Mr, 
Southwick was October 10. 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetz. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire here, just as a mat- 
ter of —— 

Mr. Moss. Would, you first yield for Mr. Hoffman, who has a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care if he wants to go ahead. 


Mr. Fascetu. Go ahead. 


NUMBER OF INQUIRIES TO INFORMATION OFFICE 


Mr. Horrman. How many requests have you had, either by phone 
or by letter, during a stated period for information ? 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Hoffman, the queries in the average week 
will be about 1,100. Those include direct and telephone. We have 
quite a few newspapermen who cover the building. Of course, some 
of the queries are repetitious. 

We might have half a dozen or more on one subject, so they won’t 
be filed individually. That is about the average. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you have the figures since a certain date, any 
particular period, so we could get some idea of the time required or 
the time you have given to making answers? 

Secretary Snyper. These answers are given as rapidly as they can 
be, hormally the same day. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t mean that. I mean fix a certain date and 
then tell us down to this time how many requests you have received. 

Secretary Snyper. I believe in the month of October the figure was 
approximately 4,500. The average has been about 1,100 per week. 

Mr. Horrman. How many requests from the committee ? 

Secretary Snyper. Now, you are talking about the congressional 
inquiries ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Secretary Snyper. They have been quite heavy lately. 

Mr. Horrman. Since when ? 

Secretary Snyper. The development of this hearing—lI think since 
June we have had 81. 

Mr. Horrman. From the committee? 
Secretary Snyper. From the committee. 
Mr. Horrman. How many from Congressmen ? 
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Secretary Snyper. That is the entire Department of Defense has 
had 81, the 3 services and the Office of the Secretary. From the Con- 
gressmen ¢ 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Secretary Snyper. If I am not mistaken the figure is 29,000. There 
are approximately 29,000 letters received from the Congress. 

Mr. Dvesbes: You mean Congressmen ? 

Secretary Snyper. From the entire Congress; that’s right, since 
March. I have the exact figure here somewhere. We keep a tally on 
that through the Office of Legislative Liaison. That is letters. 

Of course, we get considerably more telephone calls. 

Mr. Horrman. How about phone calls, then ? 

Secretary Snyper. Phone calls run higher than that. 

Mr. Horrman. If you don’t have it, let us have it sometime later. 
I don’t know where I got the idea, but I understood 

Secretary Snyper. [have it here. Since June 1 the Defense Depart- 
ment received 81 letters from the Moss committee—this subcommittee. 
Since March, when we had our last tally, we have had 49,404 letters 
from Congressmen, Members of the Senate and Congress, and the 
various committees, and in that same period, since March, we have had 
78,025 telephone calls at the last tally. 

Mr. Horrman. What kind of telephone calls are those ? 

Secretary Snyper. Those are from Members of Congress and their 
offices. 

Mr. Horrman. 78,000? 

Secretary Snyper. 78,000 phone calls; 49,404 letters. 

Mr. Horrman. About how long on the average—and I suppose that 
is just a guess—does it take you to answer those ? 

Secretary Snyper. Some letters require considerable time to answer. 
Some are routine. This is the answer to one letter from this com- 
mittee, a rather all-embracing survey of the personnel operation, and 
background of various people who make up my office. (See exhibit 
Vill. 

Be sradhse You don’t get many like that. That came from the 
committee ? 

Secretary Snyper. This came from the committee. It is a good 
inventory of our operations. It took quite a bit of work to put this 
together. 

Mr. Horrman. In practice can one individual in the Department 
answer either the phone call or the letter? I suppose that depends, 
too, who it comes to. 

Secretary Snyper. It certainly does. It takes the labor of quite a 
few people to answer these letters. Of course they are important 
and they are detailed and they have to be answered precisely. 

Mr. Horrman. If I call you and ask for something, chances are 
that you must call some assistant and he calls another one, and finally 
we get an answer. 

Secretary Snyper. If your call dealt with the 3 services, with some- 
thing that affected the 3 services across the board, there would have 
to be a check made with the 3 services, naturally, and as the Depart- 
ment of Defense is made up of civilians and representatives of the 
3 services, we have to do a lot of cross checking. 
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Mr. Horrman. Considering all the people that may be called jn 
to answer any single call or letter, it would be a guess again, but would 
you say it would take at least an hour? 

Secretry Snyper. It would be a guess, but that might be a correct 
guess. It is hard to tell on a telephone call. 

Mr. Horrman. What I am getting at is, how much of your time do 
you spend, you can confine it to your own time, how much of your 
time do you spend answering either committee letters and that in- 
cludes members of the committee—and congressional letters or calls? 

Secretary Snyper. I spend probably 25 percent of my time right 
now on matters involving the Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. You gave me some dates here. One was in March 

and another was June, This one in June was after the chairman at 
Minneapolis asked the people at the upper Midwest news executives 
conference—I quote here. I don’t know whether it is right or not, 
If it isn’t you can correct me. 
I hope more of you will bring your complaints to the subcommittee. We can 
hold hearings with Federal officials, we can investigate restrictions on informa- 
tion. But our work is much more difficult if the complaints of reporters, pho- 
tographers, and editors are not brought to the subcommitte’s attention. 

That is to say, it would be helpful to the committee if the commit- 
tee would get reports from individuals who have had complaints. 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Hoffman, it would be helpful to us, too. We 
welcome complaints. We welcome suggestions. We get them. We 
get calls and suggestions and letters and phone calls from all over 
the country requesting news clearance. We welcome them. 

When the committee brings them to us, we welcome them, too. We 
also get compliments occasionally, too, believe it or not. 

Mr. Horrman. You do? 

Secretary Snyper. I was down at Miami last week with Mr. Fascell 
on the occasion of the convention of the Radio & Television News Di- 
rectors Association, and Ted Koop, who is the president of this group— 
he is with CBS in Washington—said in a letter to me, “Many of our 
people mentioned that at last the news business has a real friend in 
the Pentagon.” 

That is nice to hear. 

Mr. Horrman. You believe that? 

Secretary Snyper. I try to be, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any idea that there are restrictions which 
have interfered with the development of our defense program? I 
mean restrictions that the committee is inquiring into? 

Secretary Snyper. If there are restrictions in the flow of informa- 
tion that impair our defenses or that impair the ability of our scien- 
tists to get the information they need to know, or that will help them 
in any way, I certainly would favor removing these restrictions or 
relaxing them, and I am sure that that is the objective of Mr. McElroy. 
I am sure that will come into the purview of Dr. Killian. If those 
restrictions exist, they have been there for some time. I don’t know 
whether any such restrictions really exist. I have been trying to find 
out, and I have some people who will probably be testifying here, if 
you ask them, as to what we have been doing in the way of circulation 
of such information. 

For example, all three services have scientific advisory boards and 
they have their representatives participating in panels all over the 
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country and all over the world. They try to distribute their inferma- 
tion in any way they can. There may be ways in which this can be 
improved. But I don’t know that lack of information has impeded 
our military effort. 

I would like to refer you to what Dr. Von Braun said last Sunday. 
On every page 1 in the country, probably. He said if we were behind, 
it is because no money was put into it from 1946 to 1951—that is, mis- 
siles. He is an authority 

Mr. Horrman. Somebody decided that because certainly you 
frighten Congress into making appropriations for almost anything 
you ask. I say “you,” I mean the Department, of course. 

Secretary Snyper. I would say also that as Mr. Gardner said, there 
is a matter of judgment involved. How do you cope with this di- 
Jemma 

Mr. Horrman. As to how you spend the dollars you get ? 

Secretary Snyper. No, sit. How much information can be released 
from one group of researchers to another, properly, in the interests of 
advancing our science and our military effort? 

Mr. Horrman. Now you say you have boards of scientists. Have 
any of the members of any of those boards come forward with any 
statement as to a particular bit of information where your failure to 
give it out has impeded our defense efforts ? 

Have you any specific complaint? That is what I was hoping Mr. 
Gardner would give us if there was any. 

Secretary Snyper. They don’t come to me. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you learned of them? 

Secretary Snyper. I haven’t heard anything specific in the way of 
recommendation that might improve the situation. I know this com- 
mittee has been looking for such a thing. 

Mr. Horrman. In addition to that, has anyone said, “If you had told 
me about 2 and 2 making 4, we would have fixed this thing’? Has 
anyone come up with that, any scientist ? 

Secretary Snyper. Not tomy knowledge. 

Mr. Moss. You wouldn’t have any jurisdiction over the type of 
information that is being discussed here, originating on and circulat- 
ing within classified projects? 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir; I would not until it got to the stage where 
there was a matter of making it public or disseminating it in some way. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I haven’t attended all the hearings. 
Tam sorry, but I haven’t. I am wondering, has any individual come 
forward and pointed to any particular situation where the denial of 
information has hindered in his opinion 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, may I respond to that? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Mr. Fasceti. One of the scientists did in our last panel. I am 
getting the testimony right now so I won’t be in error about what he 
said. 

Mr. Horrman. Who was it? 

Mr. Fascett. If you look on page 1753 of the hearings (pt. 7), Dr. 
Philip M. Morse wrote the subcommittee about just such a situation 
you are talking about. 

Mr. Horrman. What wasit? 
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Mr. Fasceti. Where the right hand didn’t know what the left hang 
was doing with respect to the scientific problems, basic science, 

Mr. Horrman. Congress doesn’t eierkeabe that at times. 

Mr. Fascetxu. I know, but you asked the question. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe I didn’t make it clear. I mean where has 
the withholding of any particular bit of information, whatever it ma 
be, hindered our development of the satellite, for example, to outdo 
the Russian’s or a missile ? 

If we are behind the Russians because of secrecy, how come the 
Russians, who have a greater degree of it, are so far ahead of us? 

Mr. Moss. We will have in the course of our hearings a rather sub. 
stantial amount of testimony which I think will clearly set forth the 
case of science. Uptothis time we have merely had the scientific panel, 
but we propose going more specifically into the field. I am confident 
that we will develop, as we have in each of the areas studied so far, 
differing opinions among the witnesses, some with conviction that there 
has been a definite impeding of progress and others who will deny that. 
It isn’t a matter that we can settle today. I don’t think Mr. Snyder 
has the jurisdiction over that particular type of information in con- 
text with the discussions going on now. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. @hairman, I assume that the staff will ask fora 
suggestion as to how it should have been handled ? 

Mr. Moss. We shall seek the recommendations of those qualified to 
make them. 

Mr. Horrman. And not necessarily only Democrats. 

Mr. Moss. I imagine that so far our testimony from both sides 
represents a strong bipartisan flavor. I have said, and I will repeat it 
again, that it is not my contention that these policies initiated under 
this administration. They have been with us for many, many years—I 
think for far too long a time—without Congress taking a searching 
look at them. 

Mr. Horrman. Then may I assume you don’t go along with the 
newspaper idea that it is political. I don’t. I don’t think you do. 

Mr. Moss. I have tried to avoid the political in these hearings, and 
I shall continue to try to avoid it. 

Mr. Horrman. I said it. I meant the failure, if there is a failure. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire? 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 
































PRESS DESK RECORDS 


Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Snyder, getting back to this daily press report, do 
I understand now that this information will be made available to the 
committee, that is, press inquiries and responses as of October 10, 1957, 
that were received by the Department of Defense for that day ? 

Secretary Snyper. If you wish us to, we will supply you with the 
full list of queries with the answers for that day. 

Mr. Fascett. The Army, Navy, Air Force, and Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Secretary Snyper. We keep them all together in one file. 

Mr. Fascetu. I just wanted to be sure. 

Secretary Snyper. I just wanted to let the chairman understand 
that that request came for that date, and that Mr. Southwick said asa 
starter. 
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Mr. Moss. Let’s put it perfectly straight on the record, as I under- 
sand it. Youcan correct me if lam wrong. The request was a gen- 
eral request. You asked for specifics in the request. Finally Mr. 
Southwick informed you “All right, let’s take this date.” But it was 
not that Mr. Southwick came to you and asked for that particular date, 
rather that you insisted upon a more specific request, far more specific 
than was included in my letter to you. 

Secretary Snyper. Well, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. The orig- 
inal concept as I got it was just the access to the papers generally. We 
recognize your interest ; it is a perfectly proper interest, in the handling 
ofqueries. ‘That was the reason we suggested Mr. Archibald come over 
at that time—Mr. Schooley did on my behalf. 

We certainly have nothing to hide insofar as our providing the 
information that these reporters and other people covering the Penta- 

on ask for. 

Mr. Moss. I can only judge by the fact that at this moment it has 
not been made available to us. 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Chairman, this request came to me person- 
ally just last week, from Mr. Southwick. The other request went to 
the three services. The telephone conversation with Mr. Archibald 
ensued ; it was not followed up. We asumed that there was no further 
demand for it. 

Mr. Moss. I believe we were informed by the services that the request 
had been forwarded to you for handling. 

Mr. Mircuern. That is right. Then there was the conversation 
with Mr. Archibald that followed transmission of this. 

Mr. Moss. There was an actual physical transfer of the request from 
the Secretary’s offices to your office ? 

Secretary Snyper. Correct. 

Mr. Fascetyt. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire further on this one 
thing. Mr. Snyder, you said you keep all these things together— 
meaning Air Force, Navy and Army press reports ? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s right. This is a consolidated press office, 
and the queries come in to one point, and that is the way they are 
handled. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is in your office? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. I detected a note of reservation in your statement, 
and I would just like to explore that for a minute. What I under- 
stand now is that it is all right if we ask for October 10 or any specific 
date ? 

Secretary Snyper. The only reservation, Mr. Fascell, is that it 
would be a tremendous burden to maintain a Q and A ledger for this 
purpose because the files contain considerably more information and 
correspondence and other material than the questions submitted by 
the reporter and the answer transmitted to him. 

Mr. Fascexx. I thought you said it was a cumulative file—that is, 
an overall file was kept in our office, which would indicate to me it was 
simply a matter of filing the reports which you received from the 
three services, and that any detail backing those up would be some- 
place else ? * 

Secretary Snyper. Not necessarily; no, sir. It might be attached 
to these papers. For example, it is a reference file for future use, 
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future reference. The man might submit 6 questions and 3 of them 
would be answerable that day, and 2 another day. They have to be 
checked or they have to be answered in part. The questions and 
answers we will be glad to furnish you for that day. If you make 
it a continual operation, it will be a tremendous job because, as J 
say 

Mr. Fasceti. That is what I am trying to understand clearly now 
In connection with the report which is in your office 

Secretary Snyper. It is an accumulation of single sheets. 

Mr. Fasceii. Not a consolidated report ? 

Secretary Snyper. There are no consilidated reports. It is a con- 
solidated file for all 3 services, questions pertaining to all 3 services 
in 1 set of files. 








PUBLIC CLARIFICATION OF “TARGET AREA” AND “IMPACT AREA” 


Mr. Fascetzi. To get back to one more thing. Did I understand 
that you would consider the public clarification of the use of the words 
“target area” and “impact area” ? 

Secretary Snyper. I certainly will; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. You made a request that Mr. Niederlehner be permitted 
to make a further statement relative to the answers given this morning 
to questions from members of the subcommittee. 

Mr. NreperteHNerR. This relates to Mr. Fascell’s question, Mr, 
Chairman. I indicated that I would check the regulations and give 
him some additional information. 

If I may I will read it. It is only two pages. I would like to 
proffer to the committee the actual regulations. Only the portions 
marked relate to this particular subject. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PURE RESEARCH 


I would like to enter into the record some additional information 
with respect to classification of the so-called pure research contract 
as distinct from a contract for applied research in relation to the 
weapons systems elaborating upon the discussion of this morning. 

First, it is appropriate to start with the assumption that a pure 
research contract will not be classified. It is only an unusual circum- 
stance where the subject matter of the contract will involve classified 
information that such a pure research project becomes classified. 

For example, the Director of Naval Research, Admiral Bennett, 
testified before this committee last year that out of a total of 1,345 
tasks under the Office of Naval Research, contractor research program 
only 122 were classified. 

In the few cases where a project is classified, not only may the end 
result be unclassified, but a major portion of the work under the proj- 
ect may be unclassified. The only reason for classification for any 
portion of the project’is to safeguard the specific classified information 
which is part of the subject matter. 

Where the reference to classified material in the performance of 
work is relatively minor, the contract itself may be unglassified, and 
the project may be unclassified, with a requirement in a Security agree- 
ment that the specific classified information only be safeguarded. 
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Such a security agreement is a separate agreement between the Gov- 
ernment and the contractor. 

Where there will be elements of the contract which are classified in 
addition to the security agreement, the contractor is provided with a 
security requirements checklist—this was referred to by Mr. Tomp- 
kins, which is a DD Form 254 prepared by the contracting officer. 

The appropriate regulation, paragraph 6-104 of the Armed Forces 
Industrial Security Regulations, states with respect to this checklist: 

It is intended that this form eliminate the misconception that the security 
dasification assigned to a clasified contractor task applies equally to all phases 
of such contractor task, and thus will prevent the impairment of production 
schedules which might otherwise be caused by unnecessary clearance and safe- 
guarding requirements. In this connection the classification of the contract 
elements as indicated in the form 254 shall be reviewed every 6 months for down- 
grading or declassification. If any changes in classification are involved, a form 
954 showing such changes shall be issued and forwarded to the contractor. 

The same subject matter is covered in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulations, paragraph 7-104.12. 

If I may summarize, then, my first point was that the great ma- 
jority of research contracts are unclassified. Second, that access to 
classified information on the part of the contractor personnel for in- 
clusion of classified information in the work does not necessarily 
result in classification of the entire project or contract. 

And third, where there is a significant amount of classified material 
involved in the contract with the result that the project must be 
classified, this classification applies only to the classified material and 
not to the entire project, guidance on this distinction being furnished 
by the security requirements check list, which advises the contractor 
which portions of the material must be classified. 

Mr. Fascexu. All of this now applies to research contracts; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Nrepertenner. This particular regulation applies to all con- 
tracts with private industry, whether production or research. But 
it specifically does apply to research contracts. 

Mr. Fascexu. I just wanted to be clear and have the record show 
that this does not apply to the problem of basic research in military 
departments. That is noncontractual. 

Mr. NreperLEHNER. That is correct. But I might add that the 
general rules with respect to classification of information within the 
organization, so to speak, would be applied, and there would have 
to be a necessity for the classification of the information in accord- 
ance wtih the regulations which govern the origination of any docu- 
ments or the classification of any material. 

Mr. Fasceti. But those regulations are on a different basis than 
these. 

Mr. Nrepertenner. That’s correct. That would be over in regu- 
lations pursuant to Executive Order 10-501. 

Mr. Moss. The committee will now adjourn until 10 o’clock tomor- 
row morning, at which time we will resume with Mr. Snyder. We are 
confident that we can finish with you by 12:30 or 1 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m. the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, November 19, 1957.) 
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AVAILABILITY OF INFORMATION FROM FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Part 13—Department of Defense, Sixth Section 
(Hoskins-Snyder-Gardner-Furnas) 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1957 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SpecIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT INFORMATION 
ON THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m. 
at the George Washington Inn, New Jersey Avenue and C Street, 
SE., the Hon. John E. Moss (chairman), presiding. 

Members present: John E. Moss, Dante B. Fascell, and Clare E. 
Hoffman. 

Staff members present: John J. Mitchell, chief counsel; Samuel J. 
Archibald, staff director; Paul Southwick, professional staff member; 
William S. Fairfield, consultant; and Robert F. Coll, investigator. 

Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now be in order. We will resume 
the hearings with Mr. Murray Snyder. 

Congressman Fascell, I believe you were asking some questions 
yesterday when we adjourned. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HON. MURRAY SNYDER, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


PROHIBITIONS AGAINST DISCUSSIONS OF MISSILES AND SATELLITES 


Mr. Fascerz. Mr. Chairman, on October 9, five days after the Rus- 
sians launched their first satellite, each of the three services in the 
Department of Defense issued orders prohibiting discussion of satel- 
lites and missiles. I think it would be helpful to get into the record 
the pertinent wording of those orders. 

The order issued by the Army Chief of Staff stated (Exhibit V-C) : 

Addressees will take immediate steps to assure that personnel for whom they 
are responsible refrain from public statements or discussion bearing on the cur- 
rent missile or satellite situation. Any statements on these maters at this time 
are subject to misinterpretation both here and abroad. 

The order issued by the Chief of Naval Operations stated (Exhibit 
V-D): 

1. Officers of the Navy Department are directed to make no statement relative 


to space satellites except in the context of the cleared statement made by Rear 
Adm. Rawson Bennett, United States Navy, Chief of Naval Research, before the 
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National Security Industrial Association on October 8, 1957, 
Chief of Information. 

2. This directive is to be brought to the attention of all officers. 
3. Attention is invited to reference (a) which contains broad guidelines ip this 
area. 
4. This notice will be canceled as of December 1, 1957. 


The order issued by the Air Force Chief of Staff stated (Exhibit 
V-E): 


Recent Soviet announcements have created much public interest and specula- 
tion. To endeavor to keep this matter in proper perspective assure all personnel 
under your jurisdiction refrain from making any public comments pertaining 
to missile or satellite matters at this time. Any comments almost certain to be 
misinterpreted. Discretion should be used in the implementation of this ip. 
struction. 


or unless cleared by 


Mr. Snyder, I know you are now aware of these orders. When 
did you first become aware of their existence ? 








SNYDER UNAWARE OF SERVICE GAG ORDERS 
Secretary Snyper. As I recall it, Mr. Fascell, my first knowledge 
of their existence was when a newspaper carried a report concerning 
the Army’s order and it was confirmed—the existence of the Army’s 
order was confirmed. Thereafter the existence of the Navy and Air 
Force order was likewise confirmed, within the next day, I believe, 

Mr. Fasce.tt. What is your explanation, as chief of information 
policy for the Department of Defense, for not being involved in the 
issuance of these orders or even being consulted prior to their is- 
suance ¢ 

Secretary Snyper. I think that it is quite clear that these three 
gentlemen who transmitted these communications were the operating 
chiefs of their services at that time. It was not a question of in- 
formation policy. This was a question of command responsibility. 

They exercised that command responsibility in their capacities as 
operation heads. 

Mr. Fasceizi. Obviously, of course, they have command over the 
people who are within their commands. 

Secretary Snyper. Of course, and all information policy within the 
service commands is transmitted through the command channel, of 
which they are the head. 

Mr. Fasceti. Of course that still leaves the question unanswered 
as to what your position is or should be in situations of this kind. 
I am not sure that it 1s satisfactory to just say that “Command in- 
formational policies are command responsibilities, therefore I have 
nothing to do with it.” 

Secretary Snyper. I think it is quite definitely stated that we do not 
interfere with the normal operations of the informational services 
nor do we abrogate the control the Secretaries or their Chiefs of Staff 
exercise over their operating subordinates. This was addressed to 
people, not to information service people throughout the services, but 
to anyone who might be in a position where he would be commenting 
on this particular field of military effort. 

That might mean scientists, it might mean engineers, it might mean 
civilians, it might mean people in uniform. It wasn’t addressed to 
the information people. 
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SNYDER DENIES GAG ORDERS 


I think, Mr. Congressman, I era my understanding of these 
orders in my letter to Chairman Moss of November 1 (exhibit V-F), 
that these three operating chiefs concluded that the national and 
international significance and complexities of the subject matter—the 
subject matter being talk of satellite development and its military 
significance, what might have been a Monday morning quarterback 
oper ation- ‘all of these had import which was very great. And the 
instructions were sent out—they were not gag orders. They were 
orders to assure that official information and official comment would 
be authoritative, accurate, and not open to misinterpretation at home 
or abroad. 

My one criticism of the Army order, for example, was that it didn’t 
have a termination date. The naval order gave some explicit instruc- 
tions as to what was the Navy position in its own satellite program, 
and it was the operating organization. Air Force put a termination 
date on its order. The Army notified me last night that they had 
superseded their order with one which carried more specific instruc- 
tions as to the manner in which the same sort of operating people— 
engineers and the aeronauts—would talk about satellites and their 
implic ations in our national defense. 

Mr. Fasceii. There are at least two thoughts that occur to me in 
this discussion, Mr. Snyder. First of all, the satellite is not classi- 
fied. Secondly, informational people within the military command 
are under the military command and they receive the same orders 
that everybody else did. 

Secretar y Snyper. That’s true, but the people who are commenting 
and receiving play in the paper were certainly not informational 
people. They were the technical people, the people who knew some- 
thing through their background in missilery or rocketry, or study of 
the possibilities of outer space travel. They were the sources that 
were being quoted, and not informational people. 

Mr. Fasceux. I believe you said you concurred with the statement 
that appears in the Army order about the possibility of misinterpreta- 
tion. Am I correct in that? 

In other words, that you concur in the use of that language, that 
there is a possibility of misinterpretation of the program ? 


FEAR OF “MISINTERPRETATION IN THE HYSTERIA” 


Secretary Snyper. There was a possibility—of course, this was not 
my language. It was a rather cryptic message, but there certainly 
was possibility of misinterpretation of an Army statement. There 
were conflicts between the statements by some Army sources and those 
of Dr. Von Braun, who is the top Army technician in the rocketry 
field. 

So that there certainly was a possibility of misinterpretation abroad 
and within our own country. 

Where the Army stood, ‘what its orders were, what its capacity was, 
the origin of our satellite. program, the very clear mission of the Navy 
which was to conduct a nonmilitary program in conjunction with the 
scientists—these were the things that were subject to misinterpretation 
inthe hysteria that followed the first satellite launching. 
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Mr. Fascetn. Do you feel that this fraternal attitude with respect 
to possible hysteria in a purely scientific project is really a matter of 
concern for the Federal Government or the military command? 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t think that the people whom the servieg 
chiefs were addressing their admonitions to were describing this as q 
purely scientific project. On the contrary, there were immediate 
stories which described the military potential of the satellite and 
which went into details on what we might have done, could do, should 
do, and so forth. 

Mr. Fascety. I could see a difference, for example, if the orders 
had restricted any discussion on military implications of the satellite 
program. 

Secretary Snyper. Let me make this very plain, that the operating 
organization in the satellite program, the military organization, wag 
the Navy. No one in the Navy was restricted from talking about the 
satellite program, of which they had cognizance. 

Of course, the Army people had a great interest in it and no one was 
precluded from furnishing to the appropriate congressional and Gov. 
ernment agencies any opinions or information that they might have 
been asked for. 

For example, the special Senate committee, of which Lyndon John- 
son is the leader, has conducted exhaustive examination of the cogni- 
zant people in all the services and the civilians in the Office of the See 
retary of Defense on the origins of our satellite program, its relation- 
ship to military rocketry. They haven’t missed any channels, nor 
will they. Nor should they. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then I interpret by this that you think it will be per. 
fectly proper then to advise the American people all of the reasons 
why a change was made in the satellite program from the Navy to 
the Army? 

Secretary Snyper. I believe this has been made fairly clear. There 
has been no change. There has been an augmentation of our pro- 
gram. As you know, and as has been made clear several times by the 
President, our satellite program was initiated in conjunction with 
the scientists of a number of countries. We leaned over backward 
to keep it free from military implications. Had we launched a satel- 
lite with the military controlling it, making all the announcements, 
we probably would have been denounced as a warmonger. We may 
have got it up faster. Had we not announced the schedule of our 
satellite—that is, that we were going to launch a satellite during the 
International Geophysical Year, had we kept it a secret and launched 
it, we would have been denounced by the Russians and others for 
having done that. 

As it is, we laid our schedule out on a piece of paper. We announced 
it many times. The press were in on all the developments of the 
satellite program, as they are today. It was very easy for anyone, 
if they had the resources, to say “If they are going to get it up on 
such and such a date, we can get it up earlier.” 

So that may explain why there has been an augmentation of the 
program by the resources of the Army to assure successful comple- 
tion and fulfillment of our IG Y commitment. 

It is still being conducted for the IGY. The Army’s aspect of 
the satellite program will be conducted just as the Navy’s has been— 
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at is, excepting for the propulsion aspects, which may still be sub- 
- to classification. The scientific parts of the program will be 
communicated to the American people and the world as the Navy 
promised. 
GAG ON VON BRAUN AND OTHER MISSILE EXPERTS 


Mr. Fascety. Mr. Snyder, a United Press story by William Tucker, 
datelined Huntsville, Ala., October 12, 1957, stated in part: 

Now, the Defense Department has hung a tight curtain of secrecy around 
operations here and has forbidden Redstone scientists to speak in any way about 
satellites or missiles. 

Professor Hermann Oberth, the “father” of German rocketry and tutor of 
Wernher Von Braun, sat in his green bungalow and muttered, “The teletype, 
itsays today to say nothing ; absolutely nothing.” 

The New York Herald Tribune, in a story on October 16 about 
the disclosure by the subcommittee of the three service orders, stated: 

The order prevented Dr. Wernher Von Braun, our missile specialist, from dis- 
cussing satellites and missiles with the New York Herald Tribune. The request 
of the Army for an article by Dr. Von Braun met official silence, but unofficial 
rejection. 

Mr. Snyder, were you aware that under the orders of October 9, 
Dr. Wernher Von Braun and other missile and satellite experts were 
specifically barred from answering queries by the press ? 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Fascell, I don’t keep track of all of the inter- 
views Dr. Von Braun has had. I know that before the issuance of 
the order yesterday which revoked the October 9 Army order, Dr. 
Von Braun had interviews with the Associated Press and with Life 
magazine. I don’t know the exact dates. I know that he was inter- 
viewed by reporters at various stops when he would get off the plane. 
I don’t know the circumstances of his refusal to be interviewed on 
these specific dates. 

Certainly if the Army had sent out a teletype order on October 9, 
he had it. It was not a Department of Defense restriction upon him. 

But I think Dr. Von Braun and anyone else in the Army is aware 
of our directives which require that had they chosen to make a formal 
speech or write a formal article on matters dealing with their areas 
of responsibility, they would in routine manner have submitted them 
for security clearance through Army channels. They knew that. 


GAG ORDERS NO SURPRISE TO SNYDER 


Mr. Fascetzt. Mr. Snyder, do you think it would be a logical inter- 
pretation that there must have been an unusual emergency to lead 
somebody to press a button and to have all three military services issue 
similar orders saying, “Don’t say anything about anything.” 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Fascell, if you consider that unusual—— 

Mr. Fascexy. I am just asking you whether that is logical to assume ? 

Secretary Snyper. I know of innumerable instances where the 
chiefs of the three services act harmoniously, concurrently, and with- 
out any unusualemergency. It is the exception to the rule that makes 
news. We have an organization known as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which is a tremendously important organization, and just the other 
day General Twining told me that since he has been Chairman there 
has not been a single divided vote on anything. They have agreed 

69222—58—pt. 13——7 
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on every paper that has been before the Joint Chiefs since he has beep 
Chairman. 

That is a tribute to him. It is also a tribute to the good judgment 
of the Chiefs, and this is certainly not an exception at all. 

If the three operating Chiefs, in view of the public reaction to the 
launching of the satellite, exercise excellent judgment within their 
commands on the same day, well, following a meeting at which they 
undoubtedly discussed it, it doesn’t surprise me one bit. 

Mr. Fascety. I am not sure that my conclusion is correct, but I don 
think it is illogical to think that when the three top services iggye 
orders couched in the same language for the same purpose on the same 
date, that somebody told them to go ahead and do it because there was 
something that had to be stopped quickly. 

Secretary Snyper. I might add there that when there were a couple 
of statements made by 

Mr. Fascetu. The point is you didn’t tell them to do it? 

Secretary Snyper. I certainly didn’t. 

Mr. Fascetx. You don’t know who, if anybody, did? 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t know that anybody did. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t you think that would be evidence of progress 
in unification? At least they were getting together on something, 
Are you critical ? 

Mr. Fascetu. No, sir; I am not critical at all. 

Secretary Snyper. On another point, there had been in the papers 
within 48 hours of the launching of the first satellite some comments 
by ety Army generals who happened to be in Spain. (See exhibit 
/-G.) 
Mr. Fascetx. One of them said we could have fired this thing in 
1955. 

Secretary Snyper. Yet, Dr. Von Braun said last week it certainly 
isn’t something that could be done overnight. 

General Medaris said this will take some time to put it together, 
which contradicts what some other people have said, that all you have 
got to do is to blow a whistle and they can put it up. 





























































SNYDER CITES “EMBARRASSMENT” 


Mr. Fasceti. But Mr. Snyder, don’t you think the American people 
are entitled to know whether it is true that the Army had these satel- 
lites in a warehouse? Don’t you think the American people are enti- 
tled to know whether or not the Army could have fired it in 1955! 
Don’t you think they are entitled to know what the policy decision 
was that decided that this would not be done? 

Secretary Snyper. I believe that has all been put into the record. 
But you see, when these stories appeared implying that these gen- 
tlemen were speaking for the Army, just as many other stories which 
engender friction between two services, this was a reflection on another 
service—“We could have done it better.” 

It is not an embarrassment to the service that is the target as much 
as it is to the Chief of Staff or the Secretary of the service that is the 
source of these things. 

So you wouldn’t consider it unusual, would you, that the Army 
Chief of Staff on his own initiative concluded: “This is a pretty bad 
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situation, I am going to do something about it,” and he might even 
siggest to the others that he was going to do it, maybe they ought to 
do the same. : 

I don’t know that it happened that way. 

Mr. Fasce.u. I don’t know that it did either. But I tell you what, 
Mr. Snyder, I would think a long time before I would issue an order 
saying, “Don’t do anything, because it might be very embarrassing 

s. 
Ceetary Snyper. I don’t think the word “embarrassing” was used 
by the Army. But I do know that General Taylor is one of the 
smartest men in uniform of my generation. 

Mr. Fascetu. I have a high regard for him. 

Secretary SNypER. He would appreciate the discordant impact of 
this sort of comment at a time when the Navy was doing what it was 
told to do. The Army was doing what its mission was, which was to 
develop some military rockets. 


AIR FORCE MESSAGE : “THE PRESIDENT DESIRES * * *” 


Mr. Fascetit. On October 9, the following priority message was 
gnt from Air Research and Development Command Headquarters, 
Baltimore, Md., to all commanders including the commander of Air 
Force Ballistic Missile Development, Inglewood, Calif. : 


President desires that Air Force personnel refrain from making public com- 
ment on the satellite program of the United States and other countries. (See 
exhibit V—E.) 

To your knowledge, Mr. Snyder, were there any instructions or 
advice, verbal or otherwise, conveyed from the White House, the 
National Security Council, or the Operations Coordinating Board to 
account for such an order? 

Secretary Snyper. I have no knowledge of any such instruction. 


AIR FORCE MESSAGE: AVOID RELEASE OF “EMBARRASSING” INFORMATION 


Mr. Fascett. Mr. Snyder, are you aware of the following message 
from ARDC Headquarters, Baltimore, Md., to the Commander of the 
Air Force Missile Development Center, Inglewood, Calif., on October 
17,1957 ¢ 


Subject : Release of information to news media. 

Within the past several months policy guidance on the release of certain infor- 
mation has been provided in MSG, this headquarters, RDE 7-39-E, RDE 10-21-B, 
and my letter dated August 26, 1957. During these particularly difficult and 
changing times it is impossible to give specific all-inclusive direction and guidance 
and since many of our efforts are in various stages of implementation and since 
current events result in changing officials and public reaction, we must use 
discretion and judgment in meeting your daily information problems. 

Further, such policy guidance as has been provided, even though unclassified, 
should not be disseminated for other than official use. I am particularly dis- 
turbed over the appearance of a direct quote from MSG, this headquarters, 
RDE 7-39-E, which appeared in the October 14, 1957, issue of Aviation Week. 
Ienjoin you to personally oversee very closely the public information activities 
in your area of operations and to insure that inadvertent, although perhaps well- 
intended, releases or statements are not made which may prove embarrassing at 
alllevels of command. (See exhibit V-E.) 


This is the type of thing that you call a command function and not 
within your purview ? 
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SNYDER DISAPPROVAL OF AIR FORCE MESSAGE 


Secretary Snyper. I hope that you don’t think that I would approyg 
of such a communication. I disapprove of it. However, I not on} 
disapproved of it, but when it was brought to my attention more than 
a week after its dispatch, I called the Air Force Chief of Informatio, 
and told him I saw no basis for the use of some of the language, pap. 
ticularly the last phrase “may prove embarrassing at all levels of 
command,” and I said that it was the responsibility of the Chief of 
Information of the Air Force to make it clear that this was in violation 
of specific directives, and that anyone employing such language op 
using such a basis for an informational directive is subject to censure, 

I expressed the hope that he would be censured. 

Mr. Fasce.y. I certainly would agree with you, Mr. Snyder, that 
using the theory of not releasing anything because it might be embar. 
rasing certainly has a connotation which I know you do not wish to 
carry on informational policies. Am I correct on that? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you will take the good with the bad, 
Go ahead and read your letter into the record. 

Secretary Snyper. I certainly don’t think the man exercized very 
good judgment of either his responsibilities as an information officer 
or in the justification or explanation of the order which he was 
transmitting. 

Mr. Fascety. I am glad you moved so quickly because it is this kind 
of thing that gives rise to the thought in the minds of a great many 
people that there is a coverup on information because it might be 
embarrassing to a particular military service. 


SNYDER’S LETTER OF CENSURE 


Secretary Snyper. I wrote to General Luehman* on November 12 
concerning these two ARDC messages, that the subject messages had 
come to my attention, I assumed these messages were well-intentioned 
and motivated by a desire to prevent irresponsible comment, or com- 
ment which might be open to misinterpretation, that were made by 
subordinates not completely knowledgeable on subjects having na- 
tional and international significance. 

Nevertheless, in my opinion, these messages as written demonstrate poor judg- 
ment and lack of familiarity with and understanding of Department of Defense 
information policies, including particularly those expressed in directives 52006 
and 5230.9. For example, I am at a loss to understand on what theory unclassified 
information policy guidances should be withheld and how any instruction could 
be given implying that statements otherwise releasable should be withheld be 
cause they may prove embarrassing, despite specific admonition to the contrary 
in DOD directives. While I understand that these messages have now been 
rescinded— 
and I had been advised that they were— 

I must request that you take immediate action with respect to ARDC personnel 
and those with similar commands to assure that they understand and properly 


implement Department of Defense information policies, particularly those ex- 
pressed in DOD directives 5200.6 and 5230.9. 


Mr. Fasceii. What was the date of that letter, Mr. Snyder? 


*Brig. Gen. Arno H. Luehman, Director, Office of Information Services, Department of 
the Air Force. 
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Secretary Snyper. That was the 12th of November, which was, I 
elieve, the date of General Kelly’s response to Chairman Moss’ in- 
















i quty about these messages. It is the date (See exhibits V-E and 
"| tn. Fascett. Mr. Snyder, why is it you would react this way to a 
r- message from the Deputy Director, Office of Information Service, 
of ARDC—a message which to my way of reading or interpretation is 
of no different than the type of order that came down from the chiefs of 
mn the Army, Navy, and the Air Force? 
or Secretary Snyper. It is. The orders that came down from the Army, 
e Navy, and the Air Force were in the exercise of the command responsi- 
bilities of these gentlemen. This transmission from the Deputy 
ut Director of the ARDC Information Offices was a little different. 
- Mr. Fascery. Let’s assume that this same message from Helfman 
0 had come from the Secretary of the Air Force. Would you have writ- 
ten the same letter, Mr. Snyder ? 
Secretary Snyper. The objectives of the Chiefs of Staff, and of all 
l of them—the single objective—was to have accurate information trans- 








mitted, and only accurate information, and not speculative 
Mr. Fascety. From knowledgeable people, I believe your letter says. 
Secretary Snyper. That’s right. 
Mr. Fascetit. What is wrong with Dr. Wernher Von Braun ? 
Secretary Snyper. This doesn’t apply to Dr. Wernher Von Braun. 












1 Mr. Fascexz. I understand that, but the Army order did. If we 
y are applying your theory only letting knowledgeable people speak 





Secretary SNyper. The fact that Dr. Von Braun was authorized by 
the Army to write his article subsequently, but not very long after- 
wards, to my information, immediately gives me the impression that 
the Army thought it was perfectly proper for Dr. Von Braun to talk 
knowledgeably and from his long experience in this field on this sub- 
ject, whereas they just didn’t want everybody talking about the Navy 
program or what might have been done and so forth. 

In other words, the Army made exceptions as it saw fit. We made 
no effort to interfere. 

Mr. Moss. Will you yield at that point just a moment? 

Mr. Fascety. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. Without any reference to the other orders, I would like 
tomake the observation that I believe your letter of November 12 deal- 
ing with the order issued by the Deputy Director of Information for 
the Air Research and Development Command headquarters is a most 
excellent letter and reflects a considerable improvement in attitude 
over that of your predecessor. 

Secretary Snyper. Thank you, sir. I may say that this was the at- 
titude that General Luehman had when this was discussed with him, 
and I hope that it prevails generally. 
























AIR FORCE’S VERBAL ORDERS ON MISSILE INFORMATION 






Mr. Fascett. Mr. Snyder, in a communication from Maj. Gen. Joe 
W. Kelly to the chairman of this subcommittee on November 12, 1957, 
General Kelly states the chairman asked the Secretary of the Air 
Force the following question : 


Were any other orders or memorandums, verbal or written, issued since October 
4from your office, the Office of the Air Force Chief of Staff, the Office of the Air 
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Force Director of Information Services or any other Air Force office perta 


to information on any aspects of missile or satellite program of this or any Other 
country. 


If so, please supply exact copies of each. 
Answer: 


Yes, verbal instructions were given each major command information SETViceg 
officer within the zone of the interior the same date the TWX was sent out. (See 
exhibit V-E.) 

Do you know anything about those verbal instructions ? 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir, I just read his answer here— 

Air Force did not want any self-appointed experts adding to the confusion and 
speculation on the satellite matter. 

That is all I know about it. 

Mr. Horrman. Will youyieldthere? Whosaid that? 

Secretary Snyper. This was Maj. Gen. Joe W. Kelly, the Air Fores 
Director of Legislative Liaison. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know where he comes from? Is he a West 
Pointer ? 

Secretary Synper. He spends most of his time on the Hill, Mr. Hoff. 
man. Idon’t know where he comes from. 

Mr. Horrman. Is hea West Point man ? 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t know that, sir. 

Mr. Mircneti. Was this General Kelly’s own answer or was this 
an answer he was transmitting to Congress ? 

Secretary Snyper. I am sure that he was transmitting this answer 
on behalf of the Air Force. The normal channel for communications 
with the Congress if the Secretary of Defense doesn’t answer it, or 
the Secretary of the Air Force, it would be the liaison officer. 


REQUEST TO DECLASSIFY PAN-AM’S AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, I would like to put some corres- 
pondence in the record at this point. 

Mr. Moss. Identify it. 

Mr. Fascetx. This is a letter from yourself as chairman of the com- 
mittee to the then Secretary of Defense, Hon. Charles E. Wilson, under 
date of April 10, 1957. 

A response Mr. Snyder directed to you dated April 19, 1957. A 
communication from Mr. Snyder to Mr. Henry Simmons of the Ameri- 
can Aviation Daily, dated March 26, 1957. 

Mr. Moss. Is there any objection to the request ? 

Without objection, the correspondence will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


House GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 


Washington, D. C., April 10, 1957. 
Hon. CHArtes E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 

The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. SecreETARY: At a press conference on March 19, 1957, you agreed to 
look into the possibility of declassifying part or all of the airport development 
program in which Pan American Airways, Inc., participated, beginning about 
1940. 


You stated that “The relations with Pan American wouldn’t bother us at all 
from any classification point of view.” 
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As part of its study of restrictions on information by Federal agencies, the 
House Government Information Subcommittee will appreciate a full report on 
the action you take in this matter. 

The subcommittee has been informed that congressional and press requests 
for declassification of information about this program and Pan American's part 
it it have been refused. Are copies of these requests and copies of the replies 

vailable? 
ae subcommittee would appreciate a prompt answer to these questions since 
they may have a bearing on hearings currently being held by the subcommittee. 
Sincerely, 


“oe 












JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 












ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1957 





Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Information, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary Wilson has asked me to reply to your letter, 
dated April 10, 1957, inquiring as to actions taken on requests for declassifica- 
tion of Defense Department information concerning the airport development and 
operations program. 

The matter of possible declassification of this information was very recently 
reviewed, in consultation with the Department of State, in response to a request 
by Mr. Henry Simmons on behalf of the American Aviation Daily. That review 
determined that public release of the information with respect to this program 
would not be in the national interest since it could jeopardize the relations of 
the United States and certain countries in the areas involved. A copy of my 
letter to Mr. Simmons, dated March 26, 1957, advising him of this determination 
is enclosed. 

As the letter to Mr. Simmons notes, while general public release is precluded, 
information relating to this program was provided to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee on a classified basis in 1956. Additional information was furnished to 
that committee on a classified basis in March 1957. 

If you should personally desire to discuss the matter further, I will be glad 
to do so. 

Sincerely, 























Murray SNYDER. 












ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1957. 





Mr. Henry SIMMONS, 
American Aviation Daily, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. StMMons: Secretary Wilson has asked me to advise you as follows 
with respect to your request for declassification of Defense Department infor- 
mation concerning the airport development and operations program over a period 
of years. 

The matter of possible declassification of the information concerning the air- 
port development and operations program has been carefully reviewed by the 
Department of Defense in consultation with the Department of State. Upon 
such review, it has been determined that public release of the requested informa- 
tion with respect to this program would not be in the national interest since it 
could jeopardize the relations between the United States and certain countries in 
the areas involved. Hence, unfortunately, it is not possible to accede to your re- 
quest that this information be declassified. This decision, in essence, reaffirms a 
similar position taken in response to a previous request for declassification by the 
House Judiciary Committee in 1956. 

The Secretary additionally asked me to bring to your attention the important 
fact that while general public release of this information is precluded, informa- 
tion relating to the program has been made available to the House Judiciary 
Committee on a classified basis, and that, accordingly, as in similar situations, 
the public does have the assurance that their elected representatives in the 
Congress, have access to the information. 

Sincerely yours, 

























Murray SNYDER. 





Mr. Fasceti. Do you have copies of all of those? 
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SNYDER REQUEST TO DEFER TESTIMONY 


Secretary Snyper. I believe I have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point may I ask that the discussion of this 
be deferred until the General Counsel of the Defense Department 
arrives, since this, as Mr. Fascell knows, and as Mr. Southwick ageer. 
tained last week, pertains to a legal matter and a matter of ye 
serious import which I believe you will want to discuss privately be. 
fore you enter into any further examination on this subject. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Snyder, do you feel it would be possible to proceed 
with some of the questions dealing only with the general legal phases! 

Secretary Snyper. This is a highly classified subject involving not 
the Defense Department alone, on which I would prefer that you 
hear Mr. Dechert’s story briefly before we go into it, if it is all right 
with you, in closed session, sir. 

Mr. Fascert. Let me just ask you these, Mr. Snyder, and see if you 
can answer them in open session. I don’t think that they will relate 
to anything that you are talking about. If they do, you can say so. 

Can you explain what you did and with whom you conferred follow. 
ing Mr. Wilson’s promise at a press conference on March 19 to review 
the classification of the so-called Pan American overseas airbase pro- 
gram of 1940-45? 

Secretary Snyper. I have no objection to going into this. I would 
prefer, however, that you hear from Mr. Dechert in closed session, 

Mr. Fascetu. Of course, these questions apply to your personal 
action. If you would still prefer to wait—— 

Secretary Snyper. I have no objection to answering these, but when 

ou get into the substance of the matter I am sure you will want to 
ar the explanation of what is involved here. 

Mr. Fascetx. For example, we were going to ask you whether or not 
you had personally reviewed the documents, and things like that. 

Secretary Snyper. That is corect; I did. 

Mr. Moss. I wasn’t aware of the fact that there was any particularly 
important question involved, from a legal standpoint, in this. 

Secretary Snyper. It is a security matter, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. We will pass from that subject at this moment. I am not 
certain at all that it will be possible to cover it during the remainin 
hours of this series of hearings, but I will acquaint myself fully wi 
the nature of the material. I might make this observation ; that, in this 
entire matter of Pan Am’s relationship to the overseas-base program of 
the period from 1940 to 1945, I am convinced that continuing classifica- 
tions are not justified. However, that is not your responsibility. For 
that reason, we will pass over it. But at a later date we will definitely 
pursue it further. 

Secretary Snyper. Your views, of course, are in direct conflict 
with the views not just of the Defense Department, but of other 
departments. 

Mr. Moss. I realize that. 

Mr. Fascexu. I think we ought to make the record quite clear. I 
know that Mr. Snyder is very happy and willing at any time to get 
shed of responsibility, but I don’t know that he is completely shed of 
the responsibility with respect to the classification of this material. 
Mr. Moss. He didn’t originate the classification. 
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Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, just a minute. I think that Mr. 
Snyder should answer that one—shed of the responsibility. I don’t 
think he is ducking anything. 

Mr. Fascey. I didn’t say he was. 

Mr. Horrman. Certainly, Dechert didn’t. 










PAN AM SECRECY MATTER OF GRAVE SECURITY CONSEQUENCE 





Secretary Snyper. Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of grave security 
consequence to the United States. I would urge that, before you form 
your conclusions as to whether this material is subject to declassifica- 
tion, you hear Mr. Dechert on it. Perhaps we can then have a discus- 
sion with the representatives of the other departments. This is some- 
thing you can’t make a snap judgment on. I certainly hope you will 







not. 

Mr. Moss. I have indicated we are going to put it aside for further 
consideration. I merely made my own observation; it is not on what 
I would judge to be sketchy or complete information. It is just a 
personal conviction, very carefully arrived at. Let’s move on to 
the next subject. 







NO CLASSIFIED DOCUMENTS PURLOINED BY THE PRESS 







Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Snyder, during the time you have been Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, have any classified documents been purloined 
by the press ? 

Secretary Snyper. Not tomy knowledge; no. 

Mr. Fascetu. To your knowledge, did the Wright Commission ever 
contact the Office of Security Review or any other part of your opera- 
tion in the preparation of its report or in preparing Chsoanani Wright’s 
press release of July 1 of this year? 

Secretary Snyper. Chairman Wright did have contact with my 
Office prior to my tenure there, with the Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Public Affairs—it was then Legislative and Public Affairs. 

Mr. Fascetu. Is not the Office of Security Review the best informed 
central source in the military departments on questions of security and 
unauthorized documents ? 

Secretary Snyper. It isan arm of my Office. 

Mr. Fascetxi. Was it consulted by the Wright Commission ? 

Secretary Snyper. If it was, it was done through by Office. Iam 
not familiar with the details. 

Mr. Fascetx. To your knowledge, they weren’t contacted ? 

Secretary Snyper. Well, sir, whether they were contacted directly, 
if someone asked Mr. Moss for a question and he transmitted the ques- 
tion to a staff member for answer, the staff member might be the 
expert, but the question went to Mr. Moss. I don’t know the tech- 
nique by which Mr. Wright approached Security Review, but I do know 
that he approached my caeamates who was the superior officer of 
Security Review. 






























CLEARANCE OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION 





DIRECTIVE 
Mr. Fascetit. We want to talk about directive No. 5230.9, Mr. 


Snyder, of August 17, 1957 (exhibit [X—A). 
Mr. Snyder, did you draft this directive ? 





5230.9: 
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Secretary Snyper. I participated in the draft ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascewz. In other words, it was technically drafted by the legal 
“arene but it contains your ideas ? 

ecretary Snyper. It does, and, of course, as you know, it was based 
on a previous directive issued more than 2 years previously and ¢op. 
tains some modifications in which I did participate. (See exhibit 
IX-—B for comparison of old and new directives. ) 

Mr. Fascetu. This was the result of discussions, I believe, in which 
you said, without committing yourself, you would undertake to review 
that 

Secretary Snyper. At your suggestion that a layman get his oar in,] 
got my oar in. 

Mr. Fascett. What is meant by the phrase at the bottom of para. 
graph 3, Mr. Snyder, “certain other information, the publication of 
which would be against the public interest” ? 

Secretary Snyper. Where is that? 

Mr. Fascett. That is paragraph 3 on the first page of the directive, 
the last clause. 

Secretary Snyper. Oh, yes. This relates to 5200.6. 

Mr. Fascetzi. “An exception to public access.” 

Secretary Snyper. This relates to reference C, above, 5200.6, which 
is the official-use-only directive of last March. (Hearings, pt. 9, pp. 
2170, 2329.) 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, the words “and certain other infor- 
mation, the publication of which would be against the public interest” 
is the definition of reference C ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore, DOD Directive 5200.6 deals with the pub- 
lication of information which would be against the public interest! 

Secretary Snyper. It deals with a great number of things, but it 
also specifices certain information which may be considered for official 
use only, subject to limitations of various sorts—limitations of time 
and other things. These, of course, are distinguished very clearly in 
the directive from security information. 

Mr. Fascetzi. DOD Directive 5200.6 is the guideline for adminis- 
trative restrictions on information. DOD Directive 5200.1 is the 
guideline for security restrictions on information. (See exhibit X-B.) 

Secretary Snyper. That’s correct. 

Mr. Fascetxt. Is DOD Directive 5230.9 necessary only to establish 
restrictions on information conflicting with established policies and 
programs of the Department? 

Secretary Snyper. This is a general description of the method by 
which public information is cleared through the Department. It 
covers any information that is to be put out through the Office of 
Public A ffairs. 

Mr. Fascetu. Let me see if I understand you. What does this diree- 
tive, that is, 5230.9, do that the other two directives do not do? 

Secretary Snyper. 5200.6 (hearings, pt. 9, p. 2329) and 5200.1 (ex- 
hibit X-B) are guidance for the entire Department of Defense in 
the handling of information, information originating in their depart- 
ments. Directive 5230.9 deals with the releases, the clearance of in- 
formation for release. In other words, while it also guides the 
Department, it relates specifically to the Department’s channeling of 
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information to the Office of Public Information—my Office—for 
lease. 

Mr. Fascett. You mean itis not a policy declaration, but it is the 

technical details of implementation ? 

Secretary Snyper. It certainly is a policy implementation. This is 
policy enunciated by Secretary Wilson. 

Mr. Fasceti. I asked you because I wasn’t clear in my own mind 
gs to the distinction. I am not sure that I am yet. 

Secretary Snyper. In 5122.2—— 

Mr. Fascetxi. In what now ? 

Secretary Snyper. 5122.2 (exhibit XIJ-A), we have the functions 
and responsibilities of the Office of Security Review which comes under 
me, and in 5122.5 (exhibit XI-A), I have my new charter which be- 
came effective, or which was redrafted, since the legislative office was 
separated from mine. 

e principles of 5230.9 derive from the charter of my office, the 
basic functions and responsibilities. 


REWRITING OF “CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTION” 


Mr. Fascriu. Over in 5230.9, in paragraph 4, we get down to sub- 
paragraph C: 

Material originating within the Department of Defense shall not be cleared 
for public release until it is reviewed for violations of security and for conflict 
with established policies or programs of the Department of Defense. 

Is it your interpretation that this is a complete change from the 
intention and meaning of the previous order dealing with constructive 
contribution ? 

Secretary Snyper. I had a press conference, Mr. Congressman, when 
we put this out. I think I made it quite clear that the objectives of 
Mr. Wilson, when he issued the original 5230.9 with the constructive 
contribution language in it, were misunderstood. I think that they 
were interpreted as saying that the requirement might be used by 
military officials as a reason for flattering the Defense Department 
or for covering up mistakes or something of that sort. That was the 
interpretation placed upon this language, I believe erroneously, by 
this committee. 

The revised directive does clarify this, but the objectives are the 
same. I participated with Mr. Wilson in the revision of this language. 

Mr. Fascetu. You mean the objectives are the same as the original 
directive ? 

Secretary Snyper. The objectives of the Department are the same— 
that is : 
to review for violations of security and for conflict with established policies or 
programs of the Department of Defense, or those of the national government, 
since such material may have national or international significance. 

Mr. Fascexx. I know, but how does that get around the possibility 
that it may be a policy only to say everything is good ? 

Secretary Snyper. Mr. Fascell, we put out a lot of information that 
doesn’t reflect well on us. 

Mr. Fascetx. I am not saying that you don’t. 

Secretary Snyper. If we had a policy of putting out only that which 
was good, I think that the news profession, the many scores of newsmen 
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who cover the Pentagon, either regularly from day to day or just inter. 
mittently, would rise up in wrath and we could never make it hold 
(See exhibit XTV—A, p. 3288.) That was an interpretation erroneously 
pone on some language. The language I think we all agree, My 

chert among us, was not too well chosen (see hearings, pt. 9 D. 
2257-58). The objective of maintaining responsibility, and assuring 
responsibility in what is said and preserving the best elements of team. 
work in our operation, is still good. 

Mr. Fascety. To highlight the point, Mr. Snyder, we can change the 
directives but we can’t change the intent of the operator. 

Secretary Snyper. The intent has always been good. 

Mr. Fascetx. I wasn’t suggesting ; 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may the witness answer? He didn’t 
finish his answer. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman, I have had no complaint from the witness 
and Mr. Fascell is asking the question. : 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right enough, but as a member of the 
committee, if I can’t say anything, I am at least entitled to hear what 
is going on. This thing of gagging a man who is Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, I can’t understand. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman, no one has been gagged; no one will be 

agged. The gentleman asking the question is the best judge as to 
the adequacy of the answer. 

Mr. Horrman. But he isn’t the whole committee. 

Mr. Moss. If you wish to question 

Mr. Horrman. You did gag Dechert yesterday. Of course you did. 
Everybody knows it. You gaveled him down. You hit the table hard 
enough so that one of the reporters wondered why you did not 
split it. 

Wham! I wishI had a gavel. I might be able to give you a little 
competition. 

Mr. Moss. You wait until you are recognized. You, Mr. Hoffman, 
have been a member of the House for a long time. You should know 
that common courtesy demands you seek proper recognition and not 
endlessly interrupt other members and witnesses. Even you should 
recognize, on the question of Mr. Dechert, that he was a guest of the 
subcommittee; he was in no official capacity, either at the request of 
the subcommittee or of Mr. Snyder. He had no right to inject him- 
self into the hearing. I have no apology to make to Mr. Dechert or 
to you. Now I suggest you wait until you are recognized. 

Mr. HorrmMan. What are you going to do about it? Are you going 
to throw somebody out? You are arbitrary, dictatorial, unfair. Seem 
to think you are the committee when you are but the chairman and & 
member. 

Mr. Moss. Are you just trying to have fun here? 

Mr. Horrman. No; I am just trying to make you realize what you 
appear to be doing. 

Mr. Moss. I am only trying to encourage you, Mr. Hoffman, to show 
the proper respect for the rules of the House which any Member of 
Congress is expected to have. I merely ask that you proceed in regu- 
lar order and not endlessly interrupt others. I recall no instance 
where anyone interrupted you even though disagreeing with the man- 
ner in which you frequently interrupt witnesses. Why can’t you pro- 
ceed in regular order? 
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Mr. Horrman. Icanandam. Why can’t you? 

Mr. Moss. Iam. I am going to insist on regular order. Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Fascetu. I was about to apologize to the witness, Mr. Chair- 
man, for interrupting him, so he could finish his answer adequately— 

Mr. Horrman. There you go. 

Mr. Fascett. When I was interrupted by my colleague. 

Mr. Horrman. That’s right. 

Mr. Fascexu. So if we apologize to the witness, again we will start 


ver. 

: Mr. Moss. I think the gentleman from Michigan should apologize 
to the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. I haven’t any apology to make to you, sir. You do 
not merit one. Mr. Fascell has agreed with me that. he did interrupt 
the witness. He did it unintentionally. He has been very courteous. 

Mr. Moss. You interrupted Mr. Fascell. He is far too much of a 
gentleman to protest. 

Mr. Horrman. SureI did. He hasn’t asked for any apology. Ifhe 
wants one, I will give him a written one. I have respect for him as 
he has for the rights of the witnesses. You have not. Do you? 

Mr. Fasceiu. No, sir, I want no apology. 

Iam sorry, Mr. Snyder, go right aan. 

Secretary Snyper. I didn’t believe for a moment you wanted to in- 
terfere with my answer, but I agree with the learned Congressman, 
Mr. Hoffman, that sometimes the record doesn’t carry the kindly note 
of your interrogation here. The record might appear the way he 
interprets it. 

You were questioning the intent of the original directive? 

Mr. Fascett. No, I wasn’t saying that at all. I was complimenting 
ou on the fact you would undertake to modify a former directive that 
ad been given an interpretation which was not good from the stand- 

point of informational policies of the Department of Defense. 

However, in your modifying the directive and now achieving a new 
directive which eliminated the objectionable language, I merely 
pointed out the fact that while you have done a good job in cleaning 
up the language, it still does not eliminate the problem which will be 
with us always, and that is the intent of the management, the operator. 
You can have the best language in the world, but what it boils down 
to is a determination of what the operator wants to do. That is the 
point I was making. I assure you it was purely friendly. 

Secretary Snyper. We get down to the question there, as we do in 
so many of these things, that human judgment must be employed and 
must be employed by the man who writes a speech, by the man who 
delivers it, and by a lot of other people. That is where the factor of 
review comes in. 

Also, I am sure you are aware that no one individual, busy in the 
operation of his job in defense or in the Congress, can be fully up te 
date on developments both in the defense field and in the State De- 
partment, in our foreign relations. 

They move so fast today it is almost impossible to be aware of them; 
which means there has to be the responsibility and it is an onerous 
one, and it is not a pleasant one, placed upon some individual or agency 
if there is to be anything other than chaos, to review these speeches, 
because we have people occupying very important platforms. We 
have hundreds of speeches being delivered annually by defense people. 
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They are in great demand and they are not always too happy about 
it. It keeps them out nights. 

These things have to be checked against their implications ab 
implications here. Sometimes a word either in a speech or a preg 
conference—— 


Mr. Fascetz. Or at a cocktail party. 


PREVENTION OF “DISRUPTIVE” STATEMENTS 







Secretary Snyper. We don’t review cocktail parties. There are lots 
of words passed with the martinis that could be avoided. But I am 
talking about well-intentioned admirals, civilian officials, generals, 
at aoe conferences, whose slightest word is interpreted sensationally 
and it becomes an eight-column headline that may shake the United 
Nations or a disarmament conference or something like that. These 
people don’t want that to happen. 

he best means of preventing these dangerous—sometimes dis- 
ruptive—developments which the Congress doesn’t want, which the 
Executive doesn’t want, which the State Department in its delicate 
negotiations doesn’t want, is to have some objective individual read 
the speeches before they are delivered. Sometimes the people who are 
going ot make them barely get a chance to read them before they are 

elivered. 

Mr. Fascetx. I can certainly agree with the exercise of sound judg. 
ment. There is no question about that. 

The problem arises when a man has a difference of opinion with 
what is an established policy at the time. (See hearings, pt. 10, for 
Army, Navy, and Air Force testimony on Defense Department 
censorship. ) 

Secretary Snyper. We went over that before. (See hearings, pt. 9, 
pp. 2227, 2247, and 2250.) 

Mr. Fascetn. Yes; I say this is the problem. That is all I was 
pees out. We both realize it is in this area that judgment has to 

exercised. I am not sure that it can be spelled out in a directive 
either, although I think you have tried very well. Did you draft, or 
help draft, the classification directive 5200.1? (Exhibit X-B.) 

































DIRECTIVE 5200.1—SAFEGUARDING OFFICIAL INFORMATION 





Secretary Snyper. No, sir; I did not. Excepting for a few minor 
or small portions of it, I wouldn’t call them minor. This 5200.1 is 
more or less the operating responsibility of the manpower personnel 
reserve section. But I did participate in the drafting of one section. 

Mr. Fascetu, Which one is that? 

Mr. Mircuett. Is this the one with all the enclosures with it? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s right; yes, sir. Part IV, relating to the 
control of classified defense information, (b) under section 1 there, 
“Disciplinary action.” 

Mr. Mircueint. What page is that, sir? 

Secretary Snyper. It is the page actually No. 28. 

Mr. Fascetn. Are you reading from part II of the Department 
of Defense implementation of recommendations of the Coolidge Com- 
mittee on Classified Information, July 1957? (Exhibit X.) 
Secretary Snyper. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fascety. That is on page 16 of that pamphlet? 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION FOR OVERCLASSFICATION 


Secretary Snyper. Page 16. It relates to disciplinary action con- 
cerning unauthorized disclosures of classified information. This, in 
line with most of the other language in it, is a codification of about 
a dozen other directives. _ 

I am responsible for adding the paragraph at the top of the next 


e. 
aM. Fasce.tn. Subparagraph (2) ? 

Secretary Snyper. Subparagraph (2), which states that “Similar 
enphasis”—that means disciplinary action emphasis or on the conse- 
quences—“similar emphasis shall placed on the necessity of pre- 
venting overclassification and to adherence to departmental policies 
on review of classified material for downgrading and declassification.” 

Mr. Fasce.yi. It was your feeling to counterbalance disciplinary 
action for underclassification; in other words, to be objective about 
the disciplinary action to be taken in the problem of classification ? 

Secretary Snyper. My feeling, one shared by many people, is that 
with the responsibility for placing the classification stamp on the docu- 
ment goes the responsibility for taking it off at the earliest feasible 
moment. 

The only way you can get overworked people to assume that re- 
sponsibility—I think this is true in almost any business—is to con- 
tinuously remind them of it and to make sure that if they fail to 
adhere to your written admonition or verbal reminders, that there be 
censure, that there be the usual civil-service procedures taken. 

Mr. Fasceti. Do you feel that this will help overcome the tendency 
of some people who originate classified material, and who are worried 
about their jobs and the consequences of wee action if they 
don’t classify, to stamp material “Confidential” because this is the 
only way to be safe under the law? 

Secretary Snyper. Naturally we hope that doesn’t happen. But 
when you do put a stamp on a piece of paper, it is just the question of 
whether you pass the buck to someone else to see that the stamp is 
taken off, or you assume the responsibilty yourself. 

Mr. Fascetu. I understand that. 

Secretary Snyper. I might add that in my own office I have noticed 
in recent weeks that papers arrive there that—and papers originating 
in my office—carry a termination date for classification. This is some- 
thing rather new, and it is something that we are all glad to see. 

We certainly don’t want to keep paper in a classified category longer 
than necessary. 

Mr. Fascetn. Mr. Snyder, I agree with you thoroughly that you 
need a counterbalance on this thing, because I am of the conviction 
that if I was an employee originating classified material and I had 
hanging over me the criminal penalties of the law, I would classify 
it, just not to take a chance. This is my own analysis. I could be 
absolutely incorrect, and it may not exist anywhere. 

Secretary Snyper. That is the reason in 5200.6 and in the imple- 
menting regulations at every opportunity we get, and the services get, 
they point to the directive and they point to the Executive order which 
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states that you shall not classify under the security order something 
which is not security information. 

Mr. Fasceiu. Let me ask you a question here. Let’s take an example 
of an employee who originates classified material. Under the pre- 
vious system he could be disciplined for not classifying. That was 
the old system up to the time of this directive, right? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s correct. 

Mr. Fascetu. He could be censured either administratively or per. 
haps criminally. Is that not correct ? 

ecretary Snyper. He could be. 

Mr. Fascett. Now we have a situation where this same employee 
still can be punished the same way if he doesn’t classify it properly, but 
now I understand that he will be punished also if he doesn’t eclassify 
it properly. 

o you feel that this presents an almost insoluble problem to an 
employee ? 
NO DISCIPLINARY ACTION IN PAST YEAR 


_ Secretary Snyper. I don’t think there are any insoluble problems 
in the Department of Defense, Mr. Fascell. They solve them. I 
know that I have asked about disciplinary action that has been taken 
recently. There has been no disciplinary action in any of the services 
or the Office of the Secretary of Defense in the past year for failure 
to classify or failure to appropriately classify information. 

Mr. Fascett. Are we to understand then that the literal intent of 
this directive will be carried out in the future on matters of overclassi- 
fication? In other words, the disciplinary action you are talking 
about from a practical point of view will be put into effect ? 

Secretary Snyper. I certainly hope so. It is to the net advantage 
of the paper management people—and they have a tremendous job— 
to see that this happens, that we don’t add to the mountain of classi- 
fied information that remains classified longer than it should. 

Mr. Fasceti. Am I correct to say at the present time we don’t have 
enough experience under this directive to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion as to the practical application of it ? 

Secretary Snyper. We can only conclude that the signs are good, 
that we are getting practical application already and that this is 
something which we are sure will be contagious as a result of the 
spadework done by Admiral Hoskins—not just in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, but through the services. 

For example, he didn’t tell you yesterday, but he consults with 
the top security people in the Department, not just the paperwork 

eople. They are cooperating in a way that he never anticipated. 
t is probably due to the fact that he has had 40 years’ service in the 
military. He knows their language. 

The people who are most acutely aware of the necessity for safe- 
guarding the Nation’s secrets are giving him excellent cooperation in 
this program of declassifying where it can be done. 

So when you achieve that degree of success after a very short period 
of operation, as his office has, it gives you reason to hope for the future. 

Mr. Fascetz. What are the mechanics for reviewing a classifica- 
tion to carry out the purpose of this section? In other words, if you 
have a person who has classified a document, you have to determine 
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whether it was classified properly pursuant to the law and then you 
have to determine whether it was overclassified. 


SNYDER DOES NOT KNOW WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR REVIEWING FOR 
OVERCLASSIFICATION 


Secretary Snyper. I would hate to assume the prerogatives of an- 
other department. Ours isn’t the business of reviewing classification 
rocedures. It isn’t my office’s business. Undoubtedly, the Office of 
classification Policy will get into that, but I don’t. I don’t know 
the answer to your question at this time. 

Mr. Fascett. In other words, there would have to be guidelines 
to implement the carrying out of this directive, then? 

Secretary Snyper. The basis for applying top secret, secret, and 
confidential is quite clearly outlined. I don’t think we run into the 

uestion of overclassification as often as you may think it occurs. 

I think that the principal problem is terminating the classification 
or downgrading it at the appropriate time. 

Mr. Fascett. We were dealing with the problem of overclassifica- 
tion as reported by the Coolidge committee. The Coolidge committee’s 
recommendation to eliminate overclassification are the only reasons 
we got into it in this discussion. 


SNYDER’S NEED FOR TOP SECRET AUTHORITY 


Have you ever originated a top-secret classification yourself ? 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Fasceit. Can you give us any example where you might be 
required to issue a top-secret classification ? 

ecretary Snyper. I frequently participate with the Secretary of 
Defense in top-level military deliberations, and they involve other 
agencies such as the Atomic Energy Commission, the State Depart- 
ment, and my participation involves the development of policy and 
policy papers. 

When he goes to an important session from which reports may 
emanate that are top-secret reports, I very likely would participate 
in the development of these reports. 

Mr. Fascett. You wouldn’t issue a top-secret document dealing 
with information policy ? 

Secretary Snyper. I know of no occasion when I might. There isa 
possibility of it, but I just don’t know of it. 

Mr. Fascexv. In other words, if you are dealing with a classified 
document, it would carry its own classification ? 

Secretary Snyper. My scope is not limited to information policy. 
I have participated with the General Counsel and the Secretary and 
other people in conferences on matters which did not involve the dis- 
semination of public information. 

I am an adviser to the 3 services, the 3 service Secretaries. They 
call me in on many things that do not involve information policy. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, it is a reservation of the right which 
you think you might need, but so far you haven’t used it ? 

Secretary Snyper. It probably could be a necessity. It is not neces- 
sarilyaright. Itisa necessity. 


69222—58—pt. 13-8 
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Mr. Fascetx. Can you think of a case in which the assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Legislative Affairs would need this same 
authority to originate? Both of you have derivative rights, of course, 

Secretary Snyper. I would hate to speak for him. Perhaps My. 
Niederlehner might. But I know that the assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for Legislative Affairs confers with and communicates with 
the leaders of Congress on some of the most secret of our operations 
and he travels with them abroad at times. 

He might very well have that necessity, I don’t know whether he 
has. 

Mr. Fasceuy. In other words, as a transmitter, he would have deriya- 
tive powers. But now we are talking about originating rights, 

Secretary Snyper. I just wouldn’t want to get into answering these 
questions concerning his basic responsibilities. 

Mr. Fascexu. Is it correct to interpret then, as far as you know, 
that you wouldn’t know of any case in which he would have the neces. 
sity to originate? 

Secretary Snyper. What would be your answer to that, Mr. Nieder- 
lehner ? 

Mr. NreperteHner. I can’t think of any offhand. 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t know. 







































PHASED DOWNGRADING 






Mr. Fascetu. On page 4 of the implementation pamphlet, part 2, 
section 3 (d) entitled “Advance Security Planning,” it reads in part 
as follows—do you have that (exhibit X—B) ? 

Secretary Snyper. I am sorry, I didn’t hear that. 

Mr. Fascetx. That is on page 4 of part 2 Defense Department im- 
plementation of the Coolidge Committee recommendations. 

It reads in subparagraph 3 (b) : 

The basie study or project will include appropriate security guidance which 
may be included in a special index covering such points as issuing of guides for 


the assignment of classification of categories to various portions of the project 
as appropriate. 


And then skimming over to subsection 3 of that: 


Planning for phased downgrading, declassification, and public release of 
information concerning the project when practicable. 

Do you feel that this section of the new directive can be effective in 
promoting declassification and downgrading ? 

Secretary Snyper. It certainly is intended to be. I believe I ex- 
plained yesterday that in conjunction with the missile program there 
was a definite plan concerning phased downgrading and public re- 
lease of information concerning various missile projects, and this has 
been helpful. 

Mr. Fascetz. You have the feeling it could help in the job. The 
next question, of course, obviously is: Have you had any such docu- 
ments containing guidelines come across your desk in the last several 
months, 3 or 4 months. 

Secretary Snyper. One of them was this—it was longer ago than 
that. The program for phased public release of information con- 
cerning our missile program. 
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FAILURE OF ASTIA TO ASSIGN DOWNGRADING INSTRUCTIONS 


Mr. Fascetx. In that report we discussed yesterday on ASTIA, in 
which they answered several queries, the form statement “regrading 
data cannot be predetermined” is on 10 of your 165 documents. Do 

ou think that is appropriate security guidance on those documents? 

Secretary Snyper. I would hate to answer without seeing the docu- 
ments. I know there are documents that I have seen in which it is 
impossible to make a prediction as to a date. As Admiral Hoskins 
pointed out, that is a difficult hurdle to get over when you are initi- 
ating a document at times. 

Mr. Fascetu. Unless you put it on suspense and say “This shall be 
reviewed in 6 months.” 

Secretary Snyper. That is a much more practical means of deal- 
ing with that in many cases. 

Mr. Fascetx. In other words, you could say that it is not possible 
to determine regrading data at this time and specify: “Review in 6 
months.” 

Secretary Snyper. That’s right. Frequently in the past the com- 
ment used to be “Not determinable at this time.’ 

Mr. Fascety. Did you draft the August 17, 1957, directive, DOD 
5122.5 # 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir, I didn’t draft that. That is my char- 
ter. I helped draft some of the language. 

Mr. Fascety. Mr. Chairman, let’s put that directive in the record 
if there is no objection. August 17, 1957, 5122.5. 

Mr. Moss. Is there objection to placing the directive in the record ? 

Secretary Snyper. This was a revision of a 3-year-old charter. 

Mr. Fascexu. “Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Affairs) .” 

Mr. Moss. Without objection the directive will be made a part of 
the record. (See exhibit XI-—A.) 


DIRECTIVE 5122.5: RESPONSIBILITIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


Mr. Fascetu. Mr. Snyder, in your opinion does this revised directive 
give the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), more control 
over information practices and policies of the Department and the 
military services than he previously had? (See exhibit XI-B for 
comparison of old and new directives 5122.5.) 

Secretary Snyper. I would think not ; no, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. The new directive removes the previous prohibition 
against acquiring information or reports from the military services 
without going through established channels. 

Have you used the new authority to acquire direct information and 
reports? 

Secretary Snyper. Without going through established command 
channels? Ofcourse, that is language subject to interpretation. When 
my office seeks information, normally it is for dissemination to the 
press. If we get a query, the shortest route to the source is the best 
route. 
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However, that is recognized by all hands and there has never beep 
any question but that if the answer is obtainable, let’s get it as fag 
as possible. 

f you are referring to some language which was dropped which 
had no particular bearing on prevailing practices, it hasn’t changed 
our mode of operation one iota. 

Mr. Fasceix. In other words, what you have done is redrafted q 
directive to comply with your actual method of operation? 

Secretary Snyper. I think the directive was redrafted to clarify 
language, but the language that was dropped meant very little, 


SNYDER’S ACTION ON SERVICE GAG ORDERS 


Mr. Fascett. What action, if any, did you take to obtain reports 
from the services on their orders of October 9, 1957, dealing with com- 
ments on missiles and satellites? 

Secretary Snyper. The procedure in this instance was the other way 
around. I learned of the existence of these orders first from news ac. 
counts on the wires, Second, from calls from the services to the effect 
they were getting inquiries about them from my own news desk, J 
did not ask reports from the services on the origin of these orders. 

When we receive the letter from the chairman, then I made it my 
business to ascertain the precise manner in which these directions did 
originate. 

Mr. BAgcrn. I believe you have already testified on that point, have 

ou not ¢ 
Fi Secretary Snyper. Yes; but I didn’t state that my inquiry on that 
point went to the three signatories on these letters, that is, Army and 
Air Force Chiefs of Staff, and the Acting Chief of Staff for the Navy. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, you didn’t go up, you went straight 
across the three services. 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t know the direction. That is a matter 
of protocol. I went to the chief, the man who signed the letter. I 
frequently will go the direct route. That is the best way. 







SERVICES CAN RESTRICT INFORMATION AS A COMMAND FUNCTION 


Mr. Fasceti. The new order grants the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense control over all information released by the Defense Department. 

Does your office have the authority to prevent restrictions on iufor- 
mation by the military services? 

Secretary Snyper. The military services operate within the frame- 
work of Department of Defense directives. Then they have their own 
regulations. 

The Secretaries, the Chiefs of Staff, Assistant Secretaries, as well 
as the service chiefs of information frequently consult with me as to 
their course of action or procedure in certain informational situations. 

I have not only the authority but the obligation to give them the 
best advice I can as the chief consultant in this area in the Department 
on how to get their story out, whether it be by press conference or by 
statement or speech or through, say, their research chief, or some- 
thing of that sort. 








pre 
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So the manner in which I advise them all determine whether it 
would tend to improve the flow of information. That would be my 
objective in every case that I can conceive of. 

r. Fascett. For example, would you participate in or review 
the issuance of manuals and guidelines as introduced in the record 
yesterday dealing with security on industrial matters? 

“ Secretary Snyper. I would have no part in the preparation of these 
manuals dealing with industrial security. 

Mr. Fascetu. I am still not clear ehh your overriding authority 
begins and ends with respect to the informational policies of the three 
services. 

How are we to separate your determination of what is a command 
function and your determination of what is informational policy 
subject to your office ? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s a good point. If you eliminated the in- 
formational services of the three military services and of the De- 
partment of Defense and had nothing but armies in the field, the 
commanding officer would have full responsibility for his informa- 
tion policies, for seeing to it that news of his operation would get to 
the reporters covering the operation. 

Mr. Fascexu. Those field commanders have that responsibility now, 
without review by anybody except under the command functions 
within their own service ? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s correct, but they assume security respon- 
sibilities that affect their command. For example, in the north Afri- 
can theater when President Eisenhower was the commanding gen- 
eral there, he had a tremendous number of reporters covering his 
headquarters. These reporters were briefed and were given a vast 
amount of security information concerning battle plans on the com- 
mander’s own judgment. 

He told them what they could use, what they couldn’t, and when 
they could use it. He didn’t get instruction from any higher head- 
quarters on the details of that. 

You carry that up several notches to the Chief of Staff of the Army 
today. He also could function without any guidance whatsoever. 
It so happens that he has such a tremendous sprawling organization, 
that he personally doesn’t assume that responsibility. He has an 
information officer, and we have a coordinated, unified information 
policy. So that my responsibility as described in 5122.5 under page 
3, paragraph N, is to— 

Providing appropriate guidance and assistance to all elements of the Depart- 
ment to assure fulfillment of the Department’s affirmative obligation, keep the 
public adequately informed as to its activities. 

I give every help I can. 

Mr. Fascetz. The services have all agreed on this directive, other- 
wise it would’t be issued in the form that it is. Is that correct? 

Secretary Snyper. Well, this directive did not necessarily receive 
servicewide coordination. It changes in very slight degree the 
previously effective directive. 

Mr. Fascety. In other words, it wasn’t a directive which required 
any service coordination ? 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct, it did not. 
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Mr. Fasceiu. So actually, then, we still have the autonomy of the 
three services as far as informational policy is concerned, as long as jt 
doesn’t contravene anything that you have issued by way of directives? 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct. The directives are very clear 
as to their degree of responsibility to the Department of Defense. 


DIRECTIVE 5122.2: FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE OF SECURITY REVIEW 





Mr. Fascetx. Did you draft or help draft the provision of DOD 
Directive 5122.2, August 17, 1957 ? 

Secretary Snyper. With the exception of including within this 
directive the references to review for conflict with established policies, 
I don’t believe I made any contribution to it. It was again a revision 
of a 6-year-old directive, the basic statement of responsibilities and 
functions of the Office of Security Review. 

Aside from bringing it up to date, there are only a few primary 
changes in it. , 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that directive, 
which is identified as 5122.2, August 17, 1957, placed in the record. 

Mr. Moss. Is there objection to the request? If not, the directive 
will be made a part of the record. (See exhibit XITI-A.) 

Mr. Fascett. Mr. Snyder, under this directive does the Office of 
Security Review still clear Defense Department speeches, press re- 
leases, and other matters for policy as well as security ? 


OSR REVIEWS FOR “CONFLICT WITH ESTABLISHED POLICIES” 






Secretary Snyper. The clearance or review is the same as it has 
been and the Office of Security Review is required to review material 
originated within the Department of Defense—I assume you refer to 
this—as I stated before, for conflict with established policies or pro- 
grams of the Department or the National Government. 

Mr. Fascetz. The previous duty of monitoring Department of De- 
fense participation and control of unclassified technological informa- 
tion—the OSI type of thing*—has been deleted. Is that being 
handled by any other department ? 

Secretary Snyper. [f it is, I don’t know, sir. That is unclassified 
material you are talking about ? 

Mr. Fascetx. Yes. 

Secretary Snyper. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Fascetu. The previous authority to coordinate information on 
atomic energy, guided missiles, new weapons, chemicals, biological or 
radiological warfare is not mentioned in this directive. How is this 
now handled ? 

Secretary Snyper. On the first page these directives are cited. I 
don’t know of any change in the security review of matters affecting 
the Atomic Energy Commission, for example. 

On page 2 under paragraph 4, it is spsiied out that the OSR still is 
the clearance agency for the Department of Defense with such other 
agencies as State, AEC, White House, and so forth, in these fields. 

















2See Office of Strategic Information, 25th Intermediate Report of the Committee on 
Government Operations, July 27, 1956. 
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For exumple, if we are involved in something involving atomic 
energy, we have people like General Loper, who is the special assistant 
tothe Secretary for atomic-energy matters, with whom security-review 
people will consult in our office. Then he would cross check with the 
ee They still are the clearance agency. 

Mr. Fasceti. That subparagraph, which is subparagraph 4 of para- 
graph 3, on page 2, makes reference to paragraphs (d), (e), and (f). 

Secretary Snyper. Those are classified directives listed on page 1. 

Mr. Fasceiy. Dealing with the subject of atomic energy, guided 
missiles, new weapons, and so forth ? 

Secretary Snyper. They are classified directives, Mr. Fascell. I 
don’t have their identification. 

Mr. Fascety. You mean even the identification of the subject matter 
isclassified ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasce tt. Is it unclassified by virtue of the fact that it was in- 
cluded in the old one, but not included in the new one except by refer- 
ence? I don’t know; that is a possibility I just point out to you. 

Secretary SNyper. I just don’t know the answer to that. 

Mr. Fascexxi. Especially since the new directive makes direct ref- 
erence to references. 

Secretary Snyper. I just assume that the title is classified, and that 
means that the directives as distinguished from these other directives 
which are made public are similarly classified and are not available. 

Mr. Fascetu. Do you give the C number, and that identifies whether 
itis a classified directive ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir; 2 of them being confidential and 1 of 
them being secret. 


Mr. Fasceiu. I want to get back to the question of review of policy 
on speeches, press releases, and what not. How isthat handled exactly ? 

Secretary Snyper. If the speech originates in the Department of 
the Air Force and is to be transmitted to the Department of Defense 
for action by the Office of Security Review, it. comes to the Air Force 
desk within the Office of Security Review. There it is processed for 
security and it is returned by that desk to the Air Force. 


POLICY VERSUS SECURITY CLEARLY MARKED “IN ALL NORMAL CASES” 


Mr. Fasceti. Does the reviewing section identify the review action 
taken ? 

Secretary Snyper. It does. 

Mr. Fasceiu. In other words, by a certain paragraph, phrase, sen- 
tence, or word it would say, “Security deleted,” or it would say, “Policy 
deleted” ? 

Would the originator of the speech know the reason why deletions 
are made ? 

Secretary Snyper. I am positive the originator of the speech would 
in all normal cases. I have seen no instances of a speech reviewed by 
our Office of Security Review where there would be any question 
about that since my arrival on the scene. 

Mr. Fascetn. Will you agree that the originator of the document 
certainly ought to know why the material is deleted ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes. 
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Mr. Fasceti. I mean for his own benefit as well as the service? 

Secretary Snyper. Definitely. 

Mr. Fasceti. Does the receiving military section of the Office of 
Security Review make the deletions on policy ? 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. So then the speech or the release has to go through 
two sections in your office ? 

Secretary Snyper. There are no deletions made by the Department 
of Defense, at least in my office. Deletions may be made on the text 
within the originating department for policy reasons, but there are 
no deletions made by the Office of Security Review or anyone else in 
the Office of Public Affairs for conflict with established policy. 

Mr. Fascetu. In other words, determination of conflict with policy 
is left up to each individual service ? 

Secretary Snyper. No; I didn’t mean that; if that was the impres. 
sion I gave. 

Mr. Fascett. That is what I understood. 

ae Snyper. What I mean is we don’t edit speeches for 
policy. 

Mr. Fascetu. How is the determination made as to whether or not 
a mares? or a speech or some other document complies with established 

olicy 
F Secretary Snyper. In the process of reading it, the security review 
pore occasionally will encounter such conflicts. In that event they 

ring the speech in to me or to Mr. Robbins, my deputy—that is, if 
it is one of major consequence. 

Or if in the course of checking the speech with the State Department 
or some other department where there is a conflict with policy, with 
fact, with history or something else, these conflicts are made known 
normally in a note that might be attached to the text; or perhaps in 
a telephone conversation with the prospective speaker. 

Mr. Fascetxt. Mr. Snyder, please don’t misunderstand me. I am 
not tring to be derogatory. It would appear to me—at least I have 
the impression—this is a rather haphazard proposition. 

The receiving military section is primarily concerned with security. 

Secretary Snyper. Correct. 

Mr. Fascetx. You tell me that they may on occasion—if they find 
a conflict in a policy—make a notation and send it on up to your office 
for determination. 

Secretary Snyper. In the process of reading a speech, if a security 
review officer finds something that is a flagrant misstatement of fact— 
it happens occasionally ; speeches don’t always keep up with the news— 
or for some other reason is in conflict with the established policy or 
program or budget or something, the person reviewing the speech 
would see that; would know it; would recognize it as such; and would 
convey this information to someone in the office; usually myself or 
Mr. Robbins. Then the question of what to do about it would arise. 

Mr. Fascery. And if the person in the Military Review Section 
doesn’t catch it, is that the end of it? 

Secretary Snyper. There are many instances where they have not 
been caught, that’s correct. 

Mr. Fascetzt. Does the Military Review Section have a primary 
responsibility in the event, let us say, when subsequent to clearance, 
you find out that there is a conflict with established policy ? 
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Secretary Snyper. I would say that a man is responsible for his 
hes, regardless of whether he is in the services or not; and the ulti- 
mate responsibility for a blooper is upon the man who made it. 










OSR RESPONSIBLE FOR POLICY REVIEW 










Mr. Fascett. What I am trying to arrive at is whether there is— 
either by procedure or by verbal direction or written direction, memo- 
randums, or any other way—any responsibility on the Military Review 
Section for the determination of policy. 

Secretary SNypER. You mean by the Military Review Section 

Mr. Fascett. The Office of Security Review. 

Secretary Snyper. There is a preliminary review within the service 
before it comes to the Office of Security Review. The responsibility 
for checking security is the only responsibility that is hard and fast 
and explicit in this process. ‘Those are noted in pencil on the text. 
Sometimes these are even open to question. 

Mr. Fascety. I know, but is this a matter of procedure or is this a 
matter of directive ? 

Secretary Snyper. Do you mean the question of whether you use a 
pencilordon’t? Isthat it? 

Mr. Fascett. No. Is the reviewing officer in the military section 
doing this as part of his duties, or is it a primary responsibility by 
directive ? 

Secretary Snyper. It is a primary responsibility—his responsibili- 
ties are spelled out—to review for security violation and conflict for 
policy. 

Mr. Fascetu. So he does have the primary responsibility ? 

Secretary Snyper. He has a very precise responsibility. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Fascerti. When these conflicts are determined, does the actual 
reviewing officer bring it in directly, or does he go through his director, 
the chief of his section or the director of his department ? 

Secretary Snyper. It happens both ways. But I always prefer to 
have the officer who actually read the speech and who found fault 
with it bring it in, rather than have someone else act as a messenger— 
unless both of them concurred in it. 

Frequently these require checking, not only within the Office of 
Security Review but with the Director of Guided Missiles in his depart- 
ment; with the budget officer or his department; with the Manpower 
and Personnel Office. 

These checks are made before they are referred to me. 







































GUIDES FOR POLICY REVIEW 







Mr. Fascett. One other question now. Does this review officer have 
anything which tells him what is established policy ? 
cretary Snyper. He has many things. He has the budget docu- 
ments; he has the messages of the President; he has the President’s 
public and press statements; he has available the records of all the 
other departments; he has continuous contact with the Department 
of State. These are the principal guidances he needs. 
Mr. Fascety. Can you give us a recent example of any type of policy 
conflict that has been brought to your attention? 
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Secretary Snyper. I don’t recall any that have been brought to me 
for policy recently. There have been stories in the paper about things 
that could have been or should have been, and were not, for variong 
reasons. But I just don’t recall any. 

Mr. Fascetxi. One other question on this point. How do you aet 
on a matter which has been released, but which to you carries a clear 
conflict with established policy of the Department of Defense, even 
though it has received the normal clearances in the military servicg 
and the Office of Security Review and was cleared ? 

Secretary Snyper. Frequently there will be a press inquiry as to 
the significance of a statement which may have implications of con- 
flict; and in the course of answering the press inquiry it is necessary 
for me to talk to the person who issued the statement or made the 
speech to attempt to find the basis for his statement and to point out— 
which occasionally occurs in a newspaper story—the conflict be- 
tween what one man says and what another man says; or what one 
man says and what the budget of the United States says. Do you 
mean, do I take any action 

Mr. Fasceti. No; I just wondered what you did do in cases brought 
to your attention subsequent to clearance where there is a clear con- 
flict with established policy ? 

Secretary Snyper. One instance that occurs to me is a recent in- 
stance where a Navy officer conducted a briefing and used a guide- 
book with slides. The guidebook he used was different from one 
that had been released to the press for their guidance. 

In it was one paragraph which apparently was quite sensational, 
even though the naval officer who was giving the briefing never used 
it. He was quoted as having said something which he didn’t. 

I checked it out and found out that the particular paragraph had 
never been cleared by security review at all, and thereafter the ap- 

ropriate naval officials had this paragraph removed from the book. 

t wasn’t true. It had no substantial basis and it wasn’t used. Months 
before it had been pointed out and orders had been issued that it be 
taken out of the guidebook as not true, not conforming to the informa- 
tion that the Navy had. Someone slipped up; it wasn’t removed, 
Subsequently it was, at my direction. 

Mr. Fasceti. In other words, in most cases of substantial questions 
they would come direct to you? 

Secretary Snyper. They might come to others, but they get to 
me. 

Mr. Fascety. This new directive gives OSR the duty of reviewing 
Department of Defense testimony before Congress. Do you also re- 
view for policy matters ? 

Secretary Snyper. No, sir. They have always had the responsibil- 
ity of reviewing for security not only the testimony, but the formal 
statements. 

Mr. Fascett. The Office of Security Review has always had that 
responsibility ? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetxz. That is all the questions I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman. 
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TELEVISION COVERAGE 


Mr. Horrman. You just referred to an inaccurate statement that 
had been charged to one of the officers. The Daily News of yester- 
day, and also the Washington Post carried a story which was to the 
effect that Mr. Gardner had suggested that Dr. Oppenheimer be con- 
sidered as one who could help out on our program. 

Mr. Gardner said that that wasn’t the correct conclusion. 

In your judgment, when the people read a story in the press, they 
are depending upon what the reporter hears, upon his interpretation 
of what he heard or thinks he heard, and upon his ability to accu- 
rately state his conclusions, are they not? Would it be helpful if hear- 
ings like these, where there is so much difference of opinion that grows 
out of them, were on T’'V and were broadcast so that the people wanting 
to know could actually hear for themselves and form their own con- 
clusions—not that they would be any more accurate than the reporters, 
but at least they would have their own judgment ? 

What do you think about that? Have you advocated that? 

Secretary Snyper. Well, sir, I have been responsible for opening 
up some hitherto sacred areas to cameras. For example, I was re- 
sponsible for working out the details for the television and radio cov- 
erage of the President’s press conferences. 

Under President Eisenhower, for the first time the full transcript 
was made available for direct quotation. 

I certainly believe that all media are entitled to equal access to 
public information. I think that the television coverage of some of 
the congressional hearings has been tremendously valuable to the 
American people, in their ability to pick up the flavor and the per- 
sonalities of people who appear before Congress in a manner that 
they just can’t always get from the printed word, even though ac- 
curate stories may be printed and transcripts may be printed. 


GARDNER’S FALCON SPEECH 


Mr. Hoffman, you have mentioned Mr. Gardner. May I be per- 
mitted for the purposes of the record to advise you that on returning 
to the Pentagon I checked on one statement he made which reflected 
on the President’s judgment of what should be and what should not 
be kept secret in the military field. 

He discussed a speech he made in Dayton. I checked and found— 
I believe he is referring to his speech of March 15, 1955, in Dayton. 
He referred to only one. 

This particular speech was cleared in its original form. He made 
a number of changes on the train en route to Dayton. He teletyped 
these changes to the Office of Security Review. Then he got on the 
platform to speak. He had not received final clearance of the speech, 
and the principal news of his speech was his revelation or his naming 
for the first time the Falcon air-to-air missile. This had been a se- 
curity matter. 

The significance of the air-to-air missile at that time in our military 
arsenal was that we were thinking then and we were talking then in 
terms of air strength and our ability to repel air invasion. This was 
anew missile. Subsequent to his talk, the details were made public. 

I just wanted that brought to your attention because the President’s 
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attitude has always been—I think Mr. Gardner himself made the 
point—that there is a vast problem in determining when information 
on a missile gives the potential enemy some advantage. 

Mr. Horrman. It is your assumption that Mr. Gardner was talkj 
about a speech that had been handed to him, an advance copy, whie 
was not the speech which he delivered? Or the speech in its final form! 
Is that it ? 

Secretary Snyper. He probably did not recall accurately the manner 
in which the clearance of his speech was handled. The Falcon ma. 
terial was not in his original text which had been cleared. It was 
classified material. He chose to make it public. 

That was his decision. It had not been a decision of the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Horrman. The President objected to some statement that wasn’t 
in the original speech. Is that it? 

Secretary Snyper. The President objected, according to Mr. Gard- 
ner, to his disclosure of certain information. 


DEFINITION OF MISSILE “TARGET” AREAS 





There was one other point. Yesterday I was asked what was the 
difference between a target and an impact area. Mr. Fascell asked me. 
I told him I would try to find out. 

The term we use, a preselected impact area, would be between 25 
to 50 miles on a side, which would be no more than 2,500 square miles. 
A preselected target area—and that would imply that the missile had 
a greater degree of guidance within it—is a point within this impact 
area of a much smaller radius, a fraction of the size. 

I can’t tell you what it would be for an IRBM, but if we said that 
an effective hit with a mortar was anything within 50 feet of a precise 
target, then we would designate as a preselected target area a circle 
with a 50-foot radius. Is that clear? 

That would mean that the lethal effect or the expected effect of a 
shot would be attained if it hit in the preselected target area. 

Mr. Horrman. I assume that you think the most accurate way of 
covering a hearing would be to have it broadcast and carried on TV? 

Secretary Snyper. I would like very much to see that. I was asked 
by one of the television companies here in town if I had any objection 
to, or if anyone in the Defense Department had any objection to, 
testifying before one of these committees, particularly this Committee 
on Public Information; and I said I thought that the people’s right to 
know included the right to see and hear. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the same idea that requires that one accused 
of a crime must be confronted by the witness so the jurors can see 
what is happening. 

Secretary Snyper. I hope I haven’t been accused of any crimes here, 
Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. It is the same idea. Hasn’t the Department been 
accused of writing regulations which resulted in the “conviction that 
additional shackles have been forged on the public’s right to know 
by the Defense Department action in the information field”? I am 
reading from page 2169 of the hearings of April 10, the chairman’s 
statement. 
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That isn’t any crime, of course. That is just a lack of judgment, I 
assume. I don’t know. 

Secretary Snyper. Judgment enters into all of these things, as evi- 
denced by the varying judgment employed, in the coverage of yester- 
day’shearing. Each story was different. I assume that people seeing 
iton television would form their own conclusions about what happened 
here with respect to Mr. Dechert and so forth. 

Mr. Horrman. I find on page 2177 of those hearings, that same day, 
that you said : “I would like to ask the chairman if he has any incidents 
in support of this interpretation of his that these directives further 
shackle the flow of the news, incidents dating since my arrival at the 
Pentagon? Because the implication of it is that the directives have 
had that effect, or would have that effect.” 

Then it appears you were asking on the next page for a bill of par- 
ticulars. Have you ever had any bill of particulars or have you been 
advised of any particular incidents since you have assumed office which 
in your judgment tend to shackle the news or the information ? 

Secretary Snyper. I don’t recall any bill of particulars, Mr. Hoff- 
man. 

Mr. Horrman. You know what I mean by a bill of particulars, don’t 
you? 

Secretary Snyper. I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Something like a statement you get from the grocery 
man. It just tells what you bought. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask humbly and respectfully if the committee has 
any specific incidents, and if they can be brought out. 

Mr. Moss. The committee has from time to time taken up specific 


instances with the Department of Defense, and the Department of 
Defense is aware of the specific instances. 
Mr. Horrman. You don’t recall them, Mr. Snyder? 


RELEASE OF EXPORT INFORMATION 


Secretary Snyper. I recall a number of instances that the committee 
has brought to our attention where inforamtion could and should have 
been supplied to media. 

One in particular was the export information which was withheld 
because of its involvement with classified material, and I can tell you 
that we spent many hours in my Department—myself personally tak- 
ing the lead—and we broke loose that information. That was one 
instance. (See exhibit XIII-A.) 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield for the moment? 

I must say that I extend my sincerest compliments to‘ you for the 
role you played. That was a difficult and a complex problem. With- 
out your fullest cooperation, it would not have been possible to get that 
information. I think it was a most important contribution. 

Secretary Snyper. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you get any idea as to public opinion, since we 
have had this—what did they call it—satellite? Is that what it is 
that the Russians sent up ? 

Mr. Moss. Satellite or Sputnik. 

Mr. Horrman. Sputnik. I want to be guided by the chairman and 
be correct in this one thing, anyway. What is the general opinion— 
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that the Russians know more about it than we do? 
from the press or from the folks you talk with ? 
Secretary Snyper. The Russians know more about their own mis. 
siles. I hope they don’t know more about ours. 

Mr. Horrman. You hope? 

Secretary Snyper. I hope. Of course, they are always trying. 4 
man named Abel was convicted as a spy just a couple of days ago, 
They are still trying and they are trying very hard. 





Do you get that 


DEFENSE INFORMATION POLICIES UNAFFECTED BY RUSSIAN SATELLITES 


Mr. Horrman. I get the impression that the Defense Department 
struck out on this business. Are the Russians way ahead of us in this 
particular field ? 

Secretary Snyper. I am not a qualified expert in that field, Mr. 
Hoffman, but the Defense Department has not struck out. 

Mr. Horrman. You are quite sure of that? 

Secretary Snyper. Iam. 

Mr. Horrman. I was just wondering, because if the Russians are 
our superiors in so many things, some folks might think communism 
is a better way than our way of doing business. 

Has this new development impaired your thought or lessened your 
belief that our way of life is a little better than communism, just 
because they are ahead on this one thing—if they are? 

Secretary Snyper. I think they achieved a psychological advantage. 
This may reveal considerable military progress. I don’t think it means 
any more than Mr. Quarles—who has made a pretty good assessment 
of it—says; and that is that they have got two satellites in the air, 
What it means beyond that we will learn in the future. 

Mr. Horrman. Does it mean that the Defense Department should 
give out more information to the people generally as to what it is 
doing? 

Secretary Snyper. Our information program has not been governed 
by what the Russians have done any more than it has by what any 
other nation has been doing. 

Mr. Horrman. Has what the Russians done indicated that the 
Defense Department should change its policy on information ? 

Secretary Snyper. I would abide by my previous statement, which 
is that our information policy is based on the program to provide 
the public with a maximum of information on onr nrogress within 
the bounds of security; and we are trying to do that. 

Mr. Horrman. Who must determine the bounds of security? 

Secretary Snyper. The best qualified intelligence experts and our 
military people. 

SCIENTIFIC ADVICE WAS SOUGHT 


Mr. Horrman. Do you think it would have been better—and I 
suppose that is pure speculation—if you had been guided by the 
scientists? Put it in a different way: Do you think that the scientists 
know more of what we should do in the way of national defense than, 
sav, President Eisenhower and his advisers? 

Secretary Snyper. I think that the advice of the scientists has been 
sought and has been involved in all of our military operations. The 
responsibility devolves upon the Commander in Chief and the career 
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military people of the United States, who also avail themselves of the 
best scientific guidance in their programs. wy yore at 

Mr. Horrman. I suppose you have some scientists in the military 
department, haven’t you? 

Secretary Snyper. Wehave. We have thousands of them. 

Mr. Horrman. I assume you try to pick some of higher grade. You 
don’t leave out all of the top ones, do you? 

Secretary Snyper. The best scientists in the country have been 
available from time to time, and still are, on our advisory panels, our 
science boards. They are available also to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, to the President, to the Office of Defense Mobilization. Men 
like Dr. Killian have participated in many of our important programs, 
and they have rendered tremendous service, with far less publicity— 
and they haven’t sought it, of course; they don’t seek publicity—far 
less notoriety than they are getting today because of the spotlight on 
their situation. 

Mr. Horrman. Are there some scientists who do seek—like other 
folks—publicity? By that I mean do they have that as their first 
objective ? 

Secretary Snyper. There are exceptions to every rule. 

Mr. Horrman. Has it been the policy or is it now the policy of the 
Department—I am only talking about the Defense Department—to 
keep from any scientist who in the judgment of those in charge of our 
defense can be trusted any information at all ? 

Secretary Snyper. Not to my knowledge, sir. I think that the peo- 
le like Gordon Gray—who is at present the Director of the Office of 

fense Mobilization, former Secretary of the Army—are as aware 
as anyone in this country of the need for the services and brains of our 
best scientists in our defense programs. 

He is one of the men who participated in a major decision concern- 
ing the services of Dr. Oppenheimer, who was mentioned here at some 
length yesterday. I think that they are aware of the need to balance 
security with these other factors. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you had a feeling that there is a current 
thought that the Russians have been superior in this particular field? 

Secretary Snyper. I have read about it. 

Mr. Horrman. Might not that be helpful in dispelling the idea that 
we are the foremost people in the world and should guide the rest of 
the world in every field ? 

Secretary Snyper. There was a very interesting commentary on a 
radio program last night by Eric Sevareid—with whom I don’t always 
agree in these matters. But he commented that had we launched the 
first satellite—I referred to this before—we would have been denounced 
as warmongers. 

Mr. Horrman. I have seen that in various forms. 

Secretary Snyper. Yes. Moreover, had we done this, we would 
have been denounced as unilaterally undertaking aerial inspection 
perhaps—a proposal we advanced in conjunction with our disarma- 
ment program—the only dependable basis for a real disarmament and 
peace. 

Countries in the world that have been worried about the possibility 
that we might become saber rattlers would have called this saber 


rattling, particularly if the military had been in the fore in the 
satellite field. 
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That was one of the factors that had to be balanced at all times with 
our announcement of missiles or other weapons. 

Were we going to alarm the world? Were we going to provoke, 
potential enemy? Were we going to shake the prospects for disarma. 
ment for peace—— 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me for interrupting. You mean we might 
be charged with carrying a chip on our shoulder? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir, we would have been. Our interna. 
tional policy for years has been to work for peace. You don’t work 


for peace at the same time brandishing your weapons and making » 


threatening motions and speeches. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean walking around and flexing our mus¢les, 
if we happen to bea big fellow? 

Secretary Snyper. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. My thought was, not just what you had there—a]. 
though I agree with that, of course—but I was wondering if perha 
we had been a little too conceited previously and the launching of this 
Sputnik might tend to let us know that we weren’t as big as we 
thought we were, and so spur us to greater efforts. 

Secretary Snyper. That is a very likely development and a good 
one. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any idea that, in trusting the future de- 
velopment of our defense to either the scientists or some of these critics 
who are finding so much fault now because we didn’t do one thing or 
another, or because the Defense Department didn’t do ene thing or 
another, it would give us any better national defense or any future 
security greater than what the present defense outfit will give us! 


M’ELROY AND QUARLES AGREE ON IMPORTANCE OF SCIENTISTS 


Secretary Snyper. Secretary McElroy and Mr. Quarles are in 
agreement on the importance of scientists, and the flow of scientific 
information to our defense programs. Mr. Quarles is a scientist of 
note in his own right. He has the admirable faculty of merging his 
scientific knowledge with the practical understanding of what it takes 
to translate scientific knowledge into weapons, what it takes in terms 
of time, money, and effort. 

Mr. McElroy is a businessman with a background of keen apprecia- 
tion of science. I think that between them and with the assistance 
of Dr. Killian and others, and with the backing of the President, we 
will get the best combination of effort possible. 

Mr. Horrman. Formerly you were connected with the writing and 
reporting of news? 

Secretary Snyper. Yes, sir; for most of my life. 

Mr. Horrman. How many years? 

Secretary Snyper. I had my first newspaper job on a daily news- 
paper in 1928. 

Mr. Horrman. And continuously until you took office ? 

Secretary Snyper. Excluding 4 years in the Army, until I took office 
in 1953—January 20, 1953. 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming, of course, you are biased and prejudiced, 
do you know where the President could get a better collection of indi- 
viduals to run the defense program ? 
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Secretary Snyper. I believe, Mr. Hoffman, that when he picked the 
members of the Joint Chiefs he got the cream of the crop, and that 

for many of their subordinates, there being only one seat at the 
pet in each service. There are many men capable of handling 


t job. 

When you look at the records of the Chairmen, Admiral Radford— 
now General Twining—who have worked with the President, there is 
no politics or bias or any other basis than proven ability that goes 
into it. That would be true under any President, I believe. y 
President who has a sense of responsibility would know that you can’t 
run these jobs with second raters. They look for the best. 

Mr. Horrman. Let us assume that the committee and the staff has 
opened the eyes of the Defense Department to some shortcomings. Do 
ou see any reason now why it should adopt, without question, all of 
its suggestions and maybe put Dr. Oppenheimer in in place of, or in 
addition to, the present staff? 

Secretary Snyper. I heard no such suggestion from the committee 
pecterday, Mr. Hoffman. Of course, my hearing might have been 
aulty. 

Mir, HorrmMan. Maybe I overstated it. Maybe it is just a wron 
conclusion that I got, but I got the impression—you did, too, if I rea 
the testimony correctly here on April 10—that you were charged with 
putting additional shackles on efforts in the way of information, the 
dissemination of information. 

“My conviction that additional shackles have been forged on the 
public’s right to know by the Defense Department’s action,” and so on. 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield at that point ? 

Mr. Horrman. I have to. You are chairman. 

Mr. Moss. No; you don’t have to. 

Mr. Horrman. I would, anyway. 

Mr. Moss. You have the floor. 

Mr. Horrman. No;I yield any time. Don’t get mad at me, though. 

Mr. Moss. At these hearings with Mr. Snyder, the chairman, in 
complete consideration of the fact that he had just assumed office, 
indicated that we would recess those hearings and resume them after 
Mr. Snyder had had an opportunity to become fully acquainted with 
his responsibilities and to have a record of performance. 

The Chair did not charge that Mr. Snyder was forging shackles. 
The Chair expressed the opinion that the current set of directives 
which were under discussion at that date could forge effectively addi- 
tional shackles. That is still the opinion of the chairman. 

It does not bear on Mr. Snyder’s performance, I think he has 
brought about a great improvement. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand you have complimented him, and justly 
s0, in the improvements that have been made. But in your statement 
here yesterday, as I understand, you said you were going in “much 
deeper to try to find the cause of excessive governmental restrictions.” 

You were going to hear Mr. Snyder, you said. 

Mr. Moss. Would you yield further? 

Mr. Horrman. Surely. 
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Mr. Moss, We will go in much more deeply to the specific field of 
scientific information. The committee cannot overlook the fact that 
a panel of very distinguished scientists in March of 1956 expressed 
the firm conviction that there was excessive and unnecessary seeree 
in the field of scientific information. There has been no development 
since that that would convince me that we should abandon this study, 
And as.a result; we are going ahead with it. 

We will determine whether they were giving us the facts, or whethep 
they were misguided. But at the moment, I am inclined to agree with 
them, because of the information which I personally have studied 
that there are unnecessary. shackles. 

That, was further attested to yesterday by Dr. Gardner, who was 
an.appointee of President Eisenhower’s and served with Mr. Wilson 
in the Department of Defense in a very sensitive field. 

Mr, Horrman, I read the last paragraph here yesterday. Please 
don’t, misunderstand me. , I am not critical at all. 

_ “We hope to get some ideas”—Mr. Southwick is laughing:-about it, 
I am not critical, Mr. Southwick, I think you and Mr, Archibald here 
have done a remarkably fine job for the press. ‘Being newspapermen, 
naturally you go off on that tangent. That is all right. 

Here is what I was reading, Mr. Moss, Mr. Chairman. 

“We hope to get some ideas of the problems”—and I assume yor 
meant there present existing problems; don’t you? 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Surely—‘“caused by unnecessary governmental te- 
strictions on basic scientific facts.” 

That is to say, in your judgment there are still unnecessary 
restrictions. 

Mr. Moss. That is my judgment. 

Mr. Horrman, That is your judgment. 

Mr. Moss, I would be very happy to be proven wrong. 

Mr. Horrman. You have said that.3 or 4 times. I think you would, 
although it is kind of difficult for a fellow to get much enjoyment out 
of being shown that he was mistaken. I have enough respect for you 
to think that you really would in the end when you got to thinking 
about, it. 

Do you know now of any restrictions, Mr, Snyder—you have removed 
many of them—that still exist that hinder the fullest development of 
our defense program? 

Secretary Syyper. I know of none, sir. I think that it is a question 
of judgment and I would like to quote Dr. Vannevar Bush, who is one 
of the best known scientists in this country, and experts, who was 
head during World War II of the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development 

Mr. Horrman. He probably had as much to do with the writing of 
the unification bill as anyone. 

Secretary Snyper. And with the development of the atom bomb 
and many other things. He said that: 





I would like to emphasize that it is a double-barreled problem for the Presi- 
dent. There is the issue of weighing the advantage of an alert public against 
the disadvantage of telling a lot of stuff that might help Russia. 
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That is the statement he made on October 30 when he was talking 
about the satellite and the attendant comment about. where we should 
have been and what we ought to do. , 

Mr. Horrman. I can go along with Mr. Moss in the thought that 
there is still room for improvement. It would be strange 1f there 
wasn't. But what bothers me is where the President ean find in- 
dividuals or a group of individuals better qualified to operate than the 
ones he has. Of course he has just added to his staff Adlai Stevenson. 
Maybe that will be helpful. hia v~ 

Secretary Snyper. I am sure that there were differences of opinion 
among the scientists, as there were among other people, as tothe flow 
of information and the need for it. 

Mr. Horrman. Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell, did you have any further questions? 

Mr. Fasceti. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to elear the record at 
this point. Mr. Snyder testified yesterday that the problem of re- 
search and science on the question of information was classification. 
This is not his responsibility. 

Mr. Moss. That is correct. 

Secretary Snyper. That is correct. 


GARDNER’S FALCON SPEECI{ 


Mr. Fasceii. I want to get something else clear in the record also. 
I will eliminate all the philosophical discussion, a great deal of which 
I disagree with heartily. But I want to get the record clear that as 
Lunderstood Mr. Gardner’s testimony yesterday, the changes in that 


speech you referred to had been O. K.'d. 

Secretary Snyper. Very likely he didn’t recall the circumstances, 
but the changes he made, particularly those relating to Falcon, had 
not been approved by Security Review, and that would mean by the 
top authority, the Department of Defense, before he delivered the 
speech. 

Mr. Fasceiu. In other words, your testimony is that OSR has 
never cleared changes in that speech ? 

Secretary Snyper. Not before the time of its delivery, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Fasceii. That is not what I asked you, though. 

Secretary Snyper. I will accept your amendment. OSR. never 
cleared Mr. Gardner's speech as delivered. Of course! I predicated 
this on the assumption that he was talking about a speech delivered 
March 15, 1955, in Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Fasceti. And they weren't approved subsequently ? 

Secretary Snyper. Ultimately, he having made a public announce- 
ment, this was confirmed with some detail by the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Fascet.. So what you take issue with is prior approval rather 
then subsequent ratification ? 

Secretary Snyper. I take issue with his statement that the Presi- 
dent objected to a statement he made as a breach of security, when 
Mr. Gardner claimed that this was something that had been cleared 
by the Office of Security Review. 

Mr. Fascett. Do we have access to the records to determine the 
actual status of the facts on that subject ? 
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Secretary Snyper. I can give you the information if you wish, 

Mr. Fascetu. I would have to review the testimony to be absolute} 
sure, but I was under the impression that the man testified that he 
had received clearance. That is all I have. 

Mr. Horrman, Just one more question. While it undoubtedly is 
helpful to have mistakes of the Department of Defense pointed oy 
do you think it is helpful generally to cast doubt on the ability or 
Seaenny of those charged with national defense at this particular 
time ? 

Secretary Snyper. Not without cause, sir. 

_ Mr. Horrman. Do you know of any cause at present, that is, of any 
andividual or of any particular action that calls for a lack of faith? 

For instance, in England, as I understand it, or some other places 
they can change the government—I guess France, don’t they—weekly, 
Do you think now at the present time the situation is such that we 
should call for a vote of confidence of the Eisenhower administration? 

Secretary Snyper. If there were such a method of procedure, I am 
convinced that the vote of confidence would be rendered. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think the situation requires one now ? 

Secretary Snyper. I donot, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Snyder, I want to thank you for your appearance 
here. The committee will now excuse you and will recess until 2: 15, 






















REQUEST FOR OSR FILE ON GARDN ER’S FALCON SPEECH 





I would like to say, however, that I will direct my letter and request 
to you for specific access to the OSR files on Mr. Gardner’s speech, 
because of his very detailed account of retaining in his pocket for a 
number of weeks the telegraphic clearances for the changes contained 
in the speech which he gave. 

The committee will now recess until 2: 15. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at Z: 15 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 






Mr. Moss. The subcommittee will now be in order. 
This afternoon we are pleased to have as a witness Dr. Clifford C. 
Furnas, former Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research and Engi- 
neering; and presently chancellor of the University of Buffalo. 

You have no statement, Doctor ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. CLIFFORD C. FURNAS, CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO 






Dr. Furnas. [have none, sir. Mr. Moss, might I correct the record 
on just a small point. I was Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development, rather than research and engineering. The name was 
changed after I left. 


DISPARITY BETWEEN SCIENTIFIC AND MILITARY VIEWPOINTS 


Mr. Moss. Fine. Thank you for putting the record straight. 
Doctor, in March of 1956 a panel of outstanding scientists told the 
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subcommittee that American policies of—and I use a phrase that was 
ysed frequently by members of that panel—security through secrecy, 
including classification and security procedures, and compartment- 
glization of effort, were seriously impeding the flow of scientific in- 
formation to the detriment of our true national security. 

In November of 1956 a panel of research and development spokes- 
men from the three services and the Department of Defense testified 
that, with the exceptions of minor nuisances, the flow of scientific 
information was entirely satisfactory. Would you care to comment 
om the great disparity between the views of those two panels? 

Dr. Furnas. Mr. Moss, I think that the disparity 1s rather natural 
depending primarily on the quite basically different point of view o 
the scientists as compared to the basic point of view of military people. 
The point of view of scientists in general is one in which their prog- 
ress depends upon free exchange of information. The point of view 
of the military is necessarily conditioned very strongly by what their 
principal job is—that is, to win wars. The military point of view, 
then, is necessarily tempered by a matter of line organizations, com- 
mands and security provisions, and not by open flow or exchange of 
information of or questioning of authority. So this is essentially a 
very basic difference in the points of view of the two groups of people. 
This, I think, is the real reason that you have this disparity in the 
evaluation of the situation. 


DELAY IN BRIEFINGS BETWEEN SERVICES 


Mr. Moss. During your service with the Department of Defense 
did you encounter any problems in getting the services to brief each 
other on their scientific work ? 

Dr. Furnas. There were always quite a few problems, primarily 
in the matter of delay. There were never any actual refusals, but 
there were very substantial delays in the matter of briefing and joint 
meetings of various kinds. 

Mr. Moss. What would be the cause of such delays ? 

Dr. Furnas. Various reasons were usually given. They were not 
ready; the position of the service in this particular item that might 
be in question, or the plans were not really crystallized yet. It is that 
sort of thing that usually comes along. 

Mr. Moss. Could you give us any specific cases in which interservice 
briefings were delayed and what the reasons might have been—those 
reasons given by the services—and how long a delay was experienced ? 


DELAY ON ANTIMISSILE MISSILE 


Dr. Furnas. I remember one subject particularly in which there was 
a considerable amount of delay in the matter of services giving brief- 
ings, where the other services would be involved, in the antimissile 
missile program. I would say that probably there was a delay of 2 or 
8months in getting a comprehensive briefing where both services that 
were interested were involved. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel there was any disadvantage to the Govern- 
ment because of this delay ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think we would have progressed more rapidly on 
our plans if we had been able to get the briefings earlier. 
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Mr. Moss. Do you think more thorough briefings would lead t Mr. 1 
achieving not only more progress in the purely scientific aspect of the | tS” 
project but also perhaps greater economy ? od 

Dr. Furnas. It might indirectly lead to greater economy in the Dr. 
sense that it would lead to better early planning so that there would er 
be less tendency for—let us say—duplications, more comparing of a, 
information in order to avoid mistakes—in other words, on the basis | “8 °° 
that two heads are better than one. This is probably true if you don} | J" ~ 
get too many people involved. I think you progress more rapidly, par. w 6° sf 
ticularly in the early stages of planning, if. you do exchange informa- Sg 
tion freely. your 8 

person: 

LACK OF INFORMATION EXCHANGE ON JUPITER AND THOR PROJECTS ii 

Mr. Moss. Would you feel that you would perhaps achieve greater Dr. 
progress through such exchanges than you do through the so-calleq | donee 
competitive element between the services, the effort of one to excel over | the thi 
the other ? about 

Dr. Furnas. In the early planning stages at least, yes: I feel very | uest- 
strongly that that is true. ! portar 

Mr. Moss. Did the Army and Air Force ever to your knowledge my jol 
brief each other on their respective intermediate range ballistic mis- Mr. 
siles, the Jupiter and the Thor ? Dr. 

Dr. Furnas. As far as my recollection is concerned, while I was 
in Office, they did not. You must remember that those two parallel 
projects—Jupiter and Thor—were set up before I was in office. After M 
I left the office on February 15, 1957, there was substantial exchange a 
of information. But while I was in office, as far as I remember, there whict 
was at least no formal interchange of information on it. At least it ee 
was not handled by my office, if there was. See 

Mr. Moss. You say after your leaving oflice there was a step-up R i 
in the exchange of information ? me 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. oo 

Mr. Moss. To what would you attribute that increased exchange? = 

Dr. Furnas. It was Mr. Wilson’s desire to evaluate the two projects TP 
and to get a coordinated program on the IRBM. That was being r 
handled by the Office of the Special Assistant—at the time I was coats 
there, Mr. Murphree, and later Mr. Holaday. ies 

Mr. Moss. Did you as Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research ' TI 
and Development have the power to order the services to get to- 3 
gether for briefings? And if you didn’t, did the Secretary of Defense feta: 
have such power ? by = 

Dr. Furnas. I am not sure whether I had the power or not. I might : i 
say that I never tested it. Of course the Secretary of Defense would oe 
have that power, I am quite sure. It is one of those powers I would s A 
use with discretion, however, because you do have to operate on a i. | 
cooperative basis and more with persuasion rather than by orders. a 

So I would say that through the Secretary I would have the power, é 
but I never directly attempted to order one of the services. Oy 

Mr. Moss. Did you ever consider recommending to the Secretary di 
that he use that power or that he permit you to use it? un 


Dr. Furnas. Yes; I did consider it at times. 
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Mr. Moss. On further consideration did you feel that it was not 
gecessary? Or why didn’t you then press it, after imitially con- 

Dr. Furnas. Because in all the cases where I was getting rather 
rstless about getting these briefings, we would begin to make prog- 
yess and then finally get them set up. So I felt that this was a better 
wiy to handle it. It was a matter of personal discretion as to how 

un want to do it. I might also say that I was always very reticent 
to go to the boss and say, “Help me out on this,” because naturally 
he assumes if you have the task to do, you should not be bothering 
your superior with that sort of thing. So this was a matter of my 
personal approach to administrative problems. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel if you had approached the Secretary of 
Defense you would have had his full support ? 

Dr. Furnas. If he felt it was important that something should be 
done expeditiously ; yes. In general I had the feeling that probably 
the things I was worried about, probably he was not equally worried 
about and he might not have been particularly receptive to the re- 
quest. But this was not an item which I felt was of paramount im- 
portance, and I was reticent about going there because it was part of 
my job to get these things done. 

Mr. Moss. Ultimately you did bring about the exchanges? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 


NEED FOR EXCHANGE OF CURRENT INFORMATION 


Mr. Moss. In the field of guided mssiles on which all three services 
are working, was there any system of formal written progress reports 
which would serve as the basis for exchange of technological infor- 
mation ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. Over the period of years, beginning with the 
Research and Development Board, there was quite a comprehensive 
system of periodic reports. If I remember correctly—I may be wrong 
on this—they initially were set up as reports on all the missile projects 
every 3 months by all 3 of the services. 

Then this became quite a heavy task. In addition, in 3 months 
there was not always sufficient progress to really make a new report 
worthwhile. The reporting period was changed to 6 months, and 
then if I remember correctly it was changed to annual reports. 

These were very comprehensive, very large in volume, and in many 
eases they gave a great deal of detail on the progress and a lot of 
detailed information. It varied from service to service and project 
to project. But this hardly would serve the purpose of the early 
exchange of information, especially in the planning stage, because it 
is well after the fact. 

At the time this information was compiled and distributed, it was 
from 6 months to a year old, on the average. So it was valuable for 
the record. But it would be too out of date on a rapidly moving 
project to be really useful, especially in the planning phases. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel there could be devised a better program for 
current exchange of information to the advantage of all of the 
services ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think that if we could have a basis of exchange of 
information while the projects are earlier in the planning stage, be- 
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fore they really become military-hardware projects, this would by 
advantageous. I would like to point out, however—this may seep 
a little parenthetical—that just the quantity of information, eyen jf 
there were no restrictions at all, makes it very difficult for any body of 
specialists to keep up to date. 

This is true even within the unclassified literature. Just the yol. 
ume of scientific information in the various journals—as many sciep. 
tists say, “It is impossible to keep up, even with my own field.” The 
volume of material which is available in all comprehensive projects jg 
in itself a deterring factor in getting full exchange of information, 

Mr. Moss. That is, of the unclassified material—— 

Dr. Furnas. Even if it is unclassified. 

Mr. Moss. How about the classified ? 

Dr. Furnas. Classification always, inevitably, by the very nature 
of classification, does tend to put in some brakes on the exchange of 
information. 

Mr. Moss. Do you think the program of exchange at the present time 
is an adequate program ? 

Dr. Furnas. Is an adequate program? I hardly feel so. I think it 
can be improved. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have any recommendation as to what might be 
done to improve it ? 




































FURNAS : ABOLISH ““NEED TO KNOW” AND BOLSTER ASTIA 





Dr. Furnas. I feel if we could remove from the scientific and the 
technological aspects the requirement for the “need to know,” it 
would help materially in the exchange of information, because the 
establishment of a need to know is frequently quite a block to getting 
things done expeditiously. 

Might I also add one other thing. Although ordinarily this does 
not come up into discussion, I feel that greater financial support for 
the organization known as ASTIA—Armed Services Technical In- 
formation Agency—would be helpful. 

The funds made available to them have nearly always been inade- 
quate for the task that they have outlined for themselves, and, it is 
essentially a rather elaborate library service in the sense that they take 
information which is applicable to military projects, whether they 
are reports or published information—classified or not—and abstract 
them and distribute them. 

There is a tremendous volume of information, but the process of 
distributing the abstract cards and the titles and the various reports 
themselves is one of the channels in the exchange of information, and 
they have been inadequately financed and inadequately staffed to do 
the full job that they could do. 
This is no panacea, but it could be one of the aids. 


NEED TO TRANSLATE RUSSIAN DOCUMENTS 






Mr. Moss. When you say you require more financial support for the 
ASTIA program, would you break that down? Where they do ab- 
stract, is proper use made of the material which has been abstracted 
on a current basis under the existing program ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not familiar with the operation now. In my ex- 
perience there, I know, particularly when they felt they needed more 
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funds, wel were behind their schedule in getting things done. They 
gere not able to distribute as widely as they felt they should. I tended 
toagree with them. 

r. Moss. Do you feel we could gain much important additional in- 
formation if we undertook translation and abstracting of a greater 

Jume ¢ 
“Dr. Furnas. I think, particularly, if they could undertake trans- 
jation and abstracting of the Russian information it would be very 
yseful, because I understand there are literally tens of thousands of 
Russian articles that are available but have never even been trans- 
lated. We probably would learn a great deal from those. 

Mr. Moss. Are you familiar with the character of the information 
which we obtain in the instances where we do undertake translation 
and abstracting from the Russian publications ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Not in detail. I have seen the publication of some 
Russian articles in physics, mathematics, and chenbiati. which are 
apparently of equal quality of American work. It is not a subject 
into which I have gone deeply, but I understand there is a great back- 
log in the Russian scientific and technical journals which we have 
simply never translated. I think it would be advantageous if we 
undertake that and spread the information quickly. 


CLEARANCE SYSTEM 





NEED FOR DEFENSEWIDE SECURITY 


Mr. Moss. You mentioned the abandonment of the need-to-know 
principle. In your judgment, is the present system of security clear- 
ances—personnel clearances—on a service-by-service and project-by- 
project Sales operating satisfactorily ? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel it is cumbersome and leads to many complica- 
tions. I, myself, would prefer to see a Department-of-Defense-wide 
system of clearance. I think it would be even better if you could 
incorporate the Atomic Energy Commission clearances into that, too. 
Ihave heard various arguments why this can’t be done, but it always 
seemed to me the arguments were not as strong as the need to 
centralize it. 

I see no basic reason why, since clearances are essentially on the basis 
of loyalty and discretion, those same criteria shouldn’t apply for all 
services, and the Atomic Energy Commission, too. So, I think if you 
had a system which was servicewide, it would expedite things in many 
cases. 

Mr. Moss. If you had servicewide clearance and abandonment of 
need to know, is it your opinion that this would greatly facilitate the ex- 
change of information between the working scientists engaged on Gov- 
ernment research and development projects ? 

Dr. Furnas. Perhaps “greatly” is hardly the right connotation. I 
would say “substantially,” to be on the conservative side. 

Mr. Moss. Can need-to-know criteria—oflicially adopted during the 
Korean war as a result of leaks of operational plans—be successfully 
applied, as they are now being attempted, to exchanges of techno- 
logical information between scientists ? 

Dr. Furnas. You say can it be—— 

Mr. Moss. Can it be successfully applied ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. This application of need to know is one of the things 
I feel slows down the exchange of information. As I have sometimes 
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said, if you know what was there, you woldn’t need to know, So, 
in order to try to establish the need to know, it indicates that—— 

Mr. Moss. It would appear to be a contradiction. 

Dr. Furnas. A contradiction in the purpose there. Allow me to 
say, however, that I feel you should not remove the need to know. op 
the operational aspects. ‘This isa different thing. I am only speaking 
of the research and development information. 

Mr. Moss. You think this falls into an entirely different category 
and should be treated accordingly ? 

Dr. Furnas. I feelso; yes. Might I add another point there? 

Mr. Moss. Certainly, sir. 

Dr. Furnas. I do feel that if the need-to-know criterion were re. 
moved there should certainly be some system whereby the commandin 
officers or whoever may be the responsible head of various establish. 
ments could have control over the number of visitors, because, certainly, 
in many of the places that are quite important, and especially those in 
which there is a great deal of interest, the flood of visitors, of even 
cleared visitors, could become so severe that the people couldn’t get 
their work done at all. 

So, I certainly have a great deal of sympathy with the commanding 
officer at a place which happens to be very popular for visitations at 
particular times. The task that he has of carrying on his work is 
tremendous, unless there is some means of control. However, I don't 
think his method of control should involve the need-to-know criterion, 

Mr. Moss. Would you feel that there is any possibility of impairing 
the security of the Nation if we should abandon the need-to-know 
principle? 

Dr. Furnas. There is always some hazard in liberalizing any such 
regulations as that. I am quite sure that if the need-to-know criterion 
were removed, there could be some hazards. 

It is simply a matter of the balance in how you progress most ra 
idly in comparison with your possible enemies by holding yourself 
back with these regulations and preventing them from acquiring 
things quite as rapidly, or would you progress more rapidly if you 
allowed a freer flow of information. 

I draw the analogy to a football team. You can have the best 
defensive team in the world, but you don’t win football games on the 
defensive side. Your security is your defensive, but you have to have 
the offensive, which is the matter of the exchange of information. 

So the well-balanced football team is the same as the well-balanced 
scientific and military team, with proper balance between the of- 
fensive—which is the exchange of information—and the defensive— 
to prevent the exchange of information. 

Mr. Moss. You feel that the positive advantages in such a program 
would far offset the disadvantages ? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel they would. 
tain hazards. 






















































































































































































Any one of these changes has cer- 














SUBSTANTIAL OVERCLASSIFICATION 












Mr. Moss. It was felt by the majority of the scientific panel mem- 
bers that there is a great deal of overclassification of scientific 


information. Would you agree? And, if so, what reasons could you 
give us for this? 
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Dr. Furnas. I feel there is at least very substantial overclassifica- 
tion, and the reason for this is primarily human nature. I think that. 
there have been a number of cases where people have gotten into a 
ertain amount of difficulty, or at least a reprimand, for lack of 
dassifying documents or for underclassifying them. 

But I don’t think anyone ever got into difficulty because he over- 
dassified anything. So, it is a matter of the defensive mechanism 
of the human being; when in doubt, he classifies it high. I think this 
isthe real reason. It is a matter of fear, if you choose, that leads 
people to overclassify. 












PROPOSAL FOR “SLIDING SCALE” DECLASSIFICATION 









Mr. Moss. Do you have any views as to how we might overcome this 
tendency to overclassify / 

Dr. Furnas. It has been suggested several times, of course, that 
we have an automatic declassification on a time scale for documents. 
[think this has very great virtue. It again would have some hazards, 
but I, personally, would like to see it tried. 

I think it ought to be on a sliding time scale, however. Let us 
say that confidential documents might be automatically declassified 
in 1 year. Secret documents would move down to confidential in 1 
year, Which would mean it would take 2 years to declassify those. 
And let’s say top secret, if you wanted to include that in the same 
system, would take 3 years to become unclassified. 

This, then, would put the burden of reevaluation on the organiza- 
tion which classified them in the first place. I think that this would 
tend to bring the overclassified documents out into circulation sooner, 
which I think would be an advantage. There would be some hazard 
in this, because, if you didn’t watch the declassification very carefully, 
there would be some things slip through that you might regret later. 
I personally feel it would be worth a trial, however. 

Mr. Moss. But you would have it work two ways, then. The time 
of classification—would you have a date fixed, or would you just have 
it automatic, a downgrading annually ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think you would have to have a rather definite sys- 
tem to make it work. I think the declassification date should be tied 
on the date that it was classified, at the specified date it then auto- 
matically becomes declassified, unless it was reevaluated within that 
time and it was determined that it should not be declassified. I think 
you should always allow the classifying agency to reevaluate and say, 
“No; this should not yet be declassified.” 

Mr. Moss. But you would require them to do that after giving 
very careful thought to the nature of the information which was 
being considered # 

Dr. Furnas. Like all such things, it very easily can become auto- 
matic and rather routine. But I don’t know of any system that is 
foolproof. They would have to accept it in the spirit of it, and I think 
it would be helpful. I think it would work fairly well. 






































PARAGRAPH-BY-PARAGRAPH CLASSIFICATION 






Mr. Moss. Would you approve of a regulation requiring the origi- 
nator of a classified scientific document to designate the classification 
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paragraph by paragraph, so that nonclassified information could be 
removed and published or utilized ? 

Dr. Furnas. I would hesitate to recommend such a requirement, I 
think, if that were made optional, it might be very good. The reasoy 
I would hesitate on the requirement is because this would become q 
very ponderous job. Suppose you had a document which is 159 
pages long, which many of them are. The task of objectively classify. 
ing it paragraph by paragraph would be tremendous. They might 
have a stamp to put on it, but I don’t think this would be a matter of 
classification. 

However, if there is a document, let us say, which is classified as 
secret but there is really only one paragraph of this document which 
is secret material, I would think that it would be quite feasible to set 
up a regulation so that they might specify that this is the secret part 
of this document and, if this is removed, then the document becomes 
let us say, confidential or unclassified. I think this would be helpful, 
But it should be on an optional basis and only having them designate 
those paragraphs which are given the highest classification. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel that it is of sufficient importance that active 
consideration be given to some means or some rule that would effect 
a more careful consideration of the content of a document in its 
entirety for releasing or downgrading the maximum possible? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel it is important; yes. 


WHITE HOUSE COMPLAINTS ABOUT “LEAKS” 


Mr. Moss. Did you ever hear complaints from your superiors, the 
Secretary or from the White House, about alleged leaks of scientific 
information? If so, on what advice do you believe these complaints 
vere based ? 

Dr. Furnas. There were a few times when Mr. Wilson, in meetings 
and in groups, brought up cases where there had been some serious 
complaints, sometimes from the White House, sometimes within the 
Department of Defense, on leaks, which seemed to be unjustified, or 
at Jeast uncalled for. Yes; 1 heard of a few of those. 

Mr. Moss. Could you discuss any specific ones as an illustration ? 

Dr. Furnas, I haven’t any specific ones in mind at the moment. 


APPLICATION OF AEC DECLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Moss. Do you have any idea why the three services decided 
after study, that the Atomic Energy Commission’s declassification 
guide system could not be applied in their departments ? 

Dr. Furnas. It was primarily on the basis of the volume of work 
that would be involved, because I must admit that the task of review- 
‘ng and thoroughly reviewing the mass of past reports was appalling. 
fhey expressed—at least the groups I talked to—a moderate amount 
of willingness to adopt some such system for current publications. 
They felt, however, that, if they would really make what they had 
work better, it might serve the purpose adequately. 

There was the matter of funds and the technical talent which was 
available to do these things because it does take a substantial amount 
of effort and it does take people who understand what the problems 
are. You can’t turn it over toa clerk. So they felt that essentially 
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they didn’t have the talent and also that they didn’t have funds which 
were earmarked for that. 

There was not any violent opposition. It was simply not of suffici- 
ant interest for them to really break their necks doing it. I think 
there is a general attitude of at least moderate willingness to under- 
take the current evaluation within their services. 

Mr. Moss. Do you personally feel that the AEC’s declassification 

stem could be siplied in one form or another ? 

Dr. Furnas. If it were carefully planned, and I think there should 
be recognition that it does cost a fair amount of money. I think this 
should be in the budget consideration. 

Mr. Moss. Of course we are all interested in whether the results 
would be of sufficient importance to justify the cost. 

Dr. Furnas. You would never be able to prove that one way or the 
other, I am afraid. 

Mr. Moss. Do you have a view on that? 

Dr. Furnas. I think they would be, myself. That is my personal 
view. 

Mr. Moss. You think it would, say, reflect about parity between 
cost and advantage, or do you feel that there would be a substantial 
advantage in excess of any possible cost ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think over a period of years there would be a sub- 
stantial advantage. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel there is any possibility that the services 
themselves will place adequate research and development personnel on 
declassification work, or do you feel that the Congress is going to have 
toact in order to assist in doing this job? 

Mr. Furnas. I am quite sure that if the services concur it is im- 

rtant to do it, that they will do it themselves. I think there has 
een modification of the point of view recently. I am hopeful that 
they will consider it important to do it. 

lt is the case of a matter of assigning men and the necessary 
money. It would only be small percentages of course, in the terms of 
the whole research and development service, but a significant item in 
order to do the job properly. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel there is anything the Congress should do in 
this field, that they should recognize this need and perhaps appropriate 
directly for it ? 

Dr. Ponstas. That might be one device for it. I am not sufficiently 
familiar with how thoroughly Congress feels it should go into the 
minute details of the budget. But if this is an important item, even 
though it might be relatively small, I feel this might be an appro- 
priate thing for Congress to appee riate as a line item or a subline 
item. This would definitely identify the task and identify the sup- 
port that would be forthcoming for it. 


CLASSIFICATION OF BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Moss. Do you feel that basic scientific research or the so-called 
laws of nature should ever be classified or should only specifie military 
applications of technology be classified ? 

r. Furnas. Of course “never” is a very broad word. I would say 
that basic scientific information should hardly ever be classified. 
There are some circumstances, I think, where it might be. 
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I think the losses in classifying basic inforamtion outweigh the 
advantages. 

Mr. Moss. Could you give us examples of basic research you think 
should be classified and examples of basic research you think should 
not be classified ? 


UNNECESSARY CLASSIFICATION OF CONTROLLED FUSION 


Dr. Furnas. If I might take an example of the past, assuming 
that we in this country had been the first to discover the fission of 
uranium, which is the basis of the atomic bomb, suppose that. the 
Germans had not discovered it in 1939, but we had discovered it in 
1941. This is very basic information. 

I think we should have kept that classified under the conditions of 
the world at that time. That would be one example. 

In a somewhat similar field, there is at the present time the go- 
called controlled fusion work, which is known as Project Sherwood, 
I frankly have never seen why this should be classified. The reason 
for declassification is it has very great potential if we are very success. 
ful in power production. This is an important peaceful purpose, for 
ourselves and others. Perhaps I am not adequately informed, but 
I see no direct military application to it. 

This is one case I feel it is not sound to keep the project classified, 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel we might be making more progress on that 
project were it not classified ? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel so, yes. I might add, however, that it is nota 


. 7 . 5 . . . 
military classification. It is the Atomic Energy Commission. 


LACK OF ADEQUATE INFORMATION ON MISSILE FIRINGS 


Mr. Moss. I appreciate that. Have the Defense Department's in- 
formation policies on missile firings at Cape Canaveral given the 
American people the maximum information compatible with national 
security or could more information have been released ? 

Dr. Furnas. I feel that in the past 2 or 3 years more information 
could have been released. I have noticed in the last few weeks that 
apparently there has been—I don’t know whether it is a change in 
policy, but there certainly must have been a change in attitude, be- 
-ause firings within recent weeks have certainly been much more fully 
reported than they have been previously. I think that is a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. Moss. Do you feel if that policy had been initiated earlier that 
it would have in any way diminished the security of the Nation? 

Dr. Furnas. I don’t feel that it would. I feel it would improve the 
confidence of the American people, because as it was, the paper head- 
lines were usually on failures, and I think if there had been more full 
reporting that the American people would have had more confidence 
in the program and justified confidence. 

Mr. Moss. How much can a potential enemy deduce from the pic- 
tures taken of these firings or from observation near the site? 


CLASSIFYING THE UNCLASSIFIABLE 


Dr. Furnas. Well, if one has a good motion-picture record of a firing 
and knows the distance away and the speed of the camera—that is the 
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frame speed, 24 frames per second or whatever it may be—he can get a 
ood deal of information from it. It wouldn’t be exact information, 
hut he can tell something about the size and the range of the missile 
and the velocity with which it rose and so forth. 

Mr. Moss. Are these details which would normally be classified ? 

Dr. Furnas. They are usually classified for a while. Then they 
gem to rapidly become unclassified because they are generally known. 
We have the rather peculiar situation in which the information becomes 
generally known simply from what any good engineer can compute 
with his slide rule on the things that are given, but we still keep the 
information classified. 

This is one of the things which I feel that tends to destroy the con- 
fidence of the American public because they do get the information 
through more or less hearsay, and I think 1t would just instill more 
confidence if they could get it directly and officially. 

Mr. Moss. A fully informed public, consistent with the security 
requirements of the Nation, is part of the defense of the Nation? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. By this I am not suggesting they have to give 
the details on accuracy, but I think they can give a valid general pic- 
ture, which after all it is the public support that we have to have. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. You were with the Government a year ? 

Dr. Furnas. Fifteen months. 

Mr. Horrman. How has the rest of your time been spent ? 

Dr. Furnas. Do you want me to give you a rather 

Mr. Horrman. No, not long. 

Dr. Furnas. I became the chancellor, which is the equivalent title 
of president of the University of Buffalo on September 1, 1954. Then 
{ was on leave from December 1955 to the middle of February 1957, 
as Assistant Secretary of Defense down here. 

Previous to going to the University of Buffalo I was director of the 
Cornell aeronautical laboratory in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. Horrman. Educational line? 

Dr. Furnas. Research. 

Mr. Horrman. That isn’t educational ? 

Dr. Furnas. Research. 

Mr. Horrman. Not even the fellow that is doing it, he is not learning 
anything ? 

r. Furnas. I hope he does. 

Mr. Horrman. That is why I thought it might be educational. 

Dr. Furnas. It was not a degree-granting part of Cornell Univer- 
sity. It is wholly owned by Cornell University but it is a research 
institute owned by Cornell. There is a small amount of graduate 
work there, but for the most part the work is confined to research. 

Mr. Horrman. Were you ever in anything other than research and 
education ? 

Dr. Furnas. I taught at Yale for 12 years. I was director of re- 
search for Curtiss-Wright airplane division in Buffalo. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that directing production ? 

Dr. Furnas. No; research. 

Mr. Horrman. You never helped make anything, then ? 

Dr. Furnas. Not in quantity production. 
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Mr. Horrman. In a few words, what is the substance of your tes, 
timony? What do you recommend? 

I will start over again. Just what is wrong and has been Wrong 
with the Defense Department in your opinion? 

Dr. Furnas. That is a very broad question, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; it is. 

Dr. Furnas. Are we talking about this flow of information? I qo 
feel we should remove this need-to-know criterion for technica] 
information. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean declassification ? 

Dr. Furnas. There is a criterion that people cannot exchange infor. 
mation or documents on a subject unless they have established this 
need to know. 

Mr. Horrman. That depends on who needs to know, and what; 
doesn’t it? 

Dr. Furnas. That’s right. You have to establish it. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me for interrupting. I didn’t intend to, 
Hanging around all these agencies are a bunch of would-be informers 
and spies; aren’t there? 

Dr. Furnas. I have never seen any. Perhaps there are. 

Mr. Horrman. I wouldn’t think you would recognize them if you 
did see them. I wouldn’t. Many times our experts don’t. But don’t 
you understand from just general knowledge that the Russians do 
have individuals over here that are snooping around trying to learn 
what we are doing? 

Dr. Furnas. I understand so; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course we must try to safeguard anything that 
would be helpful to them; must we not? 

Dr. Furnas. I feelthat weshould. But there is the peril of security, 
If you safeguard things so well nobody learns it, then you have defeated 

ourself. 
, Mr. Horrman. The Government has a few scientists of its own, 
research gentlemen; hasn’t it? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. As fully competent, by and large, as those who are 
outside looking on and being critical? 

Dr. Furnas. I think they are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. They are trying to lay it on to Ike now. Has the 
administration failed to pick a sufficient number of competent indi- 
viduals, scientists, research men ? 

Dr. Furnas. Good scientists and engineers are in very short supply. 
There are not enough of them to go around. 

Mr. Horrman. Go around where? 

Dr. Furnas. Through all the activities we have. 

Mr, Horrman. Do you mean the Government? 

Dr. Furnas. Government and industries, research institutes, uni- 
versities. 

PROPOSED TAX EXEMPTION FOR TUITION FEES 


Mr. Horrman. Would it be a pretty good plan to give exemptions 
to folks who pay income taxes? For example, suppose I owed an 
income tax of $1,000 and I wanted to give that as tuition fees for some 
student at some scientific institution. 
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Wouldn’t a tax exemption for such payment be a good thing to 
encourage scientists and a good way to get some more? Think of that 
for a minute—not a minute, that is too long. Just a second or two. 

Dr. Furnas. I have suggested several times to encourage the neces- 
sary education it would be very nice if Congress would pass a law 

iving 100-percent forgiveness on tax for support of higher education. 
g in other words, if you had $1,000 that has been taxed and you had 
had the forgiveness of $1,000 on your tax, it wouldn’t cost you any- 
thing. 

Mr. HorrMan. Thatistoomuch. Idon’t comprehend this $100,000. 
Let’s keep it down to $1,000. Suppose a taxpayer who had to pay 
$1,000 tax could pay that in tuition for some student who was going 
into the scientific or research field. 

Wouldn’t that be helpful ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, it would have to be limited. 

Just boil down the recommendation you would make now. What 
do you think has been wrong the last few years with our Defense 
Department, confined to this one thing—research and development— 
that the scientists might have helped in? 

Dr. Furnas. I think the program of the Department is good. I 
think it can be better on this exchange of information. I have made 
the suggestion of what I feel might be done to help it out. 

Mr. Horrman. Exchange of information between what individuals? 

Dr. Furnas. Between all individuals involved in the program among 
the services. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean in the services ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes; and the contractors. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’t know anyone objected to that except the 
fellows who were ambitious to put forward their own particular pro- 

am or idea. But beyond that, beyond the exchange of information 
in the departments ? 

Dr. Furnas. You mean outside of this information exchange? 

Mr. Horrman. I mean fellows that might be termed “outsiders.” 
You recall the Congress and probably the President and others have 
tried to get the services to act together and exchange information and 
not duplicate their actions. 

Dr. Furnas. They did to a very substantial degree. but I think they 
could exchange it more completely and more quickiy. 

Mr. Horrman. Aside from those individuals in the departments, to 
whom would you give this information that hasn’t been given out? J 
understand some has been declared secret or top secret or something. 
That is your contention, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Furnas. You give it to the people who have some concern 
with it. 

Mr. Horrman. Who? 

Dr. Furnas. In the guided-missile programs of the various services 
you try to exchange it more with those who are responsible for the 
guided-missile services. You must remember there are thousands of 
people that are involved, so that you are not just going to set up a 
system for being sure that everybody gets every piece of information. 

hey wouldn’t know what to do with it if they had it. 
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Mr. Horrman. Then it all boils down to the fact that someone jp 
the Department must be held responsible for making those decisions, 
doesn’t it ? 

Dr. Furnas. A great many people are held responsible because ql] 
the decisions on the documents and who they go to is too enormous q 
job for any one person to do. 

Mr. Horrman. If the system is wrong now, just what legislation 
would you write to correct it? Give us a general idea of the terms 
of that legislation. 

Dr. Furnas. I don’t think I am competent to give you that. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you know of anyone that is? 

Dr. Furnas. I presume that you gentlemen are probably-—— 

Mr. Horrman. What? 

Dr. Furnas. I presume you gentlemen are probably competent to 
decide that. 

Mr. Horrman. Speaking only for myself, of course—not even talk- 
ing about the members of the staff or the other members of the com- 
mittee—you don’t for one moment think that a congressional com- 
mittee knows how to remedy the situation that you are talking about, 
do you? 

Dr. Furnas. You are asking me how I would recommend writing 
the legislation ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; that’s right. 

Dr. Furnas. That is what I say, I don’t think I know enough about 
writing legislation to suggest. 

Mr. Horrman. That i ismy idea about myself. 

Dr. Furnas. I don’t see, sir, how you could expect me to know more 
about writing legislation than you do. 

Mr. Horrman. I didn’ t, but I thought you might have some idea, 

Dr. Furnas. I suggested on this matter of removing the need to 
know, but I am not sure whether that is a legislative matter or not. 
I rather doubt if it is. I suggested some more appropriation for 

ASTIA. This is for information exchange. And I imagine support 
for that would be a legislative matter. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, that is the common solution for pretty 
nearly every question that ever came to my desk since I have been 
down here, more money. Apparently you do not know of any legis- 
lation or haven't any to suggest that would solve the problem. “So 
doesn’t it drop back to the fact that someone in the Department must 
have the responsibility, the duty, of deciding what shall and shall not 
be released ? 

Dr. Furnas. Some persons in the Department, not just 1, because 
this is too much of atask for1l. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. There must be dozens of them on different questions. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. This is a matter of the philosophy and the atti- 
tude that isinvolved. I don’t think that that is a matter of legislation. 

Mr. Horrman. Weren’t you long enough with the Government to 
learn that that was the procedure ? 

Dr. Furnas. I was fairly familiar—I think I was reasonably 
familiar—with the procedures, ves; and the criteria of classification. 

Mr. Horrman. So it again falls back to the proposition that, if 


the policy has been wrong, the wrong individuals have been selected 
to administer it ? 
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Dr. Furnas. I don’t think it is appropriate for me, sir, to criticize 
individuals. Perhaps some better ones might have been 

Mr. Horrman. That is the only way the Government acts; through 
individuals. Is it your opinion that there should have been some 
other individual in the Department to formulate and administer 
the policy ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You resigned ; didn’t you? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Couldn’t you afford to stay a little longer than 15 
months to help out on the solving of this very, very difficult situation? 

Dr. Furnas. I stayed 6 weeks longer than I promised to stay. I 
had a leave of absence for only 14 months. 








EFFECT CONFLICT OF INTEREST 





OF 








Mr. Horrman. I don’t doubt but that it was a great personal sacri- 
fice. I am not critical about that at all. If you couldn’t stay, have 
you in mind anyone that could have helped out, or could now? 
Maybe if Sherman Adams reads the paper, he might get the name and 
get help. 

Dr. Furnas. I can tell you one thing, sir, that would help out a 
great deal, I think, in getting people. If the criteria for the conflict 
of interests could be changed, I think you would find a great many 
more people available. 

Mr. Horrman. I have heard about this conflict of interests in this 
particular situation. How do you mean that? Give me a little 
explanation on it. 

Dr. Furnas. The way the conflict-of-interests criteria are applied, 
there are very few people who can come and take a post as a Presi- 
dential appointee without a very great personal sacrifice. 

Mr. Horrman. Wilson, for example. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. And many others, 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. I might add in my case it did not involve any 
personal sacrifice. So I am not offering any objections to the appli- 
cation of the criteria in my case. 

Mr. Horrman. I assume you think there should be declassification 
of much of this material ? 

Dr. Furnas. A substantial amount of it; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Going back to one question: You said information 
about atomic questions or questions—I don’t know how to frame that. 
You ask the question for me. 

Dr. Furnas. On the declassification 
Mr. Horrman. That only involved peaceful activities. 








HARNESSING OF H-BOMB FOR POWER 








Dr. Furnas. I think the point you had in mind is one where 
I said I did not see that the basic information on the control of the 
fusion reaction—which is the so-called hydrogen bomb reaction; the 
controlled reaction for the production of power—I did not think that 
that should be classified. 
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Mr. Horrman. Is there any way that you can determine or prevent 
matters of that kind from being used for war purposes? 

Dr. Furnas. I see in that case no means by which it could be used 
for warlike purposes. This phase of it that I am speaking of, the con. 
trolled reaction—which is for the production of power—is not for 
military purposes. 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t know enough about science, but I did read 
about this submarine that is operated by atomic power. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think we should tell representatives of other 
countries all about matters of that kind ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir; I am speaking of the basic scientific infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Horrman. You are clear beyond me. I just don’t understand 
it. I guess I will give up on that. 

T notice in the paper here that there is a statement: “Did Ike Order 
a Gag on Satellite Progress?” In your judgment, what difference 
does it make whether he did or whether he didn’t ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am quite sure that he didn’t, but I think it would 
not have been well if he had ordered a gag. 

Mr. Horrman. That would have been bad ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think that would have been bad; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. So should I interpret that to say that Ike should 
order the services to tell all they know about satellite progress, how 
it is made, and what they are going to do? 

Dr. Furnas. No; I don’t think that that is implied in that. 

Mr. Horrman. What does it imply? You imply that there should 
be a free flow of information. 

Dr. Furnas. I am saying there should be a free flow of basic scien- 
tific information. 

Mr. Horrman. What is this basic business? 

Dr. Furnas. The basic information is understanding the laws of 
nature. 

Mr. Horrman. All I know is that an apple drops, they tell us, and 
so on. 

Dr. Furnas. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. Everybody knows about that anyway; don’t they? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, we have made a great deal of progress, but 
the plane went down in the Pacific just the other day, in spite of all of 
our smartness and progress; didn’t it? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Was that because of some basic law of nature? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. What other ones would you say everybody should 
know about ? 


Dr. Furnas. I think the basic laws of chemistry, of biology, of 
genetics—— 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, our men, as they make progress, 
should tell all other people about that? 

Dr. Furnas. Basic scientific information ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Wouldn’t that be helpful in case of war to those 
nations, or do they know it now? 
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Dr. Furnas. It might. But it helps us more than it helps them. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute, now. It helps us more than it helps 
them. You mean we know less than they do? We get more informa- 
tion from them than they get from us? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. But I say we cannot generate our own infor- 
mation unless we exchange information among our scientists and 
among our military men freely on the basic laws of nature. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean the world overall would know less unless 
everybody exchanges information ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, including us. 

Mr. Horrman. You spoke about getting information out of the 
departments. Do you think the Defense Department withholds some 
things it should give the public? 

Dr. Furnas. You Say does it withhold some things it should give 
som I feel it does. 

*, Horrman. Secret information? You know what happened to 
a MeC arthy when he tried to pry something out of Stevens, don’t 
you, about the Army’s activities in connection with the Communists? 
Remember that? (See hearings, pt. 7, exhibit V—A, p. 1981, and 
2th Intermediate Sawant Committee on Government Operations, 
July 27, 1956, p. 64 and 90.) 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, I remember something about it. 

Mr. Horrman. But that was just one case. On this classification 
matter, many matters that are now classified, I understand you advo- 
cate they should be declassified on the theory that they might help 
someone or help a Government agency. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir, and also help to establish public confidence in 
some cases. 

Mr. Horrman. Declassifying this story about a general who was in 
command of the battle of the Little Big Hor n—the story is carried 
in a Washington paper today. Do you see how that story—de- 
classified and given publicity—would help anybody or any depart- 
ment of the Government ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, I don’t see how it would. 

Mr. Horrman. Or, for example, if there was something in the files 
that had been classified that there wasn’t any cherry tree where 
George Washington lived, how that would help anybody / 

Dr. Furnas. I don’t believe it would, sir, no. 

Mr. Horrman. It might destroy somebody’s ideals, might it not? 

Dr. Furnas. Like killing Santa Claus. 

Mr. Horrman. You still believe in Santa Claus, don’t you—not in 
the flesh, but in the spirit ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. I say it would be undesirable to kill Santa 
Clans. But, sir, I am talking about scientific information and not 
Custer or the cherry tree. 

Mr. Horrman. Is there any specific thought or example of where 
the failure of the armed services to give more publicity to information 
they had would have been helpful / 

Dr. Furnas. ~e you talking about releasing in the papers? 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t care, either one—because everything usually 
gets into the papers. as can you keep it from them with an army of 
reporters like you have? Can the staff tell us how many reporters 
are assigned to the ett ? 
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Does the staff have that information? How many newsmen are 
signed to the Pentagon / 

Mr. Moss. We will make a request of the Pentagon to supply that 
information to the committee. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Snyder can tell us. I had it here this morning 
and I forgot to ask him. 

Mr. Fascetx. He put it in the record yesterday, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Horrman. That was something else. This is just assigned to 
the Pentagon. Maybe some reporter can tell me. . 

How about it, Mr. Southwick? 

Mr. Sourmwick. I don’t know the figure, Mr. Hoffman. I ean find 
out about it. 

(The Department of Defense later informed the subcommittee that 
“approximately 40 reporters on full-time duty in Pentagon.’’) 

Mr. Horrman. You are not up on that? You have looked into 
everything else. 

Can you give us any specific instance where any particular informa- 
tion possessed by the Department of Defense or any of its people that 
wasn’t given to the public was harmful? 

Dr. Furnas. You mean, sir, it would have been more desirable to 
release the information ? 

Mr. Horrman. Put it that way. That is easier to answer. It is 
only your opinion, isn’t it ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And these other people are charged with the respon- 
sibility. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. I think there have been several in- 
stances where it would have been beneficial for the public in the last 2 
years to have reported the performance of some of our experimental 
missile shots. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean tell what we had accomplished ? 

Dr. Furnas. Tell approximately what we had accomplished. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that would have been helpful in reducing 
appropriations. This last incident will be helpful in increasing them, 
get more money out of Congress, if everyone is frightened. 

Dr. Furnas. I hadn’t looked on it from the viewpoint of increasing 
or decreasing appropriations, but the matter of public confidence, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought you testified earlier that we needed more 
money in some fields. 

Dr. Furnas. In one small area there, I suggested we need some more 
money. It was a very small amount actually, compared to the whole. 

Mr. Horrman. By and large have they had plenty of money ? 

Dr. Furnas. They could have used more, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I know that. What you mean is they could have 
spent more. Hasthere been any real lack of funds? 

Dr. Furnas. In certain areas, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. In which areas? 

Dr. Furnas. Particularly in the basic research areas. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any idea how much of a burden the tax- 
payers can carry ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is, the percentage of the time that they must 
work to earn money to pay the (xovernment taxes? 
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Dr. Furnas. I have no 

Mr. Horrman. Have you heard that the average taxpayer spends 
4months each year in earning his taxes? 

Dr. Furnas. That is, as I understand it, roughly the figure for all 
taxes—hidden and otherwise. 

Mr. Horrman. Assuming that to be true, how many more months 
do you think we could spend earning taxes without inter ‘fering with the 
overall progress ? 

Dr. Furnas. This depends upon the public sentiment. I am afraid 
you are certainly getting me over my depth now because these are 
sociological and economic matters on which I am certainly not in- 
formed. 

Mr. Horrman. Iam just asking for information because if you think 
we should have more money, there must be a point of danger. I was 
wondering in your opinion where that was. 

Dr. Furnas. The only thing I can say, I don’t believe we have ar- 
rived at that point of danger yet. 

Mr. Horrman. You think we haven't? 

Dr. Furnas. I think we have not, yes 

Mr. Horrman. When do you think we will reach it? Would you 
say that the average taxpayer should spend 6 months? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not prepared to express any 

Mr. Horrman. You have no opinion on that ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I thought that might have come under your research 
work. 

Dr. Furnas. No,sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. Fasceityi. Dr. Furnas, since we are discussing philosophies and 
ideas and attitudes, it might reach the point where the taxpayer might 
have to spend his whole time—if the conditions in the world are such 
that it would require the full time of every taxpayer—in the defense 
of this country, wouldn’t it ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is conceivable, but I think he would still have 
to have something left over to earn something to eat and wear. 

Mr. Fascers. It might not do him any good if he is dead. 

Dr. Furnas. That’s right. 

Mr. Fasc. This becomes a matter of great judgment and opinion 
and decision. I for one would be perfec tly willing to make any sacri- 
fice necessary to protect myself, my family, and the rest of the people 
in this country; and anybody who would have any contrary idea ought 
toreexamine his position very, very carefully. 

Dr. Furnas. I believe, sir, everyone would agree with you on that, 
if the issue were well defined. 

Mr. Fascriu. So it depends on the conditions under which we live 
at the given time whether we are talking about money or security. 

Dr. Furnas. I believe that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascexy. As a research man, Dr. Furnas, do you believe that 
basic research is a fundamental necessity from the standpoint of na- 
tional security in order to achieve maximum military application ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Was an administrative decision made while you were 
in office to deemphasize basic research for economic reasons ? 
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Dr. Furnas. I know of no such official decision, no, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Was basic research relegated to a relatively minor 
position ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. It tended to evolve in that direction, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceiz. That tendency to evolve in that direction was ¢on. 
trary to your own best judgment, was it not? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 


RUSSIANS KNOW MORE ABOUT UNITED STATES MISSILES IN SOME CASES THAN 
AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Mr. Fascet. I believe you testified that from a photograph on mis- 
sile firings any competent engineer could get a great deal of informa- 
tion which was not ordinarily published by our Government because 
it was classified. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Fascetu. Therefore that means that any competent Russian 
engineer could get more information about our own missile program 
than the American people were given by their own Government. 

Dr. Furnas. I think this has been true in some cases, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Getting back at this point to a question of philosophy: 
Do you agree that it is better to have the facts than to live under a 
delusion that something exists which didn’t really exist ? 

Dr. Furnas. Asa general proposition ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fasceti. Don’t you feel the American people are mature enough 
to be able to withstand the facts of reality ? 

Dr. Furnas. In general; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetn. Don’t you feel it is a great disservice to anybody to 
continue to have them live under a delusion ? 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I think we all live under some delusions. It de- 
pends on the magnitude of the delusion you are talking about. 

Mr. Fascexu. Yes, sir. But not when the facts are available. It 
doesn’t become a disservice to the individual until the facts are avail- 
able and kept from him. 

Dr. Furnas. As a general proposition, I think that is true. 

Mr. Fascetu. Now, sir, we are talking about servicewide clearances 
in the Department of Defense as an obstacle to getting maximum bene- 
fit and utilization out of scientific talent and information which could 
be done administratively, could it not ? 

Dr. Furnas. I assume it could. I am not certain about the legisla- 
tive effects of this because I am not sure as to the degree of economy 
of the services in this as to whether or not 

Mr. Fascett. Do you know whether such a proposition was ever 
considered while you were in office ? 

Dr. Furnas. I know of no definite time. 

Mr. Fascety. It certainly hasn’t been done as of yet. Now, the 
question of abandoning the need-to-know, primarily with respect to 
the maximum utilization of scientific information and talent within 
the military services themselves, and nobody else—— 

Dr. Furnas. This is what I am speaking of. 

Mr. Fascetu. And this is strictly an administrative proposition ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. 

Mr. Fasce.i. Do you know whether that was considered during your 
term of office ? 
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Dr. Furnas. Not that L know of; no, sir. 


DELAY IN INTERSERVICE BRIFEING ON ANTIRADAR MISSILE 


Mr. Fascetit. We do not know that it has been considered as of 
right now, either. 

‘You talked about delays between the services in getting briefings, 
cross-information on various matters. I believe you ‘talked about the 
antimissile missile program. Did I understand you there that there 
was a delay of several months between getting—w as it the Army and 
the Air Force to brief each other thoroughly on this thing? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, insofar as the matter of joint meetings 
in which I was involved in it were concerned. What they may have 
done individually, I do not know. 

Mr. Fascetn. Did you have a similar problem with respect to the 
antiradar missile—del: Ly in getting cross-briefing ? 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FAscet,. W hich was of a substantial time lag? 

Dr. Furnas. A substantial time lag; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Did you get the feeling that what the services were 
doing were holding back until they ¢ ould reach a point in development 
where they could sell their idea better than the other fellow ? 

Dr. Furnas. I think there is a certain flavor of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascety. So we operate under the proposition then that a self- 
serving decision has been made on what is best for the national security 
without testing that judgment against the crucible of other scientific 
opinion sufficiently i in time to change a decision either economically or 
scientifically. 

Isn’t that true ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am afraid, sir, the situation is a little more compli- 
cated than that because you must remember that the background in- 
volved is this: each one of the services has the very definite assign- 
ment to be responsible for the development of their own weapons. “In 
other words, this is part of their autonomous structure. 

Mr. Fascetx. I understand that,sir. But that is on a direct assign- 
ment of roles, missions, and weapons. They get that assignment; 
they don’t make it for Sei 

Dr. Furnas. I am sorr y, I don’t believe that that is quite true, sir. 
In carrying out this broad responsibility, they certainly have to make 
their own studies and their own assumptions on what weapons are 
going to be required for carrying out that responsibility. 

Mr. Fascet. As far as their own system is concerned ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Fasceit. Does that mean that they have a sole claim to the basic 
research which made it possible to apply the technology to the military 
system ? 

Dr. Furnas. No one has a sole claim to basic research. 

Mr. Fascetu. No, sir. But that seems to be the tendency that has 
existed for some years, is it not ? 

Dr. Furnas. Not on basic research, no, sir. 

Mr. Fascett. Maybe I misunderstood your testimony, because I un- 
derstood that one of the obstacles was the difficulty in exchanging and 
making available the basic research. 
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Dr. Furnas. Iam sorry if I gave that impression. I was not speak. 
ing of any reticence on exchanging basic research. The point ip. 
volves the matter of the technical information involved in thege 
weapons systems. 

Mr. Fascetu. Once we get past the point of basic research. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fascetu. Then the point on basic research is the availability of 
information beyond the military services. 

Dr. Furnas. Or within the military services. 

Mr. Fascexxi. Or within the military services? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir. It is inadequate quantity, if ] 
may add. 

Mr. Fascexixu. So then, one of the propositions which you advance 
is that we should definitely put more emphasis on basic research as 
such. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes,asa nation we should, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. I suppose you feel a little bit better that we have ar- 
rived at the point where this might now possibly be done. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes,sir, I do. 

Mr. Fascetzi. Don’t you think it would have been a great deal better 
to have done this as a result of the “critics”—let’s put it that way, 
in quotes—who have the intelligence and the patriotism and the knowl- 
edge and the ability to judge and evaluate for themselves, rather than 
wait on some reaction from outside the country to make this neces- 
sary ? 

Dr. Furnas. It would have been more desirable if we would have 
listened to our own people, I think; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fascetx. Don’t you think it would have been a better reaction 
on the part of the American people to have had this same thing 
happen ? 

Dr. Furnas. The American people in general have a good deal of 
apathy. In other words, “a prophet is not without honor except in 
his own country,” I think is applicable to the American attitude on 
such things. 

Mr. Fascetu. If there is any apathy or indifference on the part of 
the public with respect to our scientific problem, you can’t lay the 
criticism on the American people if they don’t know about it. 

Dr. Furnas. I don’t believe that this apathy, sir, is particularly 
attributed to lack of information. 

Mr. Fascetu. No, sir, I understand that. But one gentleman did 
make the statement that our lag today in the satellite program was 
due to public indifference. 

Dr. Furnas. I think that helped, yes. 

Mr. Fasceny. But my point is, if they had all the facts, there might 
not have been any indifference. There will be a lot of reaction around 
this Hill come January, that’s for sure. There is a lot of reaction 
already. 

That’s all Ihave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Horrman. Ihave a couple more questions, if I may. 

Mr. Moss. Certainly. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you think there would be any less pressure on 
the Congress by the veterans’ organizations, the farmers for subsi- 
dies, the postal or Federal employees for an increase in pay? 
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Dr. Furnas. Judging from history, no, sir, I don’t think so, Mr. 
Hoffman. : 

Mr. Horrman. I don’t either. And this apathy you talk about 
ig due, is it not, to the fact they have been pretty well off so far as 
compared with people in other countries 2 

Dr. Furnas. I think that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Nobody cares until he is sick. 

Dr. Furnas. Or he isscared. 

Mr. Horrman. In your judgment, just where has the Defense De- 
partment failed ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am quite sure I am stepping into an area in which 
[am not qualified to judge, but I do feel that nearly all of these prob- 
lems we are talking about in the Defense Department will tend to be 
handled better if we can get greater unification within the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean in the three service departments ? 

Dr. Furnas. In the three departments. 

Mr. Horrman. I guess most of us can agree with that. 

Dr. Furnas. I think this is the basic aspect of it. 

Mr. Horrsran. But my question was toward the point of what 
particular action have they taken or failed to take that has been 
harmful to the national defense ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. Sir, I don’t think that any of these things have been 
harmful to national defense. Wesimply haven’t progressed as rapidly 
as we could have. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean our marks haven’t been as good as they 
should have been ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. We haven’t failed, but we haven’t 
gotten an A either, sir. 


RUSSIANS AHEAD 1 TO 2 YEARS ON SATELLITES 


Mr. Horrman. You mean we don’t stand at the top of the class, 
and the Russians do ? 

Dr. Furnas. In a few areas at the present time; not overall. But 
we could have gotten a better mark so far. 

Mr. Horrman. Then you mean that in this one particular area they 
are our superiors ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. In which area? Not in the overall military picture; 
no, sir. I don’t think they are. But they are not very far behind. 
They are coming up very rapidly. 

Mr. Horrman. In which one are they ahead? 

Dr. Furnas. Satellites, they are ahead in. 

Mr. Horrman. Asa military weapon ? 

Dr. Furnas. The satellites that are up there have no military pur- 
pose, but of course satellites can have military utility in terms of 
reconnaissance at any rate. 

Mr. Horrman. I notice in the papers almost everyone has been 
speculating as to how far we are behind. What would you say? 

Dr. Furnas. In terms of satellite progress ? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I would say between 1 and 2 years as a guess. 

Mr. Horrman. And in the others they are how far behind? That 
satellite isn’t going to win any war, is it, in your opinion? 
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Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. On the overall picture, the odds are in our fayop 
by one touchdown, say ? 

Dr. Furnas. About one touchdown; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, there may be these upsets which oceyy. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. We may fumble and they could make at leas 
another touchdown. 

Mr. Horrman. And they may recover. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And then again they may not. 

Dr. Furnas. That’s right. 

Mr. Horrman. You think in the overall picture, if they had adopted 
more of the policies which you advocated, we would have been better 
off? 

Dr. Furnas. I think we would have made more rapid progress; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Then our mistake was in the President not choosing 
you, and those feeling the same way, wasn’t it? That is what it adds 
up to, doesn’t it ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the way I see it, if you are right about it. 

I think that is all. The poor man just did the best he could, con- 
sidering the advice he got. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. But this being a military matter, he really ought to 
know almost as much as some of his advisers, shouldn’t he? 

Dr. Furnas. I think he does. 

Mr. Horrman. And even some of the outsiders. 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. In view of the fact of his long experience in military 
matters. 

Dr. Furnas. Yes. Ihave the highest regard for him. 

Mr. Horrman. At least he is the one man who has had the widest 
military experience of any man in public life, and he is doing the best 
he can, and he has now called in the leader of the opposition party, 
Mr. Stevenson, who certainly ought to be able to help him. 

So what more could the mando? Fire all the able, sincere, patriotic, 
experienced men he has appointed and let this or some other congres- 
sional committee take over or place our national defense in the hands 
of a group of scientists who have no practical experience ? 

Dr. Furnas. I am not voicing any objections to what his program 
has been. 

Mr. Horrman. If you had the power, you wouldn’t, would you, want 
to assume the responsibility that he has ? 

Dr. Furnas. No, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You would rather take his judgment, even though it 
may have been bad, and that of his advisers, than to try to run it 
yourself ? 

Dr. Furnas. I would very much prefer to take his judgment, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. I would.too. Thank you. 

Mr. Moss. Doctor, the development of missiles and satellites at the 
moment is not primarily a military problem. It is primarily a scien- 
tific problem; is it not ? 
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Dr. Furnas. In satellites, that is primarily a scientific problem; 
applied science, I would call it. In the development of missiles, this 
jsvery much a military problem at the present time. 

Mr. Moss. But it has some very important scientific aspects, too, has 
itnot? We haven’t solved all of the sicentific problems in connection 
with—— 

Dr. Furnas. In connection with missiles ? 

Mr. Moss. Yes. 

Dr. Furnas. I think that with missiles, as we presently have them 
or presently visualize them, we have solved most of the basic scientific 
problems. We have a number of gadgetry developments that still 
need to be improved. 

Mr. Moss. We are still very much in the development stage ? 

Dr. Furnas. Very much in the development stage. 

Mr. Moss. I have been rather interested, not only in the particular 
instance of public reaction to the launching of the Russian satellite, 
but also in numerous other instances where we seem to point our finger 
at the public and say, “You are indifferent. You are apathetic.” 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Couldn’t that be attributed, in this field of basic science— 
if not, as you indicated, to a lack of information, then to a lack of 
proper emphasis by those placed in authority by the American people, 
whether it is the Congress or the executive branch ? 

Dr. Furnas. I would hesitate to say that this has been the fault of 
any person or small numbers of persons in governmental] authority. 

Mr. Moss. It is easier to say it is the fault of the public. 

Dr. Furnas. Essentially. 

Mr. Moss. Why? Are they scientists? 

Dr. Furnas. No. 

Mr. Moss. Are they concerned with the day-to-day details of pro- 
viding for the defense of the Nation ? 

Dr. Furnas. No; they are not concerned with the day-to-day details 
of it. 

Mr. Moss. If they are told all is well and progress is satisfactory, 
are they apathetic because they accept that ? 

Dr. Furnas. Well, they can get any type of information they want, 
depending on what paper they read. 

Mr. Moss. Or whether they read them. 

Dr. Furnas. That is more to the point, sir, I think. I am afraid 
you don’t get very much real background enthusiasm and apprecia- 
tion of public problems on the average from the comic books or even 
from television, which is the principal fare of most people. 

Mr. Moss. Have we as a Government emphasized in your judgment 
the need of basic scientific information as much as we should? 

Dr. Furnas. In certain quarters it has been very much so, I think, 
especially in the National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Moss. How widespread is the contact of the National Science 
Foundation with the American public? 

Dr. Furnas. Very limited. 


PENTAGON APATHY TOWARD BASIC RESEARCH 


Mr. Moss. What other groups might be giving proper emphasis? 
Do you feel that within Government itself—within, for illustration, 
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the Department of Defense 
basic scientific research ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. In my opinion that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. Is that attributable to public apatliy or is it attributable 
to official apathy ¢ 

Dr. Furnas. That is attributable to official apathy, in my opinion, 

Mr. Moss. If there was greater emphasis there, might it not they 
influence the public? 

Dr. Furnas. \ es; that is correct. 

Mr. Moss. So we are not entirely accurate in trying to fix the blame 
by pointing again to public indifference or public apathy ¢ 

dr. Furnas. Yes. Of course, the Government is a reflection of the 
people. The people also respond to leadership in the Government, 
So this is the dog chasing its tail, and as to where the impetus comes, 
is a little hard to determine. 

Mr. Moss. Wouldn't leadership appear to have the greater responsi- 
bility in informing the public rather than the public informing 
leadership ? 

Dr. Furnas. That is correct, sir ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Moss. That is all the questions I have. Doctor, I am very 
grateful to you for your response to our request to appear and taking 
the time away from the university in coming down here. 

Dr. Furnas. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Moss. The comunittee will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m. the subcommittee : adjourned, subject to 
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Exuisit I-A 
March 22, 1957 
No. 5105.12 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Functions of the Office of Declassification Policy. 
Reference : 
(a) Department of Defense Directive 5200.1, dated November 19, 1953, 
subject: Safeguarding Official Information in the Interests of the 
Defense of the United States. 
(vb) DOD Directive 5122.2, Functions of the Security Review Branch. 


I. PURPOSE 


A. To establish the Office of Director of Declassification Policy. 

B. To further implement the provisions of section '4’0f Executive Order: 10501 
dated November 5, 1953, which was promulgated to the Department of Defense 
through reference (a), in order to— 

1. Eliminate duplication of effort to the maximum extent practicable and 
to promote efficiency and economy in the area of downgrading and declassifi- 
cation of classified material ; 

2. Provide for the coordinated development within the Department of 
Defense of plans, policies, and programs for all aspects of downgrading and 
declassification of classified material ; 

3. Assure compliance with policies and programs in the area of downgrad- 
ing and declassification of classified material which have been, or may be, 
developed and promulgated ; 

4. Provide the constituent departments and agencies of the Department 
of Defense with a central source of policy guidance, advice, and assistance 
on downgrading and declaSsification matters in general. 


II. BACKGROUND 


A. Section 4 of Executive Order 10501 states in part: 

“Heads of departments or agencies originating classified material shall, desig- 
nate persons to be responsible for continuing review of such classified material 
for the purpose of declassifying or downgrading it whenever national-defense 
considerations permit, and for receiving requests for such review from all sources. 
Formal procedures shall be established to provide specific means for prompt 
review of classified material and its declassification or downgrading in order to 
preserve the effectiveness and integrity of the classification system and to elim- 
inate accumulation of classified material which no longer requires protection 
in the defense interest * * *.” 

B. Recent examination of the implementation of section 4 of Executive Order 
10501 within the Department of Defense indicates the need for greater emphasis 
on carrying out the policies set forth in that section. In the course of this 
examination it has been noted that— 

1. The backlog of classified information created during and since World 
War ITI has not been substantially diminished, and classified material of 
pre-World War II origin still exists in the retired files of the Department. 

2. The provisions of section 4a of the Executive order which require, when 
possible, that a date for automatic declassification be set at the time of classi- 
fication have not been as widely used as intended. 

3. The effort involved in reviewing, coordinating, and declassifying docu- 
ments, and notifying the original recipients is at present a most complicated 
one, Which places heavy burdens on the time of scientific, professional, and 
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other critically needed personnel, and requires a formidable amount of 
administrative detail, labor, and expense. 

C. The existence of the conditions noted above can hamper the achievement 
of the true purpose and intent of the security classification system on the One 
hand, and on the other can impede information from being made available to 
the public. 

III, ESTABLISH MENT OF OFFICE OF DECLASSIFICATION POLICY 


To insure the fullest implementation of section 4 of Executive Order 10501 
the Office of Declassification Policy is established in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). The Director of Declassification Policy, 
hereinafter referred to as the Director, shall be responsible under the direction 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) for originating, di. 
recting, and monitoring an active declassification program within the Depart. 
ment of Defense in cooperation with its constituent departments and agencies, 


IV. TERMS OF REFERENCE 


A. Responsibilities——The Director shall be responsible under the direction 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) for the following: 

1. Formulation, interpretation, and dissemination of policy with regard to 
uniform standards and procedures for downgrading and declassifying classified 
material. 

2. Promulgating and monitoring the implementation of an active downgrad- 
ing and declassification program applicable to all constituent departments and 
agencies of the Department of Defense, pursuant to the provisions of section 4 
of Executive Order 10501. 

3. Arbitrating issues as to the downgrading and declassification program on 
which the constituent departments or agencies of the Department of Defense 
are not in agreement. 

4. Developing and interpreting policies involving the downgrading or declassi- 
fication of classified material which may be of joint concern to the Department 
of Defense, and 

(a) Other departments or agencies of the executive branch ; 

(b) The Congress, including its committees, individual Members, and staff 
representatives ; 

(c) Foreign governments with which the Department of Defense, pursuant 
to established policy, has exchanged classified defense information; 

(d@) International collective defense organizations with which the De- 
partment of Defense, pursuant to collective security agreements, has ex- 
changed classified defense information. 

(e) Industrial firms and organizations and educational institutions con- 
cerned with the execution of defense contracts which involve access to and 
generation of classified material. 

B. Reports.—The Director shall report at semiannual intervals to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) as to the status, progress, efficiency, 
and effectiveness of the program established pursuant to this directive. To 
this end, he shall obtain such reports from any department, agency, or activity 
of the Department of Defense as he may require. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. In order that the purposes of this directive achieve maximum implementa- 
tion it is necessary that all departments, agencies, and activities of the Depart- 
ment of Defense render full cooperation and assistance to the Director as may 
be necessary. 

B. Nothing in this directive shall be construed as modifying the authority and 
responsibility of the Office of Security Review with respect to the review for 
military security of material for public release, pursuant to reference (b). 


VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 


C. E. Witson, Secretary of Defense. 
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Exursit I-B 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PuBLic AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., November 15, 1957. 
fon. JoHN BE. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Southwick requested, via telephone Tuesday morn- 
ing (November 12), that I furnish 30 copies of answers to the following 
questions : ; ' 

1. How this Office is organized ; 

2. Names and backgrounds of members of my staff; 

3. Names of members of the Department of Defense Declassification Policy 
Committee and subcommittees ; 

4. What areas are the subcommittees looking into and what proposals are 
they considering ; 

5. Has this Office received any scientific advice or advice from historians; 

6. What consultants do we have and what are their backgrounds. 

Statement requested is forwarded herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Hoskins, 
Vice Admiral, United States Navy (Retired), Director of Declassification 
Policy. 

Question No. 1: How this Office is organized. 

Answer: See chart, attachment A. 

Question No.2: Names and backgrounds of members of my staff. 

Answer: My deputy is J. Clifford Johnson, who is on loan to us without 
compensation from the Western Electric Co. for 1 year. Mr. Johnson has served 
invarious engineering capacities during his 25 years in the engineering profession. 
In this capacity he was in charge of the Western Electric Co.’s technical public 
information program concerned with the release of all technical material to the 
daily press, scientific and engineering publications, universities and technical 
schools, and various professional societies and associations. 

The Director of the Current Programs Division is W. W. Harrison, Jr., who 
isa career civil service employee and who has had considerable experience in 
management. A factor which influenced his selection for the position was his 
knowledge of the Government records management system and his legal training, 
for we recognize that this knowledge of records management, together with a 
keen analytical ability, was essential to this position. 

The Director of the Future Programs Division is Hunt Clement, who is a career 
civil service public information specialist. He had broad civilian newspaper ex- 
perience prior to joining the staff of the Office of Public Information in 1949. 

My special assistant for technical programs is V. C. Tompkins, Jr. Prior to his 
lé-year naval service, he was a civil engineer engaged in real estate development. 
He was separated from the Navy on June 30, 1957, having served for 3 years prior 
tothat time as the Bureau of Aeronautic’s officer in charge of all security, includ- 
ing classification and declassification control, internal and industrial security. In 
this capacity, he was instrumental in the conception of a technical information 
dassification system recently adopted by the Bureau. Known as the phased 
downgrading program, it governs the classification of Navy’s contracts with the 
aeronautical industry. 

The members of my military staff are: Edward G. Butler, colonel, United 
States Air Force; Gordon R. Egbert, captain, United States Navy; John W. 
Ferris, colonel, United States Army; Richard W. Hayward, colonel, United States 
Marine Corps. All four are senior military officers who have had normal com- 
mand staff and instructional assignment in their respective services. No one 
of them has had any prior security experience except that inherent to the normal 
responsibilities of command. I consider them to be among the mst capable 
officers who have served under me. 

Custis G. Meade, the executive secretary of my office, also is a career civil 
service employee with broad general administrative experience in the Federal 
Government since 1934. In addition to his administrative duties, Mr. Meade 
performs the key function of the executive secretary of the Department of Defense 
Declassification Policy Committee. 

69222—58—pt. 13——11 
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Question No. 3: Names and members of the Department of Defense Declaggig. 
cation Policy Committee and subcommittees : 

Answer : See attachments B and C. 

Question No. 4: What areas are the subcommittees looking into and what 
proposals are they considering : 

Answer: (1) The Subcommittee on Regarding of Top Secret Documents is 
currently studying the area affected by section 4 of Executive Order 10501 insofar 
as it requires consent of the classifying authority to downgrade or declassify 
The area of interest centers on a proposal to amend E. O. 10501 to permit the 
holder of top secret material originated by another agency to downgrade gy 
material without consent of the originating agency when circumstances no longer 
warrant its retention in its original classification. This involves consideration 
of feasibility in its relation to Department of Defense and other executiye 
agencies, possible detrimental effect on security, and to what extent it will aig 
the declassification program. 

Along with this study, the subcommittee is exploring the possibilities of re. 
quiring incorporation in all classified documents a final paragraph which would 
be explanatory as to the reasons for classification so that all recipients anq 
reviewers will have a guide to assist in declassification. 

(2) Marking of Downgraded and Declassified Documents. This subcommittee 
was assigned the mission of recommending methods of simplifying current mark. 
ing requirements in order to be prepared for mass declassification problems, 
Measures recommended include provisions for perforating documents and algo 
the simplification of present marking data requirements. 

(3) Subcommitee on Records in Custody of Educational and Research-Type 
Institutions. This subcommittee has been engaged in a study of the declassifica- 
tion problems incident to making available to university libraries scientific and 
technical reports produced or held at such institutions under research and 
development contracts. The matter is similar to the system of depository libra- 
ries at universities for unclassified reports which has been established in the last 
few years by the Atomic Energy Commission. This study has included discussions 
with departmental organizations engaged in administration of research informa- 
tion matters, and with representatives of the Atomic Energy Commission admin- 
istering their library system. There is represented a means of assisting the 
spread and availability of scientific and technical information under the control 
of the Department of Defense. This proposal involves basic security policy, 
and will require considerable further study. 

(4) The Subcommittee on Subject Index has been charged with the respon- 
sibility of studying fully all the facets of the records management systems which 
pertain to records centers to determine what type, if any, catalog or index feasible. 

This subcommittee has identified several publications which show what docv- 
ments are available and where they are located. These documents can be of 
extensive use in providing guides for interested parties in gaining access to those 
records which will soon be declassified. 

Index systems at ASTIA, historical sections, records centers, and war colleges 
have been examined toward identification of possible blocks of documents which 
might be declassified. It was concluded that some progress could be made by 
this device but action should not be taken until after implementation of the 
directive which declassifies the pre-1946 documents. 

In addition, the subcommittee is now working on the development of a system 
of statistical reporting, through records management offices, which will reflect 
progress in declassification. 
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(5) The Subcommitee for Automatic Downgrading or Declassification is con- 
ddering a plan for phased downgrading on an elapsed-time basis, together with 
means of accomplishing declassification action at the time of interim retirement 
of records. ; i ; 

This subcommittee presented to the full committee Friday (November 15) 
ie final draft of a proposed Department of Defense directive which provides 
for the declassification of all classified material dated prior to January 1, 1946, 
gith certain specific excepted categories. This final draft reflects the positions 
of the military departments. I hope to effect appropriate coordination at Office 
of Secretary of Defense level and with the Joint Chiefs of Staff soon. It will 
then be ready for publication. 

Question No. 5: Has this Office received any scientific advice or advice from 
historians ? 

Answer: I assume this question was intended to elicit information as to 
whether we have any formal advisory committees composed of scientists and 
historians outside the Defense Department. We have not established any such 
advisory committees. We do participate, however, in various seminars and con- 
ferences within the internal defense scientific and historical communities. Our 
staff attends such meetings as that of the research and engineering advisory panel 
on electronics and its various working groups. For instance, a working group 
on security classification of technical information recently completed a 9-month 
study, which has contributed valuable research information to our studies. Also, 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Research, and Engineering is 
represented on one of our subcommittees. 

Question No. 6: What consultants do we have and what are their back- 
grounds ? 

Answer: Our only consultant is Paul Leach. Mr. Leach is a veteran and 
widely known newspaperman. He was employed by the Chicago Daily News 
from 1910 to 1956. He was Washington bureau chief for the Daily News from 
1933 on and chief of the combined Washington bureau of the Knight newspapers 
from 1944 to 1956. He retired in 1956. 

In addition to the information requested, I am enclosing copies DoD Directive 
§105.12, subject: “Functions of the Office of Declassification Policy”, DoD In- 
struction 5122.6, subject: “Establishment of Department of Defense Declassifi- 
cation Policy Committee”, and copies of my biographical sketch, exhibits D, BE, 
and F, respectively. 
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ATTACHMENT B 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DECLASSIFICATION PoLicy COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN 


Vice Adm. John M. Hoskins, United States Navy (retired), Director of De- 
classification Policy, Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) 


MEMBERS ALTERNATES 
Army Army 


Brig. Gen. Royal Reynolds, Jr., Direc- Col. Minor K. Wilson, Chief, Security 
tor of Plans, Programs, and Security, Division, Office of Assistant Chief of 
Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, Staff, Intelligence 
Intelligence 

Navy Navy 


Rear Adm. Vernon L. Lowrance, United Comdr. T. W. Joyce, United States 
States Navy, Deputy Director of Navy, Coordinator of Security Policy, 


Naval Intelligence for Security Office of Naval Intelligence 
Air Force Air Force 


Maj. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, United Col. E. M. Neville, United States Air 


States Air Force, ‘Deputy Inspector Force, Assistant for Security Plans 
General for Security and Policy 


ATTACHMENT © 


MEMBERSHIP OF SUBCOMMITTEES OF DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DECLASSIFICATION 
PoLticy COMMITTEE 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DOWNGRADING TOP SECRET DOCUMENTS BY HOLDING AGENCY 


Mr. V. C. Tompkins, Jr., Office of Declassification Policy, Chairman 
Mr. W. G. Florence, Air Force 

Comdr. T. W. Joyce, United States Navy 

Lt. Col. J. C. Kennedy, United States Army 

Capt. J. H. Cole, United States Army (alternate) 


SUBCOMMITTEE FOR MARKING OF DOCUMENTS 


Col. John W. Ferris, United States Army, Office of Declassification Policy, 
Chairman 

Capt. J. H. Cole, United States Army 

Capt. R. A. Paton, United States Navy 

Lt. Col. Robert L. Evans, United States Air Force 

Mr. Harry Cavill, Navy 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON RECORDS IN CUSTODY OF EDUCATIONAL AND RESEARCH-TYPE 
INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. W. W. Harrison, Jr., Office of Declassification Policy, Chairman 
Mr. V. C. Tompkins, Office of Declassification Policy 
Col. Hugh G. Fly, United States Air Force 
Comdr. T. W. Joyce, United States Navy 
Capt. J. H. Cole, United States Army 
Mr. Samuel E. Clements, Office, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Engineering ) 
SUBCOMMITTEE FOR SUBJECT INDEX 


Capt. Gordon R. Egbert, United States Navy, Office of Declassification Policy, 
Chairman 

Mr. Robert G. Ballentine, Records Management, Army 

Capt. J. H. Cole, United States Army, Security 

Mr. Ollon D. McCool, Records Management, Army (alternate) 

Capt. R. A. Paton, United States Navy 


Mr. Lewis J. Darter, Records Management, Navy 
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Lt. Col. Robert L. Evans, United States Air Force, Security 
Mr. R. E. Beets, Records Management, Air Force 
Lt. Col. F. C. Bacon, United States Marine Corps, Records Management 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON AUTOMATIC DOWNGRADING OR DECLASSIFICATION 


Mr. W. G. Florence, Air Force, Chairman 
Comdr. T. W. Joyce, United States Navy 
Lt. Col. J. C. Kennedy, United States Army 


Exuretit II-A 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 

Office of Public Information, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1957. 
For the Press: 

The Secretary of Defense today sent the following memorandum to the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force: 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, October 18, 1957, 
Memorandum for: 


The Secretary of the Army 

The Secretary of the Navy 

The Secretary of the Air Force 
Subject: The ballistic-missile program. 


During the past month I have had the opportunity to visit with a number of 
our important defense contractors and Government agencies engaged in the 
ballistic-missile program and to be briefed by the military departments in con- 
nection with our important national effort on the ballistic-missile program. I 
was afforded a unique opportunity to become familiar with activities in ballistic 
and other missile fields and to witness firings of both operational and develop- 
ment missiles which Mm general met or exceeded their design specifications. I 
was greatly encouraged by the progress that we are making and by the ability, 
the confidence, and the enthusiasm of all of those who are working on these 
programs. The great importance to our national security of maintaining these 
programs on schedule is obvious. 

All of the requests for permission to utilize overtime in the missile programs 
of which I am aware have been approved by this Office. It appears that our 
missile schedules now represent the best balance of technical knowledge, trained 
manpower, and test installations that we can make at this time. I am not 
aware of any regulations that have been imposed which are presently hampering 
our efforts to carry out these schedules. It is apparent, however, that we should 
give continuing attention to the removal or modification of any regulations 
which could conceivably impede progress in these fields. 

You are requested to advise the Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for 
Guided Missiles and the Ballistic Missile Committee immediately of any assist- 
ance which another military department or the Department of Defense can 
provide which will insure the maintenance of our schedules in the missile pro- 
gram. Particularly if there is any assistance which may be useful to the pro- 
grams under your Department’s jurisdiction which are being impeded by techni- 
cal or scientific problems, I would like to be advised in order that we may obtain 
the earliest possible help from either the scientific personnel of the various Gov- 
ernment agencies or from members of the scientific and technical community 
outside Government. 

I would like for you to furnish a short weekly memorandum to the Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles of the progress being made in 
these fields, marking a copy for my personal attention. 

In the meantime, I would like to assure you and the members of your staff 
who are engaged in the conduct of our ballistic-missile effort of my constant 
availability to assist in any way in the resolution of any problems that you or 
they may encounter. 


Net H. McE roy. 
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Exutisir III-A 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 25, 1957. 
Memorandum for Director, Office of Information Services, United States Air 
Force. 
Subject: Comment on missile test firings by commanding general, Air Force 
Missile Test Center, Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

It is requested that you authorize the commanding general, Air Force Missile 
Test Center, to respond to press inquiries received at his base after an observable 
missile test firing has taken place, in accordance with the following guidelines. 

When queried, he should confirm that a test firing has occurred, but should 
not release additional details such as type of missile, results, ete., for reasons of 
military security. He can point out that extensive flight testing rocket vehicles, 
in support of the long-range ballistic-missiles program and others, has been 
going on for some time and that these tests will be continued. In the event of an 
accident, a brief statement to that effect can be made, with details as to casual- 
ties, if any. In either instance, he should telephone the text of his statement 
to your Office prior to releasing it, if possible, or immediately thereafter, for use 
py OPI/OSD. (Nore.—This procedure does not apply to Vanguard program, 
which is covered by other guidelines. ) 

MuRRAY SNYDER. 


Exuisir III-B 


Howuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERN MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1957. 
Hon. McurRRAY SNYDER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

DearR Mr. SNydER: The House Government Information Subcommittee, at a 
hearing July 8, 1957, discussed with Brig. Gen. Arno H. Luehman the restrictions 
you have placed on the release of information about missile-test firings at the 
Air Force Missile Test Center, Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

General Luehinan, Director of the Air Force Information Services, stressed 
that he was in full accord with the need for security on the test firings. The 
testimony before the subcommittee showed, however, that the test firings are 
viewed by hundreds of people who must go to some trouble in order to be in a place 
to see the firings. Advance word on the approximate time of test firings thus 
appears to be common knowledge in the area because of the unusual activity 
which precedes a firing. Identity of the missile fired also appears to be common 
knowledge; when a missile is fired, it is promptly identified in news stories 
Photographs, both still and slow-motion movies, have been taken and disseminated 
through the press and over television. 

Your memorandum of April 25, 1957, limits the Air Force to confirmation that 
a missile has been fired in cases when the firing can be seen. It also permits the 
Air Force, in event of an accident, to state whether there were casualties and, 
if so, to state briefly what they were. Your memorandum prohibits the release 
of any other information, such as the identity of the missile. 

I would like to call your attention to the report of the Coolidge Committee on 
Classified Information which found excessive overclassification in the Military 
Establishment. On page 4 of its report, the committee states: 

“There is, however, another source of overclassification. It is the attempt 
to do the impossible—to keep as classified information which can no longer be 
withheld. 

General Luehman testified before the subcommittee : 

“The Air Force believes in maintaining security wherever possible. We do 
not believe in giving the enemy any information that he cannot get for free some 
other place; that where we have a realistic policy as pertains to new weapons 
and new equipment and advances made and can maintain security on them, I 
am going to do my best to help maintain that security. 

“Where the state of the art develops to the place, using our airplanes as an 
analogy, where we can no longer maintain a reasonable degree of security, then 
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I believe in telling the American public just how far we have gone, again Without 
overstepping the lines of additional security.” 

General Luehman expressed concern that the public, which is footing the pjy 
for the very expensive missile tests, is gaining the erroneous impression that 
the firings are failures. He testified: 

“* * * T think that we in the Air Force, particularly in our office, are gop. 
cerned that an erroneous impression is getting widespread and is gaining some 
what the aura of truth. 

“We feel, in our service, again speaking for the Air Force only, that the 
progress we have made, that the country has made, in this missile development 
firing, has reached the point now that maybe we ought to consider telling a little 
more about it.” 

When you appeared before the subcommittee in April, you assured us that 
your aim was to get out the news, consistent with the requirements of military 
security. In the light of this assurance, your April 25, 1957, memorandum appears 
to be a contradiction of the policies you expressed at the subcommittee hearing. 
It seems to be an unrealistic straitjacket of secrecy of the type objected to by the 
Coolidge committee. 

The subcommittee would appreciate a report from you on plans to review the 
memorandum and on any action you may take to modify or cancel the order 
following the review. 

Sincererly, 


JOHN E. Moss, Chairman, 


Exuisir IIlI-C 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., August 7, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 


Chairman, Government Information Subcommiitee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to your letter of July 17, 1957, con- 
cerning release of information on military missile test firings. 

As I understand your letter (and as it was evidently understood by the press 
when you made it public) in essence it strongly urges making public detailed 
information about individual test firings of missiles, including identity of all 
missiles fired, because, in your opinion, such information need not be protected; 
the public needs to have this information; withholdng it is inconsistent with my 
previously expressed policy to get out the news; and in any event, protection 
of such information is practically impossible. 

The basic information policy of the executive branch with respect to defense 
activities is to make the maximum information public, consistent with national 
security. Deciding what information may be made public without jeopardizing 
security is a grave responsibility. Those decisions are made by qualified, expe- 
rienced professional persons charged with providing for the national defense 
and assuring our survival should war be thrust upon us. My memorandum of 
April 25, 1957 reflected these stern considerations. 

There is no more sensitive area of military security information today than 
the record of our progress in the development of military missiles. Carelessness 
in safeguarding such information can only benefit our potential enemies. To go 
out of your way to make it easy for such enemies to obtain vital missile tests 
data would be foolhardy. 

Certainly official publication of missile-test data would be news of a dramatic 
order and would reduce pressures on this Department. However, such a con- 
sideration cannot justify gambling with our national security. Our citizens are 
making many sacrifices, both personal and financial, in the interest of national 
security. It would indeed be paradoxical to make such sacrifice and to expend 
billions annually to develop and maintain weapons designed to preserve our way 
of life, if we were, at the same time, to give our potential enemies on a silver 
platter the information that may enable him to nullify our efforts. 

With respect to your contention that it is impossible to protect such informa- 
tion, I most respectfully differ. I am advised that much of the information 
you cite as obtained in the area merely represents rumor or guess and is not 
accurate or complete enough to threaten security. In any case, I believe our 
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duty is to do the utmost to safeguard information concerning the development 
of these Weapons systems as long as possession of this information by a potential 
enemy would endanger our security. 

As to my memorandum of April 25, 1957, it represented an advance from 
previous policy. Like all such guidances, it will be modified when and as 
circumstances warrant. Time inevitably affects all such matters. Certain 
jpformation which could not be made public as to nuclear developments at 
the time of the Manhattan project subsequently could be. The same holds true 
in the missile field. While data as to individual missile tests has been re- 
stricted, substantial information as to our missile programs, in general, has 
been, and is continuing to be, made public within the bounds of security. I 
am sure you have read much of this information in the press and are also 
familiar with the fact that much detailed information has progressively, as 
security permitted, been made public as to specific missiles, such as Nike, Mata- 
dor, Corporal, Honest John, Redstone, Falcon, Regulus, and Terrier, including 
public displays of such missiles. 

Prior to General Luehman’s testimony before your committee, he and I 
had some general conversations with respect to the possibility of modification 
of my memorandum. The Air Force now has in process and will shortly submit 
specific recommendations for consideration. 

I can assure you that all such recommendations, whether emanating from 
within or outside the Department, will receive careful attention and that 
any decisions made will be predicated solely upon considerations of national 
security after consultation with those persons qualified by knowledge and 
experience in such matters. 

May I ask that you be more specific in your own recommendations? Would 
you have us identify each test missile by name and number, tell how far it 
went, how accurate it was, or why it malfunctioned, if it did? 

I am sure you are aware that complete information on our missile programs 
and all other classified activities of the Department is made available on a 
classified basis to the cognizant committees of Congress, including the Appro- 
priations and Armed Services Committees of both Houses. Copies of this letter 
have been sent to the chairmen of those committees. 

Sincerely, 
MURRAY SNYDER. 





Exuretr III-D 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1957. 
Hon. MurRAY SNYDER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mrz. Snyper: Your letter of August 7, 1957, on the question of informa- 
tion about Air Force missile-test firings merely responds to an impression of 
what might have been a possible interpretation of my July 17, 1957, letter. Your 
letter does not respond to the specific request which I made. 

After considerable documentation of complaints from military experts about 
your recent memorandum on missile firing information, I wrote as the last 
paragraph of my letter of July 17, 1957: 

“The subcommittee would appreciate a report from you on plans to review 
the memorandum and on any action you may take to modify or cancel the 
order following the review.” 

In an effort to once more set forth the contentions of military experts whose 
judgment I respect, I wish to remind you of some of the comments by Defense 
Department witnesses appearing before the House Government Information 
Subcommittee: Brigadier General Luehman, Air Force Chief of Information, 
testified : 

“The Air Force believes in maintaining security wherever possible. We do 
not believe in giving the enemy any information that he cannot get for free 
some other place; that where we have a realistic policy as pertains to new 
weapons and new equipment and advances made and can maintain security 
on them, I am going to do my best to help maintain that security. 
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“Where the state of the art develops to the place, using our airplanes as an 
analogy, where we can no longer maintain a reasonable degree of security 
then I believe in telling the American public just how far we have gone, again 
without overstepping the lines of additional security.” 

General Luehman expressed concern that the public, which is footing the bill 
for the very expensive missile tests, is gaining the erroneous impression that 
the firings are failures. He testified: 

“* * * T think that we in the Air Force, particularly in our office, are gop. 
cerned that an erroneous impression is getting widespread and is gaining some. 
what the aura of truth. 

“We feel, in our service, again speaking for the Air Force only, that the 
progress we have made, that the country has made, in this missile develop- 
ment firing, has reached the point now that maybe we ought to consider telling 
a little more about it.” 

Later, in answer to the question of whether the American people should be 
told when the Air Force has failed in testing a missile, General Luehman stated: 

“If you relate it to a specific missile, I would answer that question no, sir, 
But for missile testing in general, the story is certainly not clear in the public's 
mind what is being done and what progress is being made, what valuable jp- 
formation you gain from a failure. 

“We exploit failures at Cape Canaveral. And I have been told that the first 
firing of a missile, if it were 100 percent successful, would be almost value 
less. * * * 

“If it were 100 percent successful, it would be valueless. If that missile went 
off and did exactly what it was expected to do on its first flight, it would be 
practically valueless on the first production of that missile. 

“We would not know what bugs were in it, whether these components just 
happen to work at the time and whether our next operation would be a fizzle 
and why. We want to know whether we can fire many of them successfully.” 

Other Defense Department experts testifying before the House Government 
Information Subcommittee stated that “more than a million” employees are 
classifying security information; that “3 million linear feet’ of documents 
were classified during World War II and that classification “is running ata 
higher rate today.” Even the Wright Commission complained about classified 
information “which could have been so classified only by the widest stretch of 
the imagination.” 

None of the members of the House Government Information Subcommittee 
has suggested that information which would prejudice the Defense of our 
Nation should be made public. It does appear from testimony, however, that 
the determination of what information should be made public is not being made 
by the country’s military experts. 

In answer to your request for my recommendations on a missile testing in- 
formation policy, I can only say it parallels those made by the Defense De 
partment’s Committee on Classified Information and by the Commission on 
Government Security. The former recommended that the Defense Department 
“cease attempts to do the impossible and stop classifying information which 
cannot be held secret.” The latter urged that information, particularly ofa 
scientific nature, should be declassified wherever possible and stated that “this 
will actually increase the country’s security, if classification is confined only to 
those matters regarding which a policy of secrecy is clearly of the direct mili- 
tary importance as narrowly construed.” 

To paraphrase their recommendations, I would only suggest that the De 
fense Department stop classifying the unclassifiable. 

I hope we can keep emotions and false issues out of any discussions of the 
information policies affecting the Nation’s defense program. I would appreciate, 
in this spirit, a responsive reply to both this letter and my letter of July 17, 1957. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 
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Exner III-B 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., August 23, 1957. 
Hon. JouN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of August 14, 1957, in 
which you discuss further the matter of public release of information on mili- 
tary missile test firings. I am certain, as you state in your letter, that none of 
the members of the House Government Information Subcommittee has suggested 
that information which would prejudice the defense of our Nation should be 
made public—nor would they. I regret exceedingly, however, that you ap- 
parently regard as an injection of—to quote your letter—‘emotions and false 
jssues”"—my explanation of how gravely concerned we in Defense are over pro- 
tection of vital missile test data. 

I can assure you that our policy reflects the Wright Commission view, to 
which you refer in your letter, that classification should be “confined only to 
those matters regarding which a policy of secrecy is clearly of the direct mili- 
tary importance as narrowly construed.” 

As I wrote you on August 7, there have been conversations with the Air Force 
concerning possible modification of missile test information policy. Participat- 
ing in these talks have been some of the country’s ranking experts on the de- 
velopment as well as employment of these weapons. I shall be glad to advise 
you of the outcome of these discussions. 

, Sincerely, 
MURRAY SNYDER. 


ExuHrpir IlI-F 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PusBLic AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM FOR DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INFORMATION SERvIcES, USAF 


Subject: Press information on missile test firings at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

The following supersedes memorandum of April 25, 1957, pertaining to release 
of information on missile test firings at Cape Canaveral : 

Liaison will be maintained between the commanding general, Missile Test 
Center, Cape Canaveral, Fla., and the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Affairs) to assure a continuous flow of information concerning 
test schedules and expeditious reports to the press and public of nonsecurity 
information, following missile test firings. 

The military service responsible for a missile test, in advance of usual detailed 
report to the Department of Defense on such test, will transmit to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) a flash summary report of test results for 
approval for public announcement. Such announcements will be made simul- 
taneously by the Department of Defense at the Pentagon and at Cape Canaveral. 

The following classified information is not releasable: 

1. Warhead design details; weight and yield. 

2. Detailed technical data of flight tests. 

8. Details of specific ballistic missile weapons systems. 

4, Test schedules. 

5. State of progress of development program. 

3. Certain performance characteristics : 
(a) Accuracy. 
(b) Precise information on such things as range, velocity at reentry, 
trajectory, time of flight and fuze. 
(c) Thrust levels or equivalent horsepower generated. 

7. Type of guidance. 

8. Operational readiness dates. 

The Department of Defense will be consulted by the Missile Test Center con- 
cerning the reply to any inquiry not covered by this memorandum. 

MURRAY SNYDER. 


oS 
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ExuHIsiIt III-G 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATIOon, 
Washington, D. C., October 23, 1957 
For the Press: 

The following two statements were released to the press last night: 

“An intermediate-range ballistic missile, the Jupiter, was test-fired tonight 
at the missile test range, Cape Canaveral, Fla., the DOD announced, Ty 
launching was successfully carried out. The missile flew its prescribed Course 
and impacted in the preselected target area. This test of the Jupiter, under 
development by the Army, is one of a series of intermediate range and inter. 
continental ballistic missile flight tests conducted at the Canaveral range.” 

Statement by Assistant Secretary Snyder, in reply to queries re announce 
ment above: 

“Defense policy consistently has been to make information on new weapons 
available progressively within the bounds of security. In line with this policy 
substantial information has been given out in the past on numerous missiles, 
The missile test program at Cape Canaveral has reached a stage where certain 
additional information may now be made public.” 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1957. 
For the Press: 


An intermediate range ballistic missile, the Thor, was test-fired this after. 
noon at the Air Force Missile Test Center, Cape Canaveral, Fla., the Depart- 
ment of Defense announced. The launching was successfully carried out. The 
missile flew its prescribed course and landed in the preselected impact area, 

This test of the Thor, under development by the Air Force and Douglas Air- 
eraft Co., Inc., is one of a series of intermediate range and intercontinental 
ballistic missile flight tests conducted at the Canaveral range. 





Exuisit IIlI-H 


STATEMENT ApoPpTeD BY NATIONAL Boarp or Directors, AiR Force ASSOCIATION, 
BroADMoR HOTEL, CoLorapo SPRINGS, CoLo., NOVEMBER 2, 1957 


In the wake of Sputnik, the board of directors of the Air Force Association 
note a national awareness and critical concern regarding the technological 
achievements of the Soviet Union. 

The board extends its congratulations to Secretary of Defense McElroy for 
restoring some research and production money to the defense program. 

At the same time, the board expresses concern over the apparent willingness 
to substitute propaganda for constructive action in meeting the challenge of 
Russian progress in new weapons. Press releases can orbit in space forever 
without strengthening our position in the technological war. 

Further, the board deplores the apparent willingness to permit the people of 
America to remain uninformed, and even misinformed, on major issues regard- 
ing our own weapons development. This is contrary to the principles of a 
democratic society. We hope the current official statements on our defense 
position will not tranquilize the populace into further complacency. 

We understand the grave obligation to deny the enemy access to true military 
secrets. We also recognize, especially at this critical stage in our history, the 
psychological and diplomatic value of demonstrating that Free World ideals 
are supported by adequate military power. 

In weighing these conflicting forces, we believe that further relaxation of our 
censorship policies can be achieved, to our national benefit, without betraying 
military secrets or compromising diplomatic relations. 

For example, we see no reason why the American people should not be told 
that our military services have yet to fire a long-range ballistic missile with a 
guidance system other than a modified autopilot. We see no reason why the 
public should not know that the “preselected target area” for ballistic missile 
testing, as stated in official Defense Department releases, is not a target at all, 
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in the common usage of the term, but actually is 10,000 square miles of Atlantic 
(cean. xO 3 . 

We see no reason why the public should not know that, to date, the Air Force 
Thor missile has flown more than 500 miles further than any other American 
pallistic missile. — i 

The responsibility of the Department of Defense to withhold important mili- 
tary information must be coupled with the parallel responsibility to provide 
ameri an citizens with the facts, consistent with realistic security policy, in 
matters of public interest and public controversy, particularly when the Soviet 
fnion is using scientific achievements as a major propaganda weapon. 

Only immediate and constructive action by the Department of Defense can 
prevent a situation more detrimental to national unity than the B-36 hearing 
entroversy of a few years ago. 

The Nation cannot afford destructive interservice rivalry at a time when 
America’s technological superiority and military power are being seriously 
questioned by nations on both sides of the Iron Curtain. Now, as never before, 
wehave need for service unity, as well as an enlightened public. 

We must embark on a great national program of research, development, and 
education to the end that American superiority in new weapons is assured. 

The current crisis in missile development demands emergency action—first, 
to make clear-cut decisions regarding weapons selection, organization, and 
programming ; second, to accelerate research, development, and production pro- 
gams with additional funding. Such action becomes mandatory in regaining 
supremacy in the technological war. 

If this requres raising the Federal debt ceiling, the ceiling must be raised. 

The American people, clearly informed and strongly led, have never failed 
topay the price of security and freedom. 


Exurserr ILI-I 


ExcerPT FroM Story BY JOHN W. FINNEY IN THE NEW York TIMES OF SATURDAY, 
OCTOBER 26, 1957 


Meanwhile, there was behind-the-scenes resentment in Army circles that the 
Defense Department’s new policy of publicizing missile tests was giving a mis- 
leading impression of the progress being made by the Air Force in developing 
mintermediate range ballistic missile. 

Under the new Defense Department policy, it was announced yesterday that 
a Thor had been successfully test fired from the Cape Canaveral Missile Test 
(enter in Florida and had flown “its prescribed course and landed in the pre- 
slected impact area.” 

Actually, Army sources said, the Thor was fired for range, not for accuracy. 
it flew some 2,500 miles, as planned, these sources said, but its designed impact 
trea was “the Atlantic Ocean.” 

What annoyed Army officials was that virtually identical words had been used 
ly the Defense Department to describe the test firing of the Army’s Jupiter, 
mother intermediate-range missile, on Tuesday. This test was for accuracy 
wwell as range. The missile was said to have flown 1,100 miles and to have 
hitwithin 214 miles of its target. 

Army sources suggested that the fact that the Army was now going for 
weuracy as well as for range was evidence that it was ahead of the Air Force 
in the race to develop intermediate-range ballistic missiles. Yesterday’s Thor 
nissile was said to have been the first to have gone its scheduled distance. 

As explained today by officials, the Defense Department will announce the 
type of missile that has been flown and whether the test has been successful. A 
memorandum from Murray Snyder, Assistant Defense Secretary for Public 
Affairs, to the military services made clear, however, that no precise information 
ihout the missiles and the success of the tests was to be released. 
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Exnuisit IV-A 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 


May 2 
Hon. CHARLES E.. WILSON, a: 


Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray Snyder has jp. 
formed me of the appointment of Rear Adm. John M. Hoskins to the new Position 
of Director of Declassification Policy. I wish to inform you that Admiral Hosking 
has the full support of the House Government Information Subcommittee jn the 
tremendous task which he and his associates face. 

My only concern is that Admiral Hoskins lacks sufficient authority for an 
effective attack on the mountain of classified material piling up in Government 
warehouses. 

A case has recently been called to the attention of the subcommittee which | 
believe epitomizes the frustrations experienced by scientists, historians, and other 
scholars seeking access to the wealth of information padlocked under obsolete 
security classifications. 

Officials of Widener Library, Harvard University, inform us that for more thay 
a decade they have sought unsuccessfully to have an accumulation of World 
War II research material declassified and disposed of. 

They report that the material occupies badly needed library space equivalent 
to a room 100 by 70 feet, packed tightly from floor to ceiling. The cost of storage 
alone runs $1,200 a year. The classified material includes some in the category 
of “top secret.” Some material undoubtedly has been declassified, but library 
officials say they have no way of knowing which material that is. They estimate 
it would cost thousands of dollars to sort the documents. No one presently at 
Harvard has security clearance to look at the material which was accumulated 
during work on World War II projects sponsored by the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development. 

The material includes not only administrative and personnel records, but also 
notebooks and reports of the scientists who did the work and cumbersome 
mockups constructed of plywood and other material. 

Harvard thus finds itself in a situation where it is burdened with the cost of 
storing and protecting secret material which no one at Harvard ean look at 
and which Harvard can’t get declassified, can’t return to the Government, can't 
give away, and can’t burn. At the same time, material which would be of value 
to scientists and scholars is padlocked beyond their reach. 

Recently the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Research and 
Engineering informed library officials that if they met conditions of General 
Services Administration regulations they could dispose of contract records at 
Harvard’s own risk. Harvard is left in the dark as to what records this includes, 
what the risk is, and what, specifically, can be done with classified technical 
documents. 

I call this situation to your personal attention in the hope that a solution can 
be found to unravel the maze of redtape hiding a wealth of such material, not 
only at Harvard but at other universities and in Government warehouses. 

The subcommittee also will appreciate answers to the following specific ques- 
tions: 

1. In the wartime OSRD contracts with Harvard, does the Government retain 
title to all the material or is title held by Harvard? If either one retains title 
to only part of the material, please explain. 

2. The subcommittee has received testimony that classified material can be 
declassified only by the classifying office or higher authority. Since Harvard 
is anxious to make some of the material publicly available because of its ines 
timable value to scholars and scientists, exactly how can Harvard have the 
material reviewed and declassified ? 

3. What does “at the contractor’s risk” mean in reference to disposal of con- 
tract records under the General Services Administration regulations, and do 
these records include technical data such as the scientists’ notebooks? 

4. How can Harvard obtain clear-cut authority to dispose of the material 
without risk? 
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Because of the subcommittee’s interest in the availability of this vast store of 
knowledge to the American people, an early reply would be appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


cxXHIBIT IV—B 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., July 18, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee, House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of Defense has asked me to reply to 
your letter of May 24, in which you expressed an interest in certain records and 
material of a classified nature held by Harvard University. 

You requested answers to four questions. The Offices of the General Counsel 
and of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering) have 
advised me as follows: 

1. The records and material held by Harvard are the result of contracts 
signed with Harvard during World War Il. Subsection 19a of the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944, defines the term “records” to include, but not limited to 
pooks, ledgers, checks, and check stubs, payroll data, vouchers, memorandums, 
correspondence, inspection reports and certificates. In addition, it has been 
administratively determined by the OSRD that the term in that act “records 
relating to the performance ot a war contract” includes technical reports, inven- 
tion disclosures, patent reports, and all technical data pertaining to the per- 
formance of the subject work of a given contract. Harvard holds title to all 
of these records. 

2. With the termination of OSRD, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of OSRD, 
transferred to the then War Department the authority to review and regrade 
OSRD documents. In October 1948, the Secretary of Defense reaffirmed this 
arrangement, authorizing the Secretary of the Army to “prescribe, authorize, 
affix and regrade security classifications of contracts and records” of the OSRD., 
subject to the concurrence of the Departments of the Navy and Air Force. 
The Secretary of the Army further delegated this responsibility to the Adjutant 
General, who established a group to coordinate the regrading operation. The 
current title of this group is the Document Regrading Unit of the Mail and 
Records Section of the Operations Branch. The proper procedure is for the 
contractor to request document review and regrading from this office. This 
office then designates the appropriate staff agency to review the records and 
make recommendations for regrading. The Adjutant General's Office has been 
receiving and acting on such requests from similar contractors. 

3. Section 19a of the Contract Settlement Act of 1944 states, “It shall be 
unlawful for any person willfully to secrete, mutilate, obliterate, or destroy, or 
cause to be secreted, mutilated, obliterated, or destroyed 

“(i) Any records of a war contractor relating to the negotiation, award, per- 
formance, payment, interim financing, cancellation or other termination or 
settlement of a war contract of $25,000 or more; or 

“(ii) any records of a war contractor and any purchaser relating to any dis- 
position of termination inventory in which the consideration received by any 
war contractor or any Government agency is $5,000 or more, 
until (1) 5 years after such disposition of termination inventory by such war 
contractor or Government agency, or (2) 5 years after the final settlement of 
such war contract, or (3) 5 years after the termination of hostilities in the 
present war as proclaimed by the President or by a concurrent resolution of 
the 2 Houses of Congress, whichever applicable period is longer.” 

Section 2011.3 of title 52, Code of Federal Regulations, states that at the con- 
clusion of the periods set forth above, final disposition of the contract records 
which the contractors are required to preserve is in the discretion of the war 
contractor and requires no authorization from the Office of Contract Settlement. 
Section 2011.2 states that any determination that certain records are not essen- 
tial and need not be retained is made at the contractor’s risk. This regulation 
incorporates the concept that it is incumbent upon one who has been in business 
to protect himself from suits alleging default of payment, infringement of 
patents, or other claims arising from the business. The regulation removes 
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rN’ 
the Government from any possible implication in such litigation by clearly on 0 
placing this risk on the contractor. Since the answer to question No. 1 defines ered | 
records to include technical reports and since suits often arise alleging infringe. wr ellite 
ment of patents or improper use of trade secrets, it can be assumed that techpi- i. 0 
cal data is included within cited section. \cElro} 
4. Since these records belong to Harvard and since Harvard alone would be (etober 
the defendant in any suit resulting from the contract, there is no agency that On N 
can remove this risk. As to complying with security requirements for declagsj- ittee’s 
fication or destruction, any necessary guidance can be obtained from the Adju- . jers 
tant General's Office as indicated in answer to question No. 2. of repre 


Additionally you will be interested to know that the Office of Naval Research, 
through its Boston oflice, has contacted Harvard and volunteered its services in 
the removal of the material held in Widener Library as to such which Harvard 
desires to destroy or to turn over to the Government. Should Harvard desire 
to have any of the material downgraded for retention and public access, the 
Navy will coordinate this with the Adjutant General’s Office. Harvard has 
accepted that offer and the Navy is currently engaged in reviewing the material. 

Aside from your four questions, we have referred the matter to the new 
Office of Declassification Policy for study from the standpoint of its possibly 
pointing up some basic actions which might be taken in improving procedures 
for freeing or disposing of similar records held elsewhere, now or in the future. 

Sincerely, 
MURRAY SNYDER. 


Exureir IV—-C 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
Cambridge, Mass., July 31, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, George Washington Inn, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. Moss: Thank you for your letter of July 19, together with the 
enclosed copy of the July 18 letter to you from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Murray Snyder. Mr. Snyder’s letter is most helpful, and he has answered the 
questions you raised in your earlier letter to the Secretary of Defense. As 
Mr. Snyder has indicated, Capt. J. F. Benson, head of the Boston office of the 
Office of Naval Research, and several of his colleagues, have been in touch 
with us. We have had several successful conferences, and the work of identify- 
ing the various categories of classified and unclassified materials in the Harvard 
War Archives is now under way. 

We appreciate the effective interest you have taken in this problem, and we 
are grateful for the forceful action which has resulted from your concern. 
Without your intervention, successful solution to the problem would have been 
further protracted. 

I shall keep in touch with you so that you may be informed of the progress of 
the work here. 

Sincerely yours, 
DouGLAs W. BRYANT, Associate Director. 


Exnuisir V—A 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 18, 1957. 
Subject: Actions by the military services restricting discussion of missiles and 
satellites. 

Russia’s sputnik was launched October 4, 1957. On ‘October 10 and 11, 
1957, subcommitte staff members contacted the information offices of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force requesting copies of any orders issued on information 
about the United States missile and satellite programs. 

By October 16, 1957, copies of initial orders restricting comments by military 
personnel or civilians working for the military were received. The orders 
showed that on October 9, 1957, each of the three services had directed per- 
sonnel to make no comments for fear of misinterpretation. 

On October 17, 1957, the subcommitte wrote the Secretaries of the three 
services asking for full details on the orders restricting comment on the United 
States missile and satellite programs. 
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On October 24 and November 12, 1957, the Army, Navy, and Air Force an- 
gwered the subcommittee’s request for details on orders restricting missile and 
satellite information. , oe 

On October 17, 1957, the subcommittee also wrote Defense Secretary Neil 
ycElroy asking what Defense Department action led to the issuance of the 
October 9 orders by the military services. ; 

On November 1, 1957, Assistant Secretary Snyder replied to the subcom- 
mittee’s letter of October 17 to Secretary McElroy stating that the service 
orders restricting missile and satellite information stemmed from a meeting 
of representatives of the military departments. 


Exutsit V-B 


SECURITY CLASSIFICATION 
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Exuisit V—C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMy, 
Washington, D. C., October 15, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In compliance with the verbal request of Mr. Southwick 
of your staff for a copy of any orders issued by the Army with respect to the 
discussion of satellites, please be advised that the following was sent to the 
commanding general, United States Army Air Defense Command, Ent Air Force 
Base, Colo., commanding general, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Huntsville, 
Ala., and commanding general, United States Continental Army Command, Fort 
Monroe, Va., by the Army Chief of Staff on October 9, 1957. 

““Addressees will take immediate steps to assure that personnel for whom they 
are responsible refrain from public statements or discussions bearing on the cur. 
rent missile or satellite situation. Any statements on these matters at this time 
are subject to misinterpretation both here and abroad.” 

I trust that the above complies with your request. 

J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison, 


—_—_————_ 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1957. 
Hon. JoHn E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In compliance with your letter request dated October 17, 
1957, the following answers are provided : 

Question 1: Is the quotation supplied by General Michaelis from the Army 
Chief of Staff's order the complete order, or was there additional language? 
If it contained any additional language, references or a covering letter, please 
supply all of these in complete form. 

Answer: The quotation as given is the complete text of the order. There 
was no additional language. 

Question 2: Were there any other orders or memoranda, verbal or written, 
issued from your office, the Office of Army Chief of Staff or the Office of Chief 
of Army Information, since October 4 pertaining to information about any aspects 
of the missiles or satellite programs of this or any other country? If so, please 
supply complete copies of all of them. 

Answer: Except for one message from Chief of Information to Commanding 
General, Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Huntsville, Ala. (enclosure 1) no other 
instructions have been issued by the offices indicated. 

Question 3: Did the Army Chief of Staff order referred to by General Michaelis 
cover personnel at the seat of government, particularly information officers? If 
not, what order or memorandum, verbal or written, did cover the Washington, 
D. C. area? 

Answer: The Army Chief of Staff order did cover Army personnel at the seat 
of government. 

Question 4: Were any of the orders or memoranda classified? If so, what was 
the exact classification in each case, and why? 

Answer: At the time of issue the October 9 directive was classified confidential 
This document was classified as it was believed at that time that public discussion 
and interpretation abroad could be prejudicial to United States interests. Upon 
reevaluation it was declassified. No other orders or memoranda concerning this 
subject were classified. 

Question 5: What is the termination date, if any, for each of the orders 
or memoranda ? 

Answer: At the present time there is no termination date for this order 
or for the message mentioned in question 2. 

Sincerely, 


J. H. MICHAELIS, 
Major General, GS, 
Chief of Legislative Liaison. 
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10 Oct. 1957—1400. 
cG ABMA Huntsville, Ala. 
DA577202 for PIO from CINFO. Your 091755Z 10 Oct. 57. 

Cooperation Dr. von Braun in Martin Caidin book project authorized. Caidin 
is reputable and established writer who compiled Air Force pictorial history. 
Concur in ABMA position that portion of text and illustrations based on material 
furnished by Dr. von Braun and ABMA be submitted for DA and DoD review prior 
to publication, and that no information be furnished concerning matters in cur- 
rent controversy. Informatively, because of three weeks deadline specified, 
Caidin should be notified current DoD directive requires five working days for 
review prior to clearance. Caidin has not yet approached CINFO on this project. 
Recommend Von Braun letter to Caidin ask author make clear Army not repeat 
not initiate nor sponsor this book. 





Exuisit V—D 


OPNAYV 5721 
Op-007 (OI-200) 
9 October 1957 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 
Washington 25, D. C. 

OPNAV Notice 5721 


From: Chief of Naval Operations. 

To: Distribution List. 

Subject: Public statements by Navy Department Officers regarding space satel- 
lites. 

Reference: (a) SECNAV INST 5700.7 of 16 Apr 1955 (Subject: Clearance 
and Release of Department of the Navy Public Information). 

Enclosure: (1) Excerpts from address by Rear Admiral Rawson Bennett, USN, 
before the NSIA, 8 October 1957. 

1. Officers of the Navy Department are directed to make no statements relative 
to space satellites except in the context of the cleared statement made by Rear 
Admiral Rawson Bennett, USN, Chief of Naval Research, before the National 
Security Industrial Association on October 8, 1957, or unless cleared by Chief of 
Inrormation. 

2. This directive is to be brought to the attention of all officers. 

3. Attention is invited to reference (a) which contains broad guidelines in this 
area. 

4, This notice will be cancelled as of 1 December 1957. 

J. L. HoLtowAy, Jr., 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy, 
Acting Vice Chief of Nawal Operations. 
Distribution List: 
SNDL A. 


ENCLOSURE 1] 
OPNAYV 5721 
Op—007 (OI-200) 
9 October 1957 


ExcerPts FROM ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL RAWSON BENNETT, USN, BEFORE THE 
NSIA, OcrorerR 8, 1957 


The Navy's long and successful upper atmosphere research program with 
rockets and balloons was a factor in the selection of the Navy to do Project 
Vanguard, the earth satellite vehicle. 

Public interest in the two nation satellite program of the International Geo- 
physical Year was greatly increased by the success of the Russians in placing a 
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satellite in orbit on October 5th. This success was somewhat a surprise in point 
of time but not a surprise in terms of Russian capability. The scientific eom- 
munity did not doubt the Russian capability if they seriously intended to create a 
satellite, which obviously they did. 

The Russians did not place the satellite transmitters on the internationally 
agreed radio frequency of 108 megacycles. The frequencies actually used 20 and 
40 megacycles necessitated jury-rigging tracking equipment in haste. Further, 
tracking accuracy is not as good at these lower frequencies. Despite the difficulty 
we expect to have data on the orbit shortly. 

There was no race to place a satellite in orbit as far as we are concerned. We 
have concentrated on doing the best possible scientific job with accurate tracking, 
proved instrumentation, ere. 

Moreover there is no connection between Vanguard and any missile project 
whatsoever. It is entirely separate—with its own scientific team, its own con- 
tractors, its own engines, etc. 

It is an economically run project, one in which cost has been carefully consid- 
ered. Within the planned project, funding has not caused a delay. 

The only time schedule to which we have been committed was to make the satel- 
lite attempt within the International Geophysical Year. 

The U 





. 8. Satellite program is progressing according to plan. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., 5 October 1957. 
From: Naval Aide to the Secretary of the Navy. 
To: Chief of Information. 

Subject : Pub Info Policy on satellite. 


1. The Secretary of the Navy has directed that unless specifically cleared by 
the Department of Defense, any statements on the Russian satellite should be: 


a. Confined to scientific and technical matters (e. g., tracking results). 
b. Made by scientific personnel only (e. g., NRL). 
c. Avoid any speculation on military or political significance. 
Very respectfully, 
NoEL GAYLOR, 


Captain, U.S. Navy. 
Copy to: 


CNO, Chief ONR 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

OFFICE OF LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1957. 

Confidential—This letter will be declassified upon removal of enclosure 

Mr. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Subcommittee, Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The enclosed dispatch to major fleet and field com- 


manders was issued on October 9, 1957, as an interim measure until more com- 
prehensive instructions could be issued. These have now been given to the fleet 
by the unclassified dispatch from the Chief of Information which is also en- 
closed. 

The brief message of October 9 was classified “Confidential” because of the 
prejudice to the defense interests of the Nation which could result from un- 
authorized disclosure of classified information on the current missile and satel- 
lite situation. The message itself was subject to misinterpretation abroad. Dis- 
closure of its contents could have been exploited by Soviet propagandists abroad 
as a preemptory silencing of military personnel to prevent the truth from being 
told. The message now has been canceled. 


Opnav Notice 5721 of October 9, 1957, a copy of which was transmitted to you 
by my letter of October 15, 1957, specifically referred to the Vanguard program. 
It was designated “For Official Use Only,” an 

optional designation for information which may for the time being require pro- 


This notice was not classified. 
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tection in the public interest. Several bureaus and offices of the Navy Depart- 
ment published this notice without the “For Official Use Only” designation in 
their daily bulletins or other bureau publications. The notice was intended 
only for circulation within the Navy Department and prescribed a framework 
for public comment by naval personnel. 

In your letter of October 17, 1957, you requested copies of orders or memo- 
randa issued since October 4 by any Navy office pertaining to information about 
any aspects of the missile or satellite program of any other country. Aside 
from the enclosures and Opnav Notice 5721 and the unclassified memorandum 
of the naval aide to the Secretary of October 5, which were previously furnished 
to you, no other directives have been originated by the Navy Department in 
Washington, except for such publications of the Opnav notice as the chiefs of 
bureaus and offices deemed appropriate. Outside of the Navy Department in 
Washington, the addressees of enclosure (1), including the Potomac River Naval 
Command, presumably have published directives to their respective subordinate 
commands. The number of these directives now current throughout the naval 
service is large and not readily determinable. All of these directives will be 
substantially modified or canceled upon receipt of the message from the Chief 
of Information. 

No covering letters to Opnav Notice 5721 or Captain Gayler’s memorandum were 
published by the originating offices. There may have been internal bureau or 
office publication of the Opnav notice by means of a letter of transmittal pre- 
pared by the chief of the bureau. The bureaus have informally advised, however, 
that they did not alter the Opnav notice in any instance. It is emphasized again 
that a worldwide canvas will be necessary to get copies of letters covering local 
transmittals of the enclosures or derived directives. 

The foregoing information and that furnished by my letter of October 15, 
summarize and explain the steps taken by the Navy Department to insure that 
comment by naval personnel on the Vanguard project, on earth satellites, and 
on guided-missile policy and programs was consistent with the national interest 
and the national security. The general information policy has been to permit 
well-informed civilian and military personnel to speak freely, but to caution 
those who may not have had detailed or accurate knowledge to be mindful of 
the ill effects of an untimely or misleading statement by an ostensibly responsible 
officer or official of the Navy. 

It is hoped that the foregoing information meets the needs of the subcommittee 
and adequately answers the questions asked in your letter of October 17, 1957. 

Sincerely yours, 
BE. C. STEPHAN, 
Rear Admiral, USN, 
Chic? of Legislative Liaison. 
Encls: 
(1) Dispatch issued October 9, 1957. 
(2) Unclassified dispatch from Chief of Information. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


From: CHINFO 


To: FLEET CDRS 
TYPE CDRS CNATRA 
DIST CDRS CNARESTRA 


SEA FRONTIER CRDS 
Info: CMC COMTAIWANDEFCOM/US 
COMTATWANDEFCOM NOT ADEE PASS TO ADM. BURKE. CANCEL CNO 
091959z notal, CNO concurs. 
Following quote Guide for Navy Speakers unquote has received necessary clear- 
ance by DOD. 

The Launching of the First Earth Satellite by the Russians is a most signifi- 
cant scientific accomplishment. 

The fact that the Russian satellite was launched before our own is a measure 
of the emphasis which they put on that particular project—one of many in the 
field of scientific investigation which are being undertaken by both countries. 
It was not a competitive triumph, since the progress of our own satellite pro- 
gram is directed toward the long-ago announced goal of launching, sometime 
during the current International Geophysical Year, a satellite which would 
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provide the maximum return in terms of scientific information. The Gep- 
physical Year terminates December 31, 1958. During this IGY, the United 
States will launch a satellite which will afford scientists through the world an 
opportunity to gain information on outer space heretofore denied to them. 

The relationship between the satellite and progress in the military field of 
ballistic missiles is, naturally, the subject of widespread concern. It should be 
put in proper perspective. The problem of a military ballistic missile involves 
much more: The ability to get a much larger missile into space, of so con- 
structing it that it can reenter the earth’s atmosphere without being destroyed 
before it reaches the ground, and of launching it with sufficient accuracy to 
insure arrival at a geographical target. A ballistic missile is like a bullet from 
a gun—once fired it is on its own. The launching of Sputnik does not demon- 
strate that the Soviets have solved all of those problems. It does demonstrate 
most convincingly that the Soviets have perfected a launching device capable 
of developing power sufficient to send a missile far into space. 

In pursuing its own work in the military field of guided missiles, the Navy 
has already produced operational missiles of considerable range and power. 
The Navy feel that the development of Polaris, the fleet ballistic missile system 
is progressing on schedule, and when operational, will offer significant addition 
to our national security armament. Polaris, as a sea-based ballistic missile, 
offers these significant advantages: The sea-based launching platform will if 
found, draw the enemy’s fire—just as will a land-based launching platform. 
But the sea-based platform will draw fire away from our country and the home- 
lands of our allies, thereby reducing the threat of great damage due to explo- 
sion or fallout. The sea-based launching platform has mobility. Being capable 
of moving through 75 percent of the earth’s surface increases the problem of 
defense against it a hundredfold. Its launching platform cannot be “zeroed in.” 
It is invulnerable to antimissile missiles. The defenses of any nation in a 
nuclear missile war would be diluted to almost impotency in an effort to protect 
themselves against the threat imposed by such a weapon system as Polaris. 

The United States will not be panicked by the propaganda effort of the 
Soviets. Nor will we complacently ignore the actual implications of their 
satellite attainment. We will go ahead with our orderly program of satellite 
development, and we will maintain and still further expedite our rapid, well- 
coordinated military missile development. We will also maintain our capability 
to wage nonnuclear war to the end that, in the event of a nuclear stalemate, we 
will be able to bring effectively to bear the nonnuclear weapons of national 
power. 

In our work in the field of offensive weapons, we will not slacken, but will 
further intensify our efforts to increase the effectiveness of our capability in 
defensive measures. Our scientific effort will continue to be devoted, in part, to 
the problem of such pressing requirements as antisubmarine warfare—a capa- 
bility essential to our own defense and to the maintenance of the fighting 
strength of our NATO alliance. 

Recognizing that Navy representatives may find it desirable to make reference 
to recent events in answer to queries or within framework of prepared speeches 
statements within the context of the foregoing are permissible. Invidious 
comparisons with developments by foreign or sister services are to be avoided. 
Foregoing not for press release but as guide to be used at discretion. Recom- 
mended disseminate to subordinates as appropriate. 





Exuisit V-B 
From: HQ USAF 
To: ALMAJCOM 
NR: ALMAJCOM 1553/57 0920562Z OCT 57 
From General White 


Recent Soviet announcements have created much public interest and specula- 
tion. To endeavor to keep this matter in proper perspective assure all personnel 
under your jurisdiction refrain from making any public comments pertaining to 
missile or satellite matters at this time. Any comments almost certain to be 
misinterpreted. Discretion should be used in the implementation of this 
instruction. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, November 12, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, ; 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Government Information, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of October 17, 1957, and to questions 
contained therein concerning a message dated October 9, 1957, issued by General 
White to all major Air Force commands relative to information on missiles and 
satellite matters. 

Replies to your questions are as follows: 

1. (a) Isthe attached copy General White’s complete order? 

Answer: Yes. 

(b) Did the order include a covering letter? 

Answer: No. The message was transmitted by TWX. 

2. Were any other orders or memorandums, verbal or written, issued since 
October 4 from your office, the Office of the Air Force Chief of Staff, the Office 
of the Director of Air Force Information Services, or any other Air Force office, 
pertaining to information on any aspects of missile or satellite programs of this 
or any other country? If so, please supply exact copies of each. 

Answer: Yes. Verbal instructions were given to each major command infor- 
mation services officer within the Zone of Interior, the same day the TWX was 
sent out. These instructions were essentially the same as those contained in 
the TWX previously furnished the subcommittee and emphasized the fact that 
the Air Force did not want any self-appointed experts adding to the confusion 
and speculation on the satellite matter. 

8. (a) Was General White’s order classified, and, if so, what was the exact 
classification, and why? 

Answer: Yes. The TWX was originally classified “confidential.” Reason 
for this classification was that the release of the information contained in the 
TWX could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation at the time. 

(vb) Were any of the other orders or memorandunis classified, and, if so, how 
and why? 

Answer: No. 

4. What are the termination dates on General White’s order, and on any other 
orders or memorandums? 

Answer: The termination date on General White’s order was November 7, 
1957. Your attention is invited to the attached copy of message which rescinds 
the original message of General White. 

I refer also your letter of October 17, 1957, to Lt. Gen. Samuel E. Anderson, 
commander, Air Research and Development Command, in which you requested 
copies of directives issued by that headquarters subsequent to October 4, 1957, 
concerning the guided-missile and earth-satellite programs. Attached hereto 
are copies of messages dated October 9 and 17, 1957, dispatched by Headquarters, 
Air Research and Development Command. These messages have since been 
rescinded. 

I sincerely trust that the details set forth above, and enclosures forwarded 
herewith, provide the information desired. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor W. Kettry, 
Major General, United States Air Force, 
Director, Legislative Liaison. 





Oct. 9, 1957 

Priority 
HQ ARDC 
ALARDC 
Comdr, AFMMD, ARDC, P. O. Box 262, Inglewood, Calif. (by mail) 
UNCLAS from RDEP 10-21-E, ALARDC 

President desires that Air Force personnel refrain from making public com 
ment on the satellite program of the U. 8. and other countries. 


Haroup M. HELFMAN, 
Deputy Director, 
Office of Information Services. 
KENNETH FE. Grime, Major, USAF 89 
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17 Oct. °57, 
Routine 

ITQ ARDC 

ALARDC 

Comdr, AFMDC, P. O. Box 262, Inglewood, Calif. (airmail) 
UNCLAS from RDE 10-29-E, ALARDC 


Personal from Anderson to commander. Subject: Release of information to 
news media. Within the past several months policy guidance on the release 
of certain information has been provided in MSG this HQ RDE 7-39-E, Rpp 
10-21—E, and my ltr dated 26 Aug. 57. During these particularly difficult anq 
changing times it is impossible to give specific and all-inclusive direction anq 
guidance since many of our efforts are in various stages of implementation anq 
since current events result in changing official and public reaction. You must 
use discretion and judgment in meeting your daily information problems. Fyr. 
ther, such policy guidance as has been provided, even though unclassified, 
should not be disseminated for other than official use. I am particularly dis. 
turbed over the appearance of a direct quote from MSG this HQ RDE 7-39-45 
which appeared in the 14 October 1957 issue of Aviation Week. I enjoin you 
to personally oversee very closely the public information activities in your area 
of operations and to insure that inadvertent, although perhaps well-intended 
releases or statements, are not made which may prove embarrassing at all 
levels of command. 

Haroutp M. HELFMAN, 
Deputy Director, 
Office of Information Services. 
Lt. Col. CaRLE R. Tosti, Dir of Info Sv 323. 


SAFS Washington, D. C. 
ALMAJCOM 
From SAFIS-3 

BIDERSOGM belie’ sbichse This rescinds General White’s personal mes- 
sage ALMAJCOM 1553/57, dated 9 October. The following is a summary of 
ideas for use as the basis for official statements by members of the USAF in 
commenting on the recent Soviet success in launching space satellites. You are 
further referred to AFR 58-1, Air Force Guided Missile Policy. 

1. The U. S. satellite program is a scientific one. It is part of an interna- 
tional scientific effort in which we have participated to emphasize our peaceful 
intent and our national objective of enlarging scientific knowledge which will 
benefit mankind. 

2. The U. S. has never considered that it was in a race with any other na- 
tion to launch the first satellite. On the contrary, our program is based on at- 
taining the maximum results through the exchange of information with other 
participants. We have separated the satellite program from our missile pro- 
gram to emphasize and facilitate the international scientific cooperation aspects 
of our satellites. The Department of Defense is involved in the program pri- 
marily because of the technical support which the Services can provide. 

3. The U. S. has kept the two programs separate and has maintained the high- 
est national priority on developing the missiles we need for our continuing 
security in the face of a known threat. 

4. The Soviet space satellites have not changed the balance of military power. 
The Free World remains stronger militarily than the Communist world. We 
can meet and defeat any potential enemy who might dare to launch an at- 
tack. 

5. The Soviets have tied the two development programs of ballistic missiles 
and space satellites into one effort. 

6. The military significance of the Soviet satellite is that it demonstrates com- 
petence in several significant fields of missile advances. 

7. Unfortunately for those under the Soviet system, forty years of oppression 
and single-minded concentration stand behind such achievements. 

8. Naturally, this achievement is being carefully assessed. 
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9, The firing of components of the Vanguard satellite show that we will make 

our scientific contributions of the scope and on the schedule promised. 
End 
November 1957 
SAFIS-3 
Colonel F. Clarke Newlon/ocf 
55554 ao 8 
F, CLARKE NEWLON, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Public Information Division, 
Office of Information Services. 


Exuisit V-F 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, House Orrice BuILpINeG, 
Washington, D. C., October 17, 1957. 
Hon. New. H. McE3roy, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, the Pentagon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: On October 9, 1957, each of the three military services 
within the Department of Defense issued orders prohibiting discussion of the 
United States satellite and missile programs. This action followed public 
announcement of the Russian launching of an earth satellite. 

The order issued by the Army Chief of Staff states : 

“Addressees will take immediate steps to assure that personnel for whom they 
are responsible refrain from public statements or discussions bearing on the 
current missile or satellite situation. Any statements on these matters at this 
time are subject to misinterpretation both here and abroad.” 

The order issued by the Chief of Naval Operations states : 

“1. Officers of the Navy Department are directed to make no statements rela- 
tive to space satellites except in the context of the cleared statement made by 
Rear Admiral Rawson Bennett, USN, Chief of Naval Research, before the 
National Security Industrial Association on October 8, 1957, or unless cleared by 
Chief of Information. 

“2. This directive is to be brought to the attention of all officers. 

“3. Attention is invited to reference (a) which contains broad guidelines in 
this area. 

“4. This notice will be canceled as of December 1, 1957.” 

The order issued by the Air Force Chief of Staff states: 

“Recent Soviet announcements have created much public interest and specula- 
tion. To endeavor to keep this matter in proper perspective assure all personnel 
under your jurisdiction refrain from making any public comments pertaining to 
missile or satellite matters at this time. Any comments almost certain to be 
misinterpreted. Discretion should be used in the implementation of this instruc- 
tion.” 

It is extremely important that the people of the United States have all possible 
information about the progress of our satellite-launching program. In a democ- 
racy, where billions of dollars are spent to gather information from space which 
may be important to defense of the Nation, the taxpayers have a right to know 
the progress of the programs they are financing. 

It is understandable that information on weapons systems and war plans 
should be restricted to enhance the Nation’s military security. The House Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee has opposed the release of any information 
which would violate the Nation’s true security requirements. 

The problem of excessive secrecy surrounding the missile and satellite programs 
has been discussed at a number of subcommittee hearings with scientists and 
with Defense Department officials. The scientists have repeatedly emphasized 
the fact that the maximum national security will not be gained by maximum 
secrecy ; the only true security is the security of achievement. 
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The subcommittee discussed the question of secrecy surrounding the laune 
of the United States earth satellite on April 11, 1957, at a public hearing with 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray Snyder. At the hearing Mr. Snyder saig 
he was confident that security arrangements could be made so there will be pregg 
coverage of the launching of the satellite. 

It was at the same hearing that Mr. Snyder assured the subcommittee that his 
job at the Defense Department was to “‘get out the news.” 

Subsequently, however, the subcommittee learned of an order by Mr. Snyder 
severely restricting information about missile firings at Patrick Air Force Base, 
Fla.—firings which can be seen by hundreds of people outside the base. 

Air Force officials, at a July 8, 1957, subcommittee hearing, testified that the 
American people have been getting erroneous impressions of the secrecy-shrouded 
missiles program. They discussed their efforts to obtain a modification of Mr. 
Snyder’s order so that they could make available to the taxpayers more accurate 
information on the costly missiles program, keeping within the bounds of true 
security. 

Since that time, I have corresponded with Mr. Snyder in an effort to persuade 
him at least to review his missile secrecy order of April 1957. 

The latest actions by the three military services, issuing comparable orders on 
the identical date restricting information on the missile and satellite programs, 
appear to be another direct contradiction of the Defense Department's claim that 
all possible information would be made public on the United States efforts in this 
field. The current restrictions are all the more surprising since the satelllite 
launching program is an activity which the executive department stated is not 
classified for military security purposes. 

The subcommittee will appreciate an immediate report from the Defense De- 
partment on what orders or instructions, written or verbal, led to the issuance 
by the three military services of the restrictive orders of October 9, 1957. 

As you know, the subcommittee has scheduled a continuation of hearings with 
Defense Department witnesses on November 18 and 19, 1957. Please provide the 
information requested above as soon as possible, since the subject will be an item 
of consideration at the scheduled hearings. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., November 1, 1957. 
Hon. JoHn E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mk. CHAIRMAN: Secretary McElroy has asked me to reply to your letter, 
dated October 17, 1957, which referred to certain guidances issued to the field by 
the three military departments on October 9, 1957, concerning missile and satel- 
lite information, and inquired as to what verbal or written orders, or instructions, 
had been given by the Office of the Secretary of Defense for the issuance of such 
communications. 

No verbal or written instructions to issue the communications, to which you 
refer, were given by the Secretary of Defense or by myself in his behalf. 

I was advised, subsequent to October 9, that representatives of the military 
departments, on the occasion of one of their frequent meetings to discuss matters 
of common interest, concluded that the national and international significance 
and complexities of the subject matter made it desirable that specific guidance 
be sent the field to assure that official information released on such subjects would 
be authoritative, accurate, and not open to misinterpretation. As a result, the 
guidances cited in your letter were dispatched by the respective military depart- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 


MuRRAY SNYDER. 
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ExuH1sBit V-—G 
[From Washington Post and Times Herald, October 10, 1957] 


Avorp SATELLITE Row, ARMY ORDERS EXPERTS 
United Press 


The Army yesterday warned its missile experts to stay out of the public con- 
troversy over America’s failure to send up an earth-circling satellite ahead of 
Russia. 

It was learned that orders were sent out on the heels of explosive claims by two 
generals that Navy interference prevented the Army from launching a manmade 
moon 2 years ago. 

While the Army would not make available the text of its warning, a spokesman 
confirmed the order went out. He described it as a “caution to these people to 
use judgment in discussing this matter.” 

Other sources said the order told Army missile men that discussion of the 
controversial satellite problem was “not a matter for local officials.” 

They said the order was “not specially prompted” by the claims in Barcelona, 
Spain, yesterday of two generals high in the Army missile program. But the 
Army was known to be upset by the generals’ remarks. 


“WE WOULD HAVE DONE IT” 


Army Secretary Wilber M. Brucker said last June he would not*“tolerate” any 
suggestion that the Army ‘move in on the earth satellite program.” 

Attending the Eighth International Astronautical Congress in Barcelona, Maj. 
Gen. Holger Toftoy, commander of Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala., and Brig. 
Gen. John Barclay, another Army missile expert, said a 15-pound sphere could 
have been launched in 1955. 

They said, however, a Navy proposal was accepted instead. 

As for the Army proposal, Toftoy said “the Army group thought it up, said we 
could do it, and by God we would have done it.” 

Defense Department officials, annoyed by the two generals’ remarks, said the 
Army had never fired its Redstone rocket at the time the United States decided 
to launch an earth satellite program. That was in the summer of 1955. 


WHY NAVY WAS CHOSEN 


The Navy was selected by the Defense Department to run the satellite program, 
a Pentagon spokesman said, because of its extensive experience with rockets such 
as the Viking. 

The Army ban on public discussion of satellites was said to apply to the group 
of German scientists working at Redstone Arsenal. Among these is Wernher 
Von Braun, who was prominent in Germany’s World War II V-2 rocket develop- 
ment project. He has been a guiding light in development of the 200-mile Red- 
stone rocket and the intermediate range bailistic missile Jupiter. 

While Von Braun has been describing satellites and space stations in writings 
and speeches for years, he is not allowed to give interviews or make comments 
on the Russian satellite or the American program at present. 





{From Washington Post and Times Herald, October 17, 1957] 
PENTAGON ORDERS SATELLITE SECRECY 
By Neil MacNeil, United Press 


The military services have drawn a strict curtain of secrecy around the 
United States satellite program on grounds that any discussion of the project 
might be misinterpreted, it was disclosed yesterday. 

Copies of the order, which went to all Army, Navy, and Air Force rocket and 
satellite officers, were made available to reporters by a House Government 
Information Subcommittee headed by Representative John E. Moss (D-Calif.). 





- 
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The Defense Department recently denied that it had ordered the services to 
take such action. The copies showed, however, that all three services put out 
their orders on October 9. 

The Navy, which has direct charge of the project, also issued a previous order 
October 5—the day after the Russians launched sputnik. It instructed officers 
to “avoid any speculation on military or political significance” of the Soviet 
feat. 

In its October 9 order, the Navy told its officers “to make no statements relg- 
tive to space satellites” unless they were in line with an assertion by Rear 
Adm. Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval Research, that this country was not 
involved in a satellite race with Russia. 

The Navy order, signed by Vice Adm. J. L. Holloway, Jr., Acting Chief of 
Naval Operations, said any other statements on the satellite program would 
have to be cleared by the Navy chief of information. 

The Navy order bore a December 1 termination date. The Army and Air 
Force directives had no time limit. The Army order was sent by Gen. Maxwel} 
Taylor, Chief of Staff, to the commanding general, United States Army Air 
Defense Command in Colorado; the commanding general, Army Ballistic Mis- 
sile Agency, Huntsville, Ala., and the commanding general of the Continental 
Command at Fort Monroe, Va. 

It ordered them to “take immediate steps to assure that personnel for whom 
they are responsible refrain from public statements or discussions bearing on 
the current missile or satellite situation.” 

“Any statements on these matters at this time are subject to misinterpreta- 
tion both here and abroad,” it said. 

The Air Force order was sent by Gen. Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff, to alt 
air commands. 





ExuHipit V—-H 
NOVEMBER 12, 1957. 


MEMORANDUM FOR DrIRecTOR, INFORMATION SERVICES (AIR Force) 


Subject: ARDC messages of October 9 and 17, 1957, concerning release of infor- 
mation and comment on satellite program. 

The subject messages have come to my attention. It is assumed these messages 
were well intentioned and motivated by a desire to prevent irresponsible comment 
or comment which might be open to misinterpretation where made by subordi- 
nates not completely knowledgeable on subjects having national and international 
Significance. Nevertheless, in my opinion, these messages, as written, demon- 
strate poor judgment and a lack of familiarity with and understanding of 
Department of Defense information policies—including particularly those 
expressed in DOD Directives 5200.6 and 5230.9. For example, I am at a loss to 
understand on what theory unclassified information policy guidances should be 
withheld and how any instruction could be given implying that statements, 
otherwise releasable, should be withheld because they may prove embarassing 
despite specific admonition to the contrary in DOD directives. 

While I understand that these messages have now been rescinded, I must 
request that you take immediate action with respect to ARDC personnel and 
those of similar commands, to assure that they understand and properly imple- 
ment Department of Defense information policies, particularly those expressed 
in DOD Directives 5200.6 and 5230.9. 





MURRAY SNYDER. 


Exutsit VI-A 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 7, 1957. 


Hon. Tomas §S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 
DeAR Mr. Secretary: The House Government Information Subcommittee, in 
its study of the availability of information from the armed services, needs to 
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obtain a clear picture of the day-to-day, working level operation of the Navy 
press branch. 

The subcommittee understands that the Navy press desk in room 2E 761 
keeps a daily record in inquiries from press media and the replies made to the 
requests. The subcommittee will appreciate your making these daily records 
available so that the staff can obtain a firsthand observation of the type and 
yolume of queries received and the action taken on them during a recent period 
of time, such as the past 2 or 3 months. 

Your cooperation in this matter will expedite the subcommittee’s efforts to 
evaluate and help the Navy’s efforts to meet the public’s right to know about 
operations of government. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 





HOoOvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 7, 1957. 
Hon. DoNALD A. QUARLES, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Department of the Air Force, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: The House Government Information Subcommittee, in 
its study of the availability of information from the armed services, needs to 
obtain a clear picture of the day-to-day working-level operation of the Air 
Force press branch. 

The subcommittee understands that the Air Force press desk in room 2E761 
each day prepares a daily activities report showing the principal press inquiries 
and the action taken on those inquiries. The subcommittee will appreciate your 
making the daily activities reports available to the subcommittee staff so it can 
obtain a first-hand observation of the type and volume of press inquiries and 
the actions taken on them during a recent period of time, such as the past 2 or 
3 months. 

Your cooperation in this matter will expedite the subcommittee’s efforts to 
evaluate and help the Air Force’s efforts to meet the public’s right to know 
about Government operations. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 7, 1957. 
Hon. WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the Army, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The House Government Information Subcommittee, in 
its study of the availability of information from the armed services, needs to 
obtain a clear picture of the day-to-day working-level operation of the Army 
press branch. 

The subcommittee understands that the Army press desk in room 2E761 keeps 
a daily record of inquiries received from press mediums and the replies made to 
the requests. The subcommittee will appreciate your making these daily records 
available so that the staff can obtain a first-hand observation of the type and 
volume of queries received and the action taken on them during a recent period 
of time, such as the past 2 or 3 months. 

Your cooperation in this matter will expedite the subcommittee’s efforts to 
evaluate and help the Army’s efforts to meet the public’s right to know about 
operations of Government. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 
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ExuiBit VI-B 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. ¢, 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Moss: In reply to your letter of the 7th of June, I wish to advise 
you that the Navy Department is always most happy to assist your committee 
in its study of the availability of information from the armed services. 
Although the Navy press desk referred to in your letter is under my super. 
vision, it is administratively under the control of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs. I am therefore referring your letter to his office. 
Subject to the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense, I will be most willing 
to make the daily records of press inquiries available for study by your staff, 
Sincerely, 
E. B. TAYtor, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, Chief of Information. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 14, 1957, 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Commitee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of June 7, 1957, requesting that 
the daily activities reports prepared by the Air Force press desk be made 
available to your staff members. 

Inasmuch as the Air Force section of the press desk is assigned to the Office 
of Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs and is not under the control 
of the Air Force, your letter has been forwarded to that office. I am sure you 
will receive a reply to your request at an early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. R. RopERIcK, 
Colonel, USAF, 
Chief, Investigations Division, Office of Legislative Liaison. 





Hon. Jonun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Goverment Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter of June 7 addressed to 
the Secretary of the Army requesting the records of daily inquiries from the 
press which are maintained by the Army press desk in room 2E-761 of the 
Pentagon. 

This is to advise you that while the Army press desk works closely with the 
Department of the Army staff in answering press queries, the desk is a part 
of the Office of Public Information, Department of Defense. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs has been advised of 
your request, and your letter has been referred to him for attention. 

Sincerely, 


(Signed) J. E. Bastion, Jr. 
(For and in the absence of J. H. Michaelis, major general, GS). 
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Exursir VI-C 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERN MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
December 4, 1957. 
Hon. MURRAY SNYDER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, 
Department of Defense, the Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SNypDER: Thank you for clarifying, at the recent House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee hearings, the question of access by subcom- 
mittee staff members to the queries of reporters filed with the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force press desks. 

As the subcommittee members pointed out at the hearing they are interested 
in staff access to the “daily activities reports” of the three service press desks 
so it will be possible to “obtain a firsthand observation of the type and volume 
of press inquiries and the actions taken on them during a recent period of 
time * * *.” This was the request set forth in the three letters from the 
subcommittee to the service Secretaries, which were referred to your office. 

I appreciate your statement (on p. 182 of the transcript of the subcommittee 
hearings of November 19, 1957) that “the original concept as I got it was just 
the access to the papers, generally. We recognize your interest—it is a per- 
fectly proper interest, in the handling of queries. That was the reason we 
suggested Mr. Archibald come over at the time.” 

Now that the whole matter has been clarified, I would like to arrange for 
access to the press desk reports at the convenience of your office. I am sure 
a careful study of the queries, the efforts to answer the queries and other 
material in the daily activities reports will help paint a complete picture of 
the work of the Defense Department and the military services to provide 
information to the public. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL J. ARCHIBALD, 
Staff Director. 


Exuisir VI-D 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 5, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Committee on Information of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: As requested by you during the hearings before your 
committee, November 18-19, 1957, I am supplying herewith queries received 
and answers given by the Press Division of the Office of Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense, on October 10, 1957, together with general explanatory data 
concerning the handling of such queries. 

Sincerely, 
MURRAY SNYDER. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PuBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 
Memorandum for Mr. Snyder. 
Subject : Press inquiries for October 10, 1957. 

Here is the information you requested concerning inquiries received by our 
Division on October 10. 

Generally, the only queries fully recorded on individual query reports are 
those received during normal duty hours which may be of continuing interest 
to the Division and the press. Inasmuch as more than 1,000 queries are handle: 
every week, it is administratively impossible to record them all, and unnecessary 
for future reference purposes. Our records show that inquiries actually recorded 
on query reports represent about 25 percent of actual inquiries received. 

Unless there is more than routine interest, individual query reports are not 
made out for inquiries received by the office night duty officer, home duty officer 
(0100-0830 weekdays), Saturday and Sunday office and home duty officers (full 
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day), and the numerous inquiries received at home by the Director of the Diyj. 
sion. As you know, the News Division operates on a 24-hour basis, 7 days 
week. (Duty roster for December attached. ) 

In many instances, one query report represents similar inquiries from gey. 
eral sources. The 23 specific queries recorded for October 10, for example, 
represent duplicated inquiries from a considerably greater number of sources, 

Our records show that the following specific and general inquiries were 
recorded for October 10: 












SPECIFIC QUESTIONS AND REPLIES 





Q. Can you confirm story that Army has ordered its missile experts not to 
discuss the earth satellite program? Date of order?—A. On October 9, the 
Army advised its personnel to use judgment in discussing the current missile 
and satellite situation. 

Q. Request present whereabouts of Chuck Yeager, John Stapp, and Pete 
Everest, and other Air Force personnel.—A. Information supplied. 

Q. Request details on reported radar sighting of sputnik by Stanford Research 
Institute working on an Air Force contract.—A. Stanford Research Institute, 
under research contract with Air Force to investigate echoes from meteor trails, 
the moon, etc., using research radar that they have developed, has collected data 
on a couple of passes of the satellite—one Wednesday morning and one this 
morning (Thursday). Two blips at separate altitudes were collected indicating 
two parts to the satellite. Data have been turned over to Vanguard program, 
Additional details can be obtained from Stanford. 

Q. Request information on drones, especially with reference to Lockheed 
A. Query referred to and handled directly by Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

Q. Request operational data of the Snark, certain details on same and how it 
compares with the Navaho.—A. Operational date expected before end of fiscal 
year 1958. Also complete releasable details and descriptions provided. Infor- 
mation taken from earlier edition of attached Fact Sheet. 

Q. When did Air Force start ICBM program and why two ICBM’s?—A. Air 
Force instituted study contract in 1951. Simultaneous development of two mis- 
siles represent different technical approaches. Estimated cost of only 10 percent 
over single configuration. Many components interchangeable. Provided other 
information as obtained in Guided Missiles Fact Sheet. 

Q. What about fireball story reported from Colorado Springs?—A. Air De- 
fense Command received reports early today of green fireball sighted moving 
southwesterly from Dakotas-Montana area, eventually crashing in Utah area, 
turning red and white upon crashing and setting ground fires. Appears to be 
meteorite. Air Force investigating. 

Q. Will there be any changes in Air Academy instruction as result of Rus- 
sian missile and satellite sueccesses?—A. No changes contemplated at this time 
inasmuch as the basic curriculum is designed to equip cadets with all aspects of 
aerodynamics. 

Q. What percentage of SAC’s 200,000 personnel are rated ?—A. 75.4 percent of 
SAC officers are rated. 

Q. What about report from Buffalo, N. Y., that Marine recruiter named Set. 
Roy C. Sweet was shot this morning?—A. No casualty report yet received al- 
though Marine Corps rec ords show there is a Sergeant Sweet on active duty. He 
is 24 and from Fulton, N. Y. Name of next of kin not available. 

Q. How many former German scientists are now at Redstone Arsenal and 
name some of the more prominent scientists in the group?—A. About 150 scien- 
tists, formerly German, but most of whom are now American citizens, work at 
Redstone. Names provided. 

Q. Is it true that the Army advised its commanders to use discretion in con- 
nection with the satellite and when did this order go out?—A. Yes; on October 9. 

Q. What will happen to equipment and personnel of Reserve unit being deacti- 
vated at Decatur, Ill.?—A. Will be absorbed into other units. 

Q. What about report that MAG 26 is in Haiti or is under orders to go to 
Haiti?—A. MAG 26 is neither in Haiti nor under orders to go there. 

Q. What Army tactical guided-missiles prototypes have been canceled in the 
past 2 years?—A. None. 

Q. Understand marine task force engaged in exercise “deep water” will not 
be home on schedule. Is this true?—A. This group to be retained in the Medi- 
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terranean for the present in order to conduct further exercises. Date of return 
to United States not yet definite. 

. When are the Jowa and Wisconsin to begin inactivation?—A. Iowa, October 
24; Wisconsin, November 6. : 

Q. Lengthy query regarding procurement of mothball ship for use as mobile 
college. —A. Confirmed that a meeting had been held between a group represent- 
jing a Michigan college and Bureau of Ships and provided information on results 
of the meeting. 

Q. Is Army having any difficulty over progress payments to their contractors ?— 
A. Army has been able to live within its ceiling and as yet has not instituted a 

rocedure of progress payments. 

Q. Request information regarding policy of military services to try overseas 
dependents in noncapital cases.—A. DOD feels it has an obligation to carry out 
any part of the Uniform Code of Military Justice which Congress enacted and 
which the Supreme Court has not declared unconstitutional. DOD therefore 
feels obligated to try dependents by court-martial in noncapital cases. 

Q. How many countries do we have mutual aid agreements with?—A. There 
are 38 countries that have mutual defense assistance agreements. There are 
24 other countries that are eligible to purchase military equipment from United 
States under bilateral agreements. 

Q. With regard to the United States satellite program, where is the $92 million 
which Department of Defense is to finance carried in DOD appropriations, and 
how does this amount correspond with amount requested? What was total 
of request compared with amount of NOA Congress gave?—A. Funds for satel- 
lite program were not specifically identified prior to fiscal year 1958 since, prior 
to then, most came from Secretary of Defense emergency fund. As estimates of 
total cost increased, DOD asked for NOA of $34.2 million (amount needed to 
give total estimated cost of $110 million) from Congress. Instead of NOA, 
Congress gave $34.2 million (amount needed to give total estimated cost of 
$110 million) from Congress. Instead of NOA, Congress gave $34.2 million in 
Transfer Authority. 

Q. What is Army policy re WAC commander in Japan who advised her com- 
pany to improve their looks with girdles and falsies to be purchased by the 
girls——A. Army prescribes wearing of uniform for Wacs in Special Regulation 
600-87-2. Only items of issue at present time are outer garments. The WAC 
continually stresses good posture and grooming and the importance of present- 
ing a good appearance in public when wearing the uniform. 


GENERAL INQUIRIES 


Replied to numerous inquiries throughout the day regarding the status of 
Air National Guard and Air Reserve units and bases at numerous locations 
throughout the country. 

Replied to numerous inquiries concerning Secretary McElroy’s informal 
meeting with the press in his office after being sworn in at the White House on 
October 9. Handled from prepared statement and transcript of Q and A, 
copies attached. 

ORVILLE SPLirt, 
Chief, News Division. 
ExHisit VI-E 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have just received Mr. Archibald’s letter, dated De- 
cember 4, 1957, concerning the matter of press queries which we discussed at the 
recent hearings before your committee, during which I promised to supply your 
committee with the queries received here October 10, and replies thereto. 

Evidently my letter of yesterday, transmitting that material, crossed in the 
mail with Mr. Archibald’s letter and I assume you now have the material. 

Sincerely, 
MURRAY SNYDER. 
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Exuipit VII-A 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
April 16, 1957, 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 

Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY : In a letter to you on December 13, 1956, I asked seyvera} 
questions about complaints received by the House Government Informatio 
Subcommittee pertaining to restrictions on information from the Defense De 
partment. 

A reply dated January 9, 1957, was received from Mr. Robert Tripp Ross, 
then Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legislative and Public Affairs. Hig 
letter, without explanation, failed to answer at least two specific questions, 

My letter asked, among other things: ‘“‘How many press releases, speeches, or 
similar items have been transmitted to the State Department for clearance 
between January 1, 1956, and November 1, 1956?” and “How many such items 
were transmitted to the Defense Department for military security clearance 
by other departments and agencies during that same period, and by which 
departments or agencies were the submissions made?” 

The subcommittee will appreciate an answer to these questions, and in view 
of the delay since the original inquiry, please supply the data in each instance 
for the period January 1, 1956, to January 1, 1957. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


Exursit VII-B 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
May 6, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. Secretary: Following telephone conversations between Department 
of Defense officials and House Government Information Subcommittee staff 
members, I find it will be necessary to revise my letter to you of April 16, 
1957. The letter asked for answers to questions originally asked in a letter 
of December 13, 1956. 

Although the December letter was answered by a reply dated January 9, 
1957, from former Assistant Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp Ross, two 
specific questions remained unanswered. Those questions covered the clearance 
of Defense Department information with the State Department and the clear- 
ance of information from other agencies by the Defense Department. 

In view of developments since the original request, I would appreciate, in- 
stead, specific answer to the following questions: 

1. How many press releases, speeches, or similar items of information to be 
issued by the Defense Department or any of its constituent agencies were sub 
mitted to the State Department for clearance between November 1, 1956, and 
April 30, 1957? 

2. What was the date, specific office of origin and exact category of each such 
item? That is, was the item a speech, press release, etc., and from what de 
partment, bureau, or Defense Department agency did it come? 

3. How many press releases, speeches, or similar items of information pro- 
posed for issuance by other units of the Federal Government, outside of the 
Defense Department, were submitted to the Defense Department for clearance 
between November 1, 1956, and April 30, 1957? 


4. What was the date, specific office of origin and exact category of each 
such item? 


5. How many newspaper or magazine articles, photographs, speeches, or other 
material submitted by non-Government writers or publications for Defense 


1 See hearings, pt, 7, p. 1991. 
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Department security clearance were submitted to the State Department for 
consideration and comments between November 1, 1956, and April 30, 19577 

6, What was the date, specific office of origin and exact category of each 
such item ? 

Since the answers to the above questions will play an important part in the 
subcommittee’s pending hearings with Defense Department information offi- 
cals, I would appreciate complete answers as soon as possible. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


ExuHisir VII-C 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOM MITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
May 31, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. SECRETARY: On May 6, 1957, I requested cooperation of the Defense 
Department in answering a series of questions in connection with State Depart- 
ment review of speeches, press releases, eftc., issued by your Department. 
These questions were originally asked on December 13, 1956. A letter from 
former Assistant Secretary of Defense Robert Tripp Ross in January 1957 an- 
swered some of the questions but failed to answer others. 

Recently Murray Snyder, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, 
explained to me by telephone the difficulties involved in gathering the requested 
information. He offered to make available to the House Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee staff the card file of the Office of Security Review. Use of 
this file, he explained, would make it possible for the staff to develop the re- 
quested information without requiring an extensive expenditure of man-hours by 
Defense Department personnel. This arrangement will, I believe, be satisfac- 
tory and the cooperative attitude in this case is appreciated. 

It will be unnecessary, therefore, to answer my letter of May 6, 1957. The 
study by the subcommittee staff may develop additional questions which will be 
asked by letter or in hearings and I will appreciate a continuation of the coopera- 
tion Which has been extended recently. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


Exnisit VII-D 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
June 11, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES FE. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SECRETARY: On May 28, 1957, I informed you of the House Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee’s plans to continue hearings on the informa- 
tion practices and policies of the Defense Department on June 24, 25, and 26, 
1957. Before and since the date of my letter, subcommittee staff members have 
contacted Defense Department officials to discuss specific items for the hearing. 

As part of the subcommittee’s cooperative effort to complete an objective 
study of the availability of information from your Department, I am requesting 
access by appropriate subcommittee staff members to details of official action 
on specific instances. The material in question includes full data about action 
by the Office of Security Review, Department of Defense, on speeches, press 
releases, or other items of information submitted for release, including specific 
dates, and other pertinent inormation. 

Access to these detailed accounts is necessary to study charges that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has imposed “policy censorship” upon the military services, 
using the exeuse of military security. 
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You will recall that in the subcommittee’s study of charges of Censorship 
in connection with an article entitled, “The American Invasion of Spain,” aceggs 
to the pertinent OSR file was granted an appropriately cleared staff member 
Only after access to the file was it possible to develop all the facts. ; 

Your prompt cooperation in arranging for access to the requested informa. 
tion is necessary since hearings are imminent. 

Following are the specific matters: 

A. Speeches, etc., by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor: 

1. Union League Club, New York City, December 10, 1956. 

j 2. Association of the United States Army, Washington, D. C., October 95 
956. ; 
3. Founders’ Day exercises, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., October 27, 1956, 

4. Military Order of World Wars, Annapolis, Md., October 19, 1956. 

. sae of article or speech entitled “Security Through Deterrence,” August 
5, 1956. 

B. Speeches, etc., by Secretary Wilber M. Brucker: 

1. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, December 13, 1956. 
ow at arrival of Hungarian refugees at Camp Kilmer, N. J., November 

, 1956. 

3. Address at Chapel of Four Chaplains, Philadelphia, November 18, 1956, 
ube Association of the United States Army, Washington, D. C., October 2%, 

5. Material planned for future remarks on secrecy of Soviet nuclear tests, 
October 2, 1956. 

6. 32d Division Veterans Association Memorial Service, Detroit, September 
2, 1956. 

7 AMVETS National Convention, Milwaukee, September 1, 1956. 

8. Remarks at Rainbow Division Convention, Dallas, July 14, 1956. 

9. Dedication of Normandy American Cemetery, France, July 19, 1956. 

10. Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States, New Orleans, June 
20, 1956. 

11. Chamber of Commerce, St. Paul, Minn., April 9, 1956. 

12. New Mexico National Guard Association, Albuquerque, N. Mex., April 7, 
1956. 

13. Association of West Point Graduates, June 3, 1957. 

14. Armed Forces Day luncheon, Houston, May 16, 1957. 

C. The Continental Air Defense Command release of pictures of the Nike 
installation at Lorton, Va., printed in the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
December 8, 1954. 

D. Speech by Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, Chief of the Army Chemical Corps, 
to the Women’s Patriotic Conference in Washington, D. C., February 1, 1957. 

B. Speeches, etc., by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations. 

1. Navy League, Corpus Christi, Tex., December 21 and 22, 1956. 

2. Submarine School graduation, New London, Conn., December 14, 1956. 

3. American Society of Chemical Engineers Convention, Boston, December 
11, 1956. 

4. American Ordnance Association, New York, December 5, 1956. 

5. Navy League, November 17, 1956. 

6. Navy Day dinner, Pensacola, Fla., November 3, 1956. 

7. Armory commissioning, Curwensville, Pa., May 4, 1957 . 

F.. Navy release September 6, 1956 (USN 709685) of pictures of simultaneous 
Navy jet plane refueling. 

G. Collier’s magazine article on use of frogmen in Korean war, submitted 
to Navy public information office for clearance in early 1955. 

H. On November 23, 1956, the Office of Security Review approved a pro 
posed press release by Bell Telephone Laboratories on a nuclear reactor to 
be built at Whippany, N. J. The company was in the process of negotiating 
for a contract on the reactor with the Air Force. The press release was not 
issued until January 1957. 

I. At the request of the Associated Press, a photo with caption of the first 
flight of the B-58 was cleared for release on November 12, 1956. Exterior 
photographs of the plane had been published in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
on September 10, 1956. 

J. The general speed of the X-2 was disclosed during the Air Force Asso- 
ciation meeting in New Orleans in August 1956. General performance data 
was included in a speech by former Secretary of the Air Force Quarles fol- 
lowing the crash of the X-2. 
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K. On August 8, 1956, the Wall Street Journal printed a list of Air Force 
gntractors building the Air Force ballistic missile. The information apparently 
was released at the Air Force Association meeting in New Orleans. ; 

[, The “dummy” shape of the atomic bomb is used by Air Force trainees 
and the shape, as such, is not classified. The shape of the type of bomb dropped 
uring World War II is, according to official statements, completely different 
from the shapes of later devices and official requests apparently have been made 
for the release of pictures. 

Sincerely, 
JouN E. Moss, Chairman. 





Exutisit VII-E 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 19, 1957. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: As part of its study of the availability of information 
fom the Department of Defense, the House Government Information Sub- 
committee requests access to files showing certain actions by the Department’s 
Office of Security Review. 

The files in question are those which show OSR action on certain materials 
submitted for clearance. Access to the files for appropriately cleared sub- 
committee staff members is requested in advance of subcommittee hearings 
with Air Force witnesses on June 26, 1957. The files desired at this time are: 

1. Clearance action on a speech by Brig. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, assist- 
ant for guided missile systems, Hq. ARDC. The speech was presented at 
the annual convention of the Air Force Association, New Orleans, La., 
August 2, 1956. 

2. Clearance action on an article entitled “Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion” by Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor. Clearance was requested on January 
27, 1956, for the printing of the article in Armor magazine, a publication by 
United States Armor Association, Washington, D. C. 

Sincerely, 

JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


Exursit VII-F 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Pusiic AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Secretary of Defense has asked me to reply to 
your letter of June 19, 1957, requesting information on clearance actions by the 
Office of Security Review on a speech by Brigadier General Ostrander of the 
Air Force, given in New Orleans, La., on August 2, 1956, and as to a clearance 
request by Armor magazine, “on an article entitled ‘Destruction and Recon- 
struction’ by Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor.” 

The speech to be given by General Ostrander at the Air Force Association 
convention in New Orleans on August 2, 1956, was cleared by the Office of Se- 
curity Review without amendment on July 30, 1956. 

With respect to your reference to “clearance action on an article entitled 
‘Destruction and Reconstruction’ by Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor,” no such article 
was submitted for review to the Office of Security Review. 

Your letter coupling the request as to clearance action on this “article” with 
that of General Ostrander’s speech and asking that the information be sup- 
plied “in advance of subcommittee hearings with Air Force witnesses” indi- 
cates a committee impression that Lieutenant General Taylor is with the Air 
Force. The General Taylor referred to was a distinguished Confederate gen- 
eral who published a book of memoirs in 1879 under the title you cited. 
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In 1956 a revised edition of General Taylor’s book, edited by Richard Hap. 
well, was published by Longmans, Green & Co. Armor magazine arranged to 
have the book reviewed by another very distinguished military officer, Maj, Gen, 
Ulysses S. Grant III, retired, and the editor of Armor magazine submitted this 
book review for clearance by the Office of Security Review. It was cleareg 
without objection and appeared in the March-April 1956 issue of Armor mag- 
azine. 

Sincerely, 


MURRAY SNyper. 


Exuisir VII-G 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
JOVERN MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
July 3, 1957, 
Hon. CHARLES E. WILSON, 
Seerctary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: In a letter dated June 19, 1957, the House Government 
Information Subcommittee requested that you give to appropriately cleared 
members of the subcommittee staff access to certain files of the Office of Security 
Review in the Department of Defense. The request specified access to files 
which show OSR action on a speech by Brig. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, presented 
at the annual convention of the Air Force Association, New Orleans, La., August 
2, 1956, and on a request by Armor magazine for clearance of a review of Destruc 
tion and Reconstruction, by Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor. 

In a letter dated June 28, 1957, Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray Snyder 
stated that you had asked him to reply to the subcommittee request of June 19. 
Mr. Snyder’s letter, however, fails to state whether appropriately cleared sub- 
committee staff members shall have access to the files as requested. 

I would appreciate it if you would please give the subcommittee a definite 
answer to this request. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


ExuHibit VII-H 


ARMOR—THE MAGAZINE OF MOBILE W ARFARE, 
UNITED STATES ARMOR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 9, 1957. 
Hon. Joun.E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 5th of 
July wherein you inquire as to my reasons for clearing a book review of General 
Taylor’s book entitled “Destruction and Reconstruction” which had been reedited 
and published recently. The review, as you have noted, was accomplished by 
Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, retired. 

In view of the fact that General Grant is a retired Army officer, I deemed it 
feasible to send this review in for clearance. Also, Armor is published by the 
United States Armor Association whose staff is comprised of 1 officer and 3 
sergeants, all on active duty. 

Further, due to the fact that the book is critical of the reconstruction period, 
which in return is critical of our Government, I deemed it advisable to protect 
both the reviewer and myself by having it sent through Security Review. 

The Office of Security Review has always been most cooperative during my 
tenure in this editorial chair. They have given me advice and guidance which 
I believe has materially assisted me in publishing a better professional, first- 
class military publication. 

Hoping this reply will suffice. If you desire additional information, please 
do not hesitate to call on me. 

Respectfully, 


WItitiAM H. Zirerpt, Jr., 
Lieutenant Colonel, Armor, 
Secretary-Treasurer-Editor. 
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ixuHisir VII-I 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PuBLic AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1957. 
Hon. JouN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 


peak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter to the Secretary of 
Defense, dated July 3, 1957, requesting access for subcommittee staff members 
to files of the Department of Defense, Office of Security Review. 

That particular request concerned a speech by General Ostrander and a 
pook review submitted by Armor magazine. Both of these items were cleared 
py the Office of Security Review without objection, and full information con- 
cerning these clearance actions was given to you in my letter of June 28, 1957, 
which also noted: that while your committee was evidently under the impres- 
sion that we had reviewed a certain “article” by a contemporary Lt. Gen. 
Richard Taylor; actually, General Taylor was a Confederate general who, in 
1879, published a book of memoirs under the title you cited; and that we had 
upon request of the editor of Armor magazine, reviewed a book review by 
Maj. Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant III of a revised edition of such memoirs. 

Additionally, General Luehman, in his recent appearance before your sub- 
committee, testified fully concerning Office of Security Review action on, and 
content of, the speech by General Ostrander, and news stories have reported 
that you communicated with, and received information from, the editor of 
Armor magazine concerning his book-review submission. 

The files of the Office of Security Review generally contain information 
respecting communications between members of the Department of Defense, 
and, in many cases, between such members and representatives of other agen- 
cies of the executive branch, which are merely advisory or preliminary in 
nature and which do not represent any final official actions. As you know, since 
President Washington’s time, general access by congressional committees to 
such material has been denied under the principle that such access was incom- 
patible with the public interest and the proper preservation of the separation 
of powers among the three great branches of the Government. Accordingly, 
Secretary Wilson has asked me to advise you that the request for access to 
these files is respectfully denied. 

Sincerely, 
MURRAY SNYDER. 


Exuisit VII-J 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., September 10, 1957. 
Hon. MuRRAY SNYDER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, 
Department of Defense, the Pentagon, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeaR Mr. Snyper: Your refusal to grant congressional access to Defense 
Department files on clearance of a Civil War book review would be laughable 
if it were not part of such a serious problem. 

I am amazed that you would cite the “separation of powers among the three 
great branches of the Government” as a reason for refusing congressional 
access to the facts of Government. I cannot understand why the Defense 
Department would refuse to disclose the facts surrounding its clearance of a 
review of a book by a Civil War general. 

It must be that you are following the philosophy expressed by the editor of 
Armor magazine when the subcommittee asked him why he requested Defense 
Department security clearance of a review of a Civil War book. The editor 
explained that the book “is critical of the Reconstruction period, which in 
return is critical of our Government.” 

Does this mean, Mr. Snyder, that the Defense Department will not give 
Congress the full facts about its action in controversial areas—even contro- 
versy which has become history? 
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Only slightly less absurd is your citation of the “separation of powers” ag 
a reason for refusing congressional access to security review files on a speech 
by Brig. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, one of the Air Force’s missile experts. News. 
paper stories following General Ostrander’s speech last year were cited by the 
Defense Department’s Committee on Classified Information as examples of q 
“leak’—an unauthorized disclosure of information—that harmed our nationaj 
security. 

At a hearing before the House Government Information Subcommittee, other 
Defense Department witnesses testified that the newspaper stories were not 
“leaks” at all. They came from the printed text of General Ostrander’s speech— 
a speech that was given with the official blessing of the Defense Department 
after clearance by the Office of Security Review. 

On one hand the Defense Department condemns the press for disclosing in. 
formation which damages our national security ; on the other hand the Depart. 
ment says the damaging information was included in an officially approved 
speech. And then, Mr. Snyder, to climax this tragedy of errors you cite the 
“separation of powers” as a reason for refusing Congress access to the facts 
on the situation. 

As you know, these two instances are only part of the many restrictions on 
Defense Department information about which the subcommittee has requested 
your cooperation. On June 11, 1957, I wrote you asking access by security- 
cleared subcommittee staff members to details about Defense Department ac- 
tions on a number of items in addition to the two mentioned in your letter of 
August 12, 1957. These items include Defense Department censorship of: 

Five speeches by Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, in 
1956 ; 

Twelve speeches by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker in 1956 
and two speeches by Secretary Brucker in 1957 ; 

A speech by Maj. Gen. William M. Creasy, Chief of the Army Chemical 
Corps, in 1957 ; 

Six speeches by Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, in 
1956 and one speech by Admiral Burke in 1957. 

I also asked for the details on seven other Defense Department actions re 
stricting information. AsI pointed out in my letter: 

“Access to these detailed accounts is necessary to study charges that the 
Department of Defense has imposed ‘policy censorship’ upon the military servy- 
ices, using the excuse of military security.” 

Since writing you on the subject, the complaint that military security has 
become confused with policy censorship in the Defense Department has been 
repeated by a number of officials, including representatives of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force testifying before the subcommittee. 

As you know, the Defense Department’s Committee on Classified Information 
complained that “there is a tendency to use the classification system to pro- 
tect information which is not related to the national security.” The commit- 
tee officially recommended that the Defense Department “make wholly clear 
that the classification system is not to be used to protect information not af- 
fecting the national security, and specifically prohibit its use for administra- 
tive matters.” 

The Commission on Government Security also concluded in its recent report 
that the Nation’s military security would be increased “if classification is con- 
fined only to those matters regarding which a policy of secrecy is clearly of the 
direct military importance as narrowly construed.” 

I am sure you realize that, in view of comments by military experts and by 
others who have studied the Defense Department’s information restrictions, 
it is imperative that the subcommittee study all facts carefully. The “separation 
of powers” certainly does not seem to be an appropriate reason to refuse the 
subcommittee access to those facts. 


I renew my request for access to the subject material. 
Sincerely, 


JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 
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Exuisit VII-K 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
PusLic AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., September 27, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your letter dated September 10, 
957. 
- am surprised that you consider laughable the voluntary submission of 
material by patriotic magazine editors, newspapermen, and other writers, for 
Defense Department views as to its security content, to avoid unintentionally 
compromising the security of the Nation. 

As you well know from your committee hearings and studies, such submissions 
are purely voluntary on the part of editors and writers. I, personally, consider 
such voluntary submissions laudable—not laughable. While review of par- 
ticular submissions may subsequently lead to the conclusion that, in a par- 
ticular case, an editor or writer was overly cautious in seeking the Govern- 
ment’s views, this does not destroy the soundness of the principle involved. 
Neither in my opinion does it support an attempt by ridicule to discourage 
editors and writers from doing what they consider right in the interest of na- 
tional security, or the Department of Defense from cooperating with them. 
Accordingly, this Department continues ready to assist such writers in their 
yoluntary efforts to avoid unintentional breaches of security. 

With respect to the particular submission and review of a book review by the 
editor of Armor magazine and the clearance action on a speech by General 
Ostrander, you were given full information in my letter of June 28 and August 
12, 1957, and as to the speech, in testimony by General Luehman. That in- 
formation plainly informed your committee that both items had been cleared 
with no objection by the Office of Security Review. 

Further, with respect to General Ostrander’s speech your latest letter states 
that the Department on one hand condemned the press for disclosure and on 
the other hand said it was an officially approved speech. The Department 
never condemned the speech as an unauthorized disclosure—it did clear the 
speech without objection. Apparently you had in mind the comments of the 
Coolidge Committee on this material. 

As you well know, the Coolidge Committee in its report and in the testimony 
of its members before your committee was not representing the Department 
of Defense. It was a group of eminent private citizens, who formerly held 
high positions with the Department, who were requested by the Secretary of 
Defense to study and give him the benefit of their views on problems concerning 
classified information. This committee, apparently being unaware of the care 
ful official review and official clearance of the speech, might have thoughi 
the news stories concerning the speech were not helpful to security. But this 
does not support your statement charging inconsistent, official positions as to 
this speech on the part of the Department. 

That your subcommittee was quite familiar with the nature of the Coolidge 
Committee and the real facts as to this matter is amply demonstrated by the 
printed record of your hearings of March 11 and 12, 1957, at which the members 
of the Coolidge Committee testified. Following is an exchange of remarks be- 
tween yourself and Congressman Hoffman on July 8, 1957, during General 
Luehman’s testimony regarding the Ostrander speech : 

“Mr. Moss. The names were contained in a speech delivered by Brig. Gen. 
Don R. Ostrander on August 2, 1956, in New Orleans. And the speech was 
cleared by the Department of the Air Force on July 30, 1956. 

“Mr. HorrMan. And in a speech, the speech carried the names of the con- 
tractors who were building this secret weapon? 

“Mr. Moss. Apparently. 

“Mr. HorrMAN. And apparently the Coolidge Committee people did not know 
that? 

“Mr. Moss. That would appear to me to be the case. 

“Mr. HorrMANn. In my judgment, releasing the names of the contractors who 
were building a secret weapon or an efficient weapon would certainly be wrong. 
The fellow that made the speech, I would think would be criticized because, if 
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you are going to tell the enemy and the public where all your things are Made 
you would give them a bombing target. Maybe I am getting too many questions 
in one, but why would any officer in the Air Force tell the public and potentia] 
enemies where our implements of war were made? That seems to me to be 
absurd on the face of it. 

“Mr. Moss. I would assume, inasmuch as this was properly cleared by those 
currently best informed of the possible impact on security, that it was not felt 
there would be any danger to the security of the United States in making this 
information public.” 

As to your renewal of your request for access to the files of the Office of Secur. 
ity Review, my letter of August 12, 1957 stated: 

“The files of the Office of Security Review generally contain information 
respecting communications between members of the Department of Defense. 
and, in many cases, between such members and representatives of other agencies 
of the executive branch, which are merely advisory or preliminary in nature 
and which do not represent any final official actions. As you know, since Pregj- 
dent Washington’s time, general access by congressional committees to such 
material has been denied under the principle that such access was incompatible 
with the public interest and the proper preservation of the separation of powers 
among the three great branches of the Government. Accordingly, Secretary Wil- 
son has asked me to advise you that the request for access to these files is 
respectfully denied.” 

Secretary Wilson has asked me to reemphasize that this denial was neither 
arbitrary nor capricious and that, for the same reasons previously stated, your 
renewed request for access to the files of the Office of Security Review is respect- 
fully denied. 

Sincerely, 




























Muvrray Snyper. 


UxHipir VIII-A 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 






OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION 










Washington, D. C. 


MuRRAY SNYDER 


Born: June 20, 1911, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Educated: Public schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., and San Antonio, Tex.; San An- 
tonio Junior College. 

Employed: Sportswriter, San Antonio Light, 1928-29; reporter in New York 
City, Albany, and Washington for Brooklyn Eagle, 1931-37: press aid, borough 
president of Brooklyn, 1938-39; political writer, New York Post, 1940-41; 
reporter New York Herald Tribune, 1946-53; last 5 years as chief political 
writer in New York area; assistant press secretary to President Eisenhower, 
January 20, 1953, to present. 

Enlisted in the Army as private in 1942 and separated as captain 4 years 
later. Served 27 months in Italy and Africa. Joined Herald Tribune shortly 














ai 

after leaving service. 
Married the former Betty Gathings, of Pageland, S. C., January 3, 1943. 

They have two daughters, Susan, born in 1946, and Diana, born in 1948. Re 

sided in Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., before moving to Washington, D. C. 

Present address : 7002 Valley Place, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Member: National Press Club, Sigma Delta Chi, Argyle Country Club. 










CHAUNCEY RosBBINS 








Born : Hamilton, Mass., 1910. 

Education: Bachelor of arts, Harvard College, 1932; bachelor of laws, Port- 
land University Law School, 1952. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 1932-33, assistant clerk, United States Senate Committee on 
Appropriations ; 1933-37, legislative clerk to United States Senator Frederick 
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Hale, of Maine; 1937-38, secretary to the chairman, Republican National Com- 
mittee ; 1938-40, assistant editor, Houlton Pioneer Times; 1946-49, manager, 
Houlton Chamber of Commerce; 1952-53, attorney at law ; 1953-57, assistant 
to the chairman and executive director, Republican National Committee. 

Military experience: 1941-46, served as lieutenant (junior grade) to com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve; commanding officer of = subchasers, 
1 minesweeper, and 2 destroyer escorts; awarded Distinguished Service Cross 
by Great Britain and Legion of Merit and Bronze Star Medals and the Naval 
Unit Commendation Ribbon by the United States for services as commanding 
officer of a destroyer escort at Anzio, Italy; commandant’s local representative 
for northern Maine, 1949-53. Rank of captain, United States Naval Reserve, 
since July 1, 1956. 

Political activities: 1936, chairman, Young Republican National Speakers 
Committee (a subdivision of RNC); 1940, State chairman, Maine Young Re- 
publicans ; 1946, elected to Maine House of Representatives, reelected for two 
additional terms ; 1952, elected to Maine Senate. ’ 

Memberships: Maine Commission on Interstate Cooperation, 1947-53, chair- 
man 1953; member, board of managers and legislative drafting committee, 
Council of State Governments, 1953; trustee Maine Maritime Academy, 1947-54; 
trustee Ricker College, 1952-54; member of American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Elks, Lions, chamber of commerce, and Maine and Aroostook 
County Bar Associations; chairman, American Red Cross fund campaigns for 
Houlton and for the Southern Aroostook Chapter, 1953. 

Political affiliation : Republican. 

Home: 75 Court Street, Houlton, Maine, and 3100 Foxhall Road NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Present position: Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 






























BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON BERTRAM B. SAYMON, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS ) 









Mr. Saymon was born in New York City, 1913, and received his early educa- 
tion in the public schools of that city, graduating from Brasmus Hall High 
School in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He received his bachelor of arts degree from Cornell University in 1933. He 
graduated from Fordham University School of Law in 1937, and while at law 
school was editor in chief of the Law Review. 

From 1937 until 1941 he was engaged in the practice of law in New York 
City. In 1941 he became an attorney with the United States Government, 
serving with the United States Housing Authority in Washington, D. C. 

During World War II, from February 1942 until May 1946, Mr. Saymon served 
as an Infantry officer in the United States Army. He had varied troop and 
staff assignments, including combat with the 28th Infantry Division in the 
European theater of operations, and was Chief of Secretariat for the Deputy 
Military Governor of Germany for Economic Affairs, participating in the inter- 
national military government occupation of Germany. His decorations for 
combat and staff service include the Bronze Star with V and Oak-Leaf Cluster: 
Purple Heart; Army Commendation Ribbon and Combat Infantryman Badge. 

After World War II, he returned to Government service as an attorney in the 
Office of the General Counsel of the Federal Public Housing Administration, 
where he became Chief of the Legislative Section. 

In November 1950, during the Korean conflict, he was recalled to duty with 
the United States Army as a Reserve officer and served until June 1952 on the 
Army General Staff in Washington, D. C., in the Office of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G4. 

Upon completion of his military service in June 1952, he entered the Office 
of the General Counsel of the Department of Defense. Subsequently he joined 
the staff of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Legislative and Public 
Affairs, and became Deputy Director of the Office of Legislative Programs with 
primary responsibility for legislative matters relating to the logistics, prop- 
erties and international fields, and to mobilization planning. 

In December 1956 he was appointed special assistant to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs, and on July 8, 1957, was designated 
special assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs. 
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He has been admitted to practice before the Supreme Court of the Uniteg 
States and is a member of the New York State bar. 


Mr. Saymon and his wife reside at 3510 Morrison Street NW., Washing. 
ton, D. C. 


Exursit VIII-B 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 


NOVEMBER 18, 1957, 


Subject: Administration of Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs). 


On October 17, 1957, the Secretary of Defense was asked, by letter, to provide 
detailed answers to seven questions on the administration and operation of the 
various functions within the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs). Following are the questions: 

1. Please submit the name, military rank, or civil-service grade level of each 
Department of Defense employee performing nonclerical duties under the contro} 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). Also provide: 

(a) The job title, responsibilities, and scope of authority of each such 
employee. 

(b) A brief description of each such employee’s previous public informa. 
tion experience, either in private, governmental, or military jobs, with the 
length of time in each position. 

(c) An explanation of the source of payment for each employee, i. e, 
whether he is paid from funds allocated to the Department of Defense or 
from funds allocated to the military services. 

2. Please describe what public relations or informational services have been 
performed in the Department of Defense on a consulting, voluntary, or contract 
basis during 1956. Also provide the same information for the individuals per. 
forming such services as requested in question 1 (@) and 1 (b) 

3. Please submit a chart showing in detail, step by step, how speeches, manv- 
scripts, documents, and all other material proposed for release by the military 
services are processed for policy and security clearance by the Department of 
Defense. 

4. Please submit a chart showing in detail, step by step, how speeches, mannu- 
scripts, documents, and all other material submitted to the Department of Defense 
from sources outside the Government are processed for policy and security clear- 
ance by the Department of Defense, excluding the military services. 

5. Please submit a chart showing in detail, step by step, how speeches, manu- 
scripts, documents, and all other material submitted to the Department of Defense 
by Government agencies outside the Department are processed for policy and 
security clearance by the Department of Defense, excluding the military services, 

6. Please submit a chart showing in detail, step by step, how speeches, manv- 
scripts, documents, and all other material proposed for release by the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the military services are cleared for policy and security with 
other departments and agencies outside the Department of Defense. 

7. When a question or controversy arises as to whether or not a particular 
item of information originating within the Department should be released to the 
public, or when a question arises as to specific wording of information to be 
released, who makes the final decision in each case? (Please explain fully.) 

(a) The administrative head of the Defense Department unit involved 
(i. e., the Secretary of a service, an Assistant Secretary in charge of a par- 
ticular area of responsibility ) ? 

(bv) The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) ? 

(c) The Deputy Secretary of Defense? 

(d@) The Secretary of Defense? 

On November 6, 1957, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) Murray 
Snyder answered the subcommittee’s questions and included the following trans- 
mittal letter: 

“Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your letter of October 17, 1957, we are 
submitting herewith the answers to your questions pertaining to the organization 
and procedures of this office. 

“As you know, review for other than security is limited to matters originating 
within the Government and is performed pursuant to Department directives to 
ascertain conflicts, if any, with established policies or programs of the Depart- 
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t, or those of the National Government. The references in your letter to 
‘policy’ clearance have been taken to refer to this type of review. 
“Sincerely, 
“MurRRAY SNYDER.” 


The answers to the questions were analyzed by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice of the Library of Congress with the assistance of the staff of the House 
Government Information Subcommittee. 


| EXPERIENCE IN PuBLIC INFORMATION WORK OF MILITARY AND CIVILIAN Em- 
pLOYEES, INCLUDING CONSULTANTS, IN THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
or DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


(Questions 1 (a), (b), and 2) 


1, Number of jobs, including any form of public relations work 

9 (4) Number of employees with previous civilian public information 
experience_-_- 

(b) Number of employees with previous military public information experi- 


(ec) Total number of employees With previous public information experi- 
ence__ 

(¢@) Number of employees with 5 or more years previous public informa- 
tion experience (civilian and military )~ = 

(e) Number of employees with 2 to 5 years prev ious — information 
experience (civilian and military) ~~ nn 

(f) Number of employees with less than 2 years pre vious public informa- 
tion experience (civilian and military) 

(g) Number of employees with no previous public information experience 
(civilian or military) 

(h) Number giving incomplete information concerning public information 
experience, making it impossible to classify 

1Including 14 military employees with civilian experience. 

tIncluding 13 civilian employees with military experience. 


Il. Source OF PAYMENT OF EACH EMPLOYEE IN THE OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


(Question 1 (c)) 


A. Number of jobs by GS grade level financed from funds allocated to the 
mapercment of Defense: 
1, 


» 
~. 


SAAQAOO000202 


oPOSRSFeoF 


~ 


her 


Total 


‘Including 2 persons not considered to be directly engaged in public information work ; 
l person on WOC status was not counted. 


B. Number of jobs by military rank financed from funds allocated to the mili- 
tary services: 
Captain or lieutenant 
. Major or lieutenant commander 
. Lieutenant colonel or commander 
. Colonel or captain __-~- 


Total 
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C. Minimum salary expenditure at lowest step of grade level of funds allocated 
to the Department of Defense: 





I I) a Ts PR a sie ocelot ceptinsnnt as Sosa gr oma $10, 889 
TINIE ccnp doiadiam dibs cls ealecaleatin eh aa sais 5, 915 
ee i ri eeh ope aren pti n censors tee ternyepepitin ite timtnin 25, 560 
eg TOF En Tat nk cea cries apse dd 1h se kadetnciiaonpuine ips iene keting 22, 710 
RET a EE Re aed ee a een Ee 44, 950 
A UC a a a ate la an 41, 289 
aera OR i a sietcaa 69, 660 
ESE Ss NIE Oh Do ss ccs sco cea Gotaiepsnn ew ensmvepradon de i aclinsiedoeenGli asl Pe eed 41, 995 
Perera.) ti SOG Rs 25 ea SS owen seceebatenaasduneb amas 16, 000 

10. Excepted appointment (Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Aceire) ), 3. Be Ga sone sleep eee een 20, 000 
GI a os as ieee ee LA) BG edi cn conn eouiet 


1 Annual compensation of WAE consultant not known. 


D. Minimum salary expenditure at base pay of military rank (exclusive of 
quarters allowance, longevity payment, flight pay, or other premium pay) 
from funds allocated to the military services: 

1. Captain or lieutenant, 5 at $3,912.48_____.._-____-___- _... $19, 562. 49 
2. Major or lieutenant commander, 10 at $4,801.68___ . 48,016. 80 


3. Lieutenant colonel or commander, 12 at $5,690.88__.________ 68, 290, 5¢ 
4. Colomel-or captnin;:6 at St tb Wes ce st ch cele _ 42, 681. 60 
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[fl. CHART SHOWING How SPEECHES, MANUSCRIPTS, DOCUMENTS, AND ALL OTHER 
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CHART #1 - Ref. #3. 
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MATERIAL PROPOSED FOR RELEASE BY THE MILITARY SERVICES ARE PROCESSED FOR 
PoLticy AND SECURITY CLEARANCE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(Question 3) 
_ MIL. SERVICES 


RELEASE TO PUBLIC 
OR RETURNED FOR 
OTHER APPROPRIATE 
ACTION 


Your letter questionnaire dated 17 Oct 57 
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IV. CHart SHowine How SreecHES, MANUSCRIPTS, DOCUMENTS, AND ALL Ornge 
MATERIAL SUBMITTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FROM Sources Ovurgmypg 
THE GOVERNMENT ARE PROCESSED FOR POLICY AND SECURITY CLEARANCE Ry THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, EXCLUDING THE MILITARY SERVICES 


(Question 4) 


SOURCES OUTSIDE THE GOVERNMENT 
(Reviewed for Security Only) 


OASD (PA) 
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HART #2 Ref. #4, Your letter questionnaire dated 17 Oct 57 
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y. Cuart SHOWING How Speecues, MANvuscripts, DocUMENTS, AND ALL OTHER 
MATERIAL SUBMITTED TO THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE BY GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
QUTSIDE THE DEPARTMENT ARE PROCESSED FOR POLICY AND SecuRITY CLEARANCE 
pY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, EXCLUDING THE MILITARY SERVICES 


(Question 5) 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES OUTSIDE DOD 


Coordination 


OTHER DOD 
DEPARTMENTS 
& AGENCIES 


CHART #3 Ref. #5. Your letter questionnaire dated 17 Oct 57 
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VI. Cart SHow1ne How SprecHes, MANuscrIPTs, DOCUMENTS, AND ALL Orne 
MATERIAL PROPOSED FOR RELEASE BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE OR THE Miqy. 
TARY SERVICES ARE CLEARED FOR PoLicy AND Securtry WITH OTHER Depapp. 
MENTS AND AGENCIES OUTSIDE THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


(Question 6) 
MILITARY SERVICES 








RELEASE TO PUBLIC 

t OR RETURNED FOR 
OTHER APPROPRIATE 
ACTION 
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CHART #4 Ref. #6. Your letter questionnaire dated 17 Oct 57 





VII. SETTLEMENT OF QUESTION OR CONTROVERSY ON RELEASE OR WORDING OF ITEMS 
OF INFORMATION ORIGINATING WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 





(Question 7) 
Reference No. 7, your letter questionnaire dated October 17, 1957 : 

Questions or controversy on items originating within the separate military 
services or agencies of the Office of the Secretary of Defense are normally settled 
therein before the item is forwarded to the Office of Public Affairs. 

But if an item on which there is a question is submitted to the Office of Public 
Affairs, the difference in virtually every instance is settled by coordination with 
the agency of interest by staff members of the OPA. In cases of unusual impor- 
tance or difficulty the matter will then be forwarded for decision to the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), the Deputy Secretary of Defense, or the 
Secretary of Defense in that order until resolved. 


Exuisit VIII-C 






HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERN MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., October 12, 1957. 
Mr. Wii11aM H. FRANCIS, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary for Manpower, Personnel and Reserve, Department 
of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FRANcIS: On April 24, 1957, former Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson issued Defense Department Directive 1100.9 on the subject of Military- 
Civilian Staffing of Management Positions in the Support Activities. 
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One of the support activities listed in section II of the directive is public 
relations. The directive states, in section IV-A-3 that both military and 
civilian personnel assigned to management positions “must be qualified by train- 
ing and experience for such positions and be expected to perform fully the duties 
of the positions to which assigned.” 

Hearings of the House Government Information Subcommittee have indicated 
that individuals assigned to public relations jobs within the Defense Department 
often are not qualified by their experience or training for those jobs. The result 
has been, in some cases, an unfortunate mishandling of the information function. 

An analysis of Army, Navy, and Air Force reports on the qualifications of 
public information personnel printed as exhibit I-A of part 10 of the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings indicates that 36 percent of the Army public information 
employees in Washington had absolutely no previous experience in the field in 
which they are now working. The same report points out that 37 percent of 
the Navy public information employees in Washington had no previous public 
information experience, and 8 percent of the Air Force employees in public 
information jobs in Washington had no previous public information experience 
in the field. 

The analysis also shows that 36 percent of the Army employees had 5 years’ 
or more public information experience; 37 percent of the Navy public informa- 
tion employees had 5 years’ or more experience, and 57 percent of the Air Force 
public information employees had 5 or more years’ public information experience. 

Under Defense Department Directive 1100.9 you are charged with the duty of 
reviewing the actions taken to comply with the directive. The directive states 
you were to receive a report on actions taken to put into effect its policies within 
60 days of issuance. 

In view of these facts, I would like to know what steps have been taken or are 
planned to put qualified public information experts, both civilian and military, in 
the important public information jobs filled by the Defense Department in 
Washington. I would like the information as soon as possible since the sub- 
committee is continuing hearings with Defense Department witnesses on this 
and related problems next month. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman, 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE, 
Washington, D. C., November 22, 1957. 


ws 


Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 


Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. Moss: This will reply to your letter of October 12, 1957, concerning 
placement of qualified personnel in the important public information jobs in 
Washington. 

Administrative actions have been taken or are planned by the military depart- 
ments to improve the quality and availability of public information specialists. 
The statement and remarks of Major General Meloy (p. 2377) before your sub- 
committee on July 1, 1957, are typical. Similarly, the testimony of Major Gen- 
eral Luehman (p. 2464) is indicative of the emphasis placed on the recruitment 
of civilian public information specialists. 

Since the report on personnel qualifications was submitted to your subeom- 
mittee, eight officer replacements assigned to the Army Information Office have 
either had prior information experience or possess masters’ degrees in journalism. 

While the use of military personnel with previous background in publie infor- 
mation is generally desirable, each of the military departments require some 
military personnel with a broad knowledge of service plans, policies, and opera- 
tions to provide proper perspective to public information activities. Thus, both 
the public information specialist and the officer with a broad background of 
service operations are needed. 

We can assure you that we will continue to emphasize the placement of quali- 
fied personnel in public information activities, as required by Department of 
Defense Directive 1100.9. 

Sincerely yours, 


W. H. Francis, Jr. 
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Exursit [IX-A 
August 17. 1957 
Number 5230.9 


ASD (PA) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 





Subject: Clearance of Department of Defense Public Information. 

References : 
(a) DOD Directive 5230.9, “Clearance of DOD Public Information,” March 

29, 1955 (canceled herein) 

DOD Directive 5200.1, “Safeguarding Official Information in the In- 

terests of the Defense of the United States.” 

(ec) DOD Directive 5200.6, “Policy Governing the Custody, Use, and Preser- 
vation of DOD Official Information Which Require Protection in the 
Public Interests.” 


(db) 




































I. PURPOSE 


This directive prescribes guidelines for the clearance of official speeches, 
press releases, photographic material and other information originated within 
the Department of Defense or any of its agencies for public release. It also 
prescribes a uniform policy and procedure for the review of manuscripts con- 
cerning military matters prepared by military personnel and civilian employees, 
as individuals for publication. 

II. CANCELLATION 


Reference (a) is hereby canceled. 


Ill. GENERAL PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE RELEASE OF INFORMATION 





The people of the United States are properly interested in the Department 
of Defense and the steps it is taking to protect the national security. The 
Department of Defense has an obligation to inform the public with respect to 
the Department’s activities and to provide the public with accurate, factual and 
other proper information regarding the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps. Public access shall be limited only by restrictions imposed in the na- 
tional interest pursuant to law in order to safeguard information requiring pro- 
tection in the interest of national defense (see reference (0b) or the Atomic Energy 
Act, as amended) and certain other information, the publication of which, would 
be against the public interests. (See reference (c).) 

Information provided should be timely and presented to the public through 
the usual news media (press, magazines, journals, radio, television, etc.) in 
a manner consistent with the ethics and procedures normally followed in deal- 
ing with such media. 

IV. SECURITY AND POLICY REVIEW 


A. Defense information originated by the Department of Defense or any of 
its agencies for official release to the public through news media by military or 
civilian personnel of the Department of Defense, such as official speeches, press 
releases, and photographic material, shall be submitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense through the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) or other 
designees for review and clearance not less than five days in advance of the 
release of such information to the public. 

B. Military and civilian personnel shall not make any commitment to fur- 
nish official manuscripts to any outside publication unless prior clearance is 
obtained from the appropriate Secretary of a military department, and the 
Secretary of Defense or their designees. All such official manuscripts on mili- 
tary matters written by military and civilian personnel for outside publication 
shall be submitted for review and clearance by the appropriate Secretary of a 
military department and the Secretary of Defense or their designees before sub- 
mission to the publisher or editor. 

C. Material originating within the Department of Defense shall not be cleared 
for public release until it is reviewed for violations of security and for conflict 
with established policies or programs of the Department of Defense, or those 
of the National Government, since such material may have national or inter- 
national significance. Nothing in this directive shall be deemed to authorize 
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the refusal to clear material, otherwise releasable, because its release might 
tend to reveal administrative error or inefficiency. 


V. WRITING FOR PUBLICATION BY DEFENSE PERSONNEL, AS INDIVIDUALS 


Personnel of the Department of Defense, military and civilian, who write for 
outside publication not in connection with their official duties on any subject 
or in any form shall ascertain that such activity will not interfere or conflict 
in any way with their regularly assigned duties. Such activity will not be con- 
ducted during normal working hours, or accomplished with the use of Depart- 
ment of Defense facilities, or personnel. Such writers will be on an exact 
parity with outside professional writers with respect to accessibility and use 
of technical or other information for manuscripts or articles written for publi- 
cation. Articles by such personnel, dealing with military matters, will be sub- 
mitted to the Office of Security Review, OASD (PA), for review and clearance 
to avoid any possible violation of military security. 


VI. IMPLEMENTATION 


It is requested that the Secretaries of the military departments issue such 
supplementary guidelines implementing this directive as they consider necessary 
or appropriate to accomplish the purposes hereof. It is recognized that certain 
types of information—for example, information released by local commands not 
having overriding national defense policy implications—cannot be cleared in 
full compliance with the requirements of this directive. To provide adequate 
leeway in such cases it is appropriate for the Secretary of any military depart- 
ment to submit to the Secretary of Defense for approval, through the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) supplemental general instructions govern- 
ing the clearance of such matters. 


VII. RESPONSIBILITY 


All personnel of the Department of Defense shall assume personal responsibility 
for compliance with the provisions of this directive. 


VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
C. E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense. 


ExHIsit IX-B 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 8, 1957. 


Subject: Comparison of Department of Defense Directive 5230.9 of March 29, 
1955, with revised DOD Directive 5230.9 of August 17, 1957. 

At the initial hearing with Defense Department witnesses in July, 1956, the 
subcommittee discussed DOD Directive 5230.9 of March 29, 1955 (p. 1097, sub- 
committee hearings) which requires review of all information issued from the 
Department to make sure that “the material would constitute a constructive 
contribution to the primary mission of the Department of Defense.” 

At a later hearing on April 12, 1957, Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray 
Snyder and Robert Dechert, General Counsel of the Department of Defense, 
agreed that “it would be desirable at the next appropriate opportunity to amend 
Directive No. 5230.9 by clarifying the expression ‘constructive contribution’.” 
The Directive was revised on August 17 1957. Following is an analysis of revi- 
sions in DOD Directive 5230.9: 
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March 29, 1955, Directive 





The Department must inform the 
public “within the limitations of se- 
curity and policy”; public information 
efforts of the Department should be 
consistent with the Department’s 


major job of “insuring national secu- 
rity.” 







II. 





A. Defense information to be re- 
leased to the public through news 
media must be submitted to the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs) 3 days in advance. 

B. All writings on military matters 
by military or civilian employees, for 
publication outside the Department, 
must be cleared by the Secretary of the 
Military Service and the DOD; also 
approval must be obtained before 
agreeing to furnish manuscripts. 

C. “Such review and clearance shall 
be related not only to a determination 
of whether release of the material 
would involve any technical or substan- 
tive violation of security but also to a 
determination of whether release or 
publication of the material would con- 
stitute a constructive contribution to 
the primary mission of the Department 
of Defense.” 





III. WRITING FOR PUBLICATION BY DEFENSE PERSONNEL, AS INDIVIDUALS 








Work cannot conflict with office 
hours or regular duties: employees get 
no special access to material. 






Iv. 





Secretaries of military services are 
to establish guidelines for clearance by 
local commanders of information which 
does not have national significance. 
Guidelines to be submitted for approval 
to the Secretary of Defense. 


Vv. 





“All personnel shall assume personal 
responsibility for their speeches, arti- 
cles, and information releases being 
consistent with the national security 
and the policies and objectives of the 
Department of Defense.” 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES GUIDING THE RELEASE OF INFORMATION 


SECURITY AND POLICY REVIEW 


IMPLEMENTATION 


RESPONSIBILITY 





August 17, 1957, Directive 





Public access to information is re. 
stricted only in the “national interest 
pursuant to law” to safeguard informa- 
tion “in the interest of national de. 
fense” and to safeguard “certain other 
information the publication of which 
would be against the public interest” 
(referencing DOD 5200.6, the adminis. 
trative secrecy directive). 





Defense information originated by 
DOD or military services for release 
through news media must be submitted 
5 days in advance. Only official writ- 
ings must be cleared; advance approval 
must be obtained when furnishing offi- 
cial manuscripts. 


“Material originating within the De- 
partment of Defense shall not be 
cleared for public release until it is re- 
viewed for violations of security and 
for conflict with established policies or 
programs of the Department of De- 
fense, or those of the National Govern- 
ment, since such material may have na- 
tional or international significance. 
Nothing in this directive shall be 
deemed to authorize the refusal to 
clear material, otherwise releasable, be- 
cause its release might tend to reveal 
administrative error or inefficiency.” 











Same; plus requirement for clearing 
articles on military matters with Office 
of Security Review “to avoid any pos- 
sible violation of military security.” 


Same; but guidelines are to be sub- 
mitted for approval “through the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs).” 


“All personnel of the Department of 
Defense shall assume personal respon- 
sibility for compliance with the provi- 
sions of this directive.” 
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Although the “constructive contribution” requirement has been removed from 
poD Directive 5230.9, the directive retains adequate authority for Defense 
Department administrators to exercise their judgment in restricting information 
which may conflict with Department policy—or with national policy as they 
yiew it. The additional language to prohibit the covering up of “administrative 
error or inefficiency” may limit the misuse of policy judgment. : Si 

By limiting the Department’s security and policy review to official writings 
only, the new directive clarifies a formerly hazy area. Publication of the per- 
sonal writings of a Defense Department official need not be preceded by an 
official policy review, the new directive seems to say. Personal writing, however, 
still must be cleared to prevent “any possible violation of military security.” 

In general, the new directive appears to clarify previously muddy language 
which could have been claimed as authority to restrict information unjustifiably. 
It appears to grant more direct control over information to the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs; the success of the new directive will depend 
upon its administration. 


ExuHisit X—-A 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE IMPLEMENTATION OF RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF COOLIDGE COMMITTEE ON CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


(Part 2) 
JULY 1957 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
[Cover] * 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, July 8, 1957. 

Memorandum for— 

The Secretaries of the Military Departments 

The Assistant Secretaries of Defense 

The General Counsel 

The Assistants to the Secretary of Defense 

The Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Subject: Implementation of Coolidge Committee report. 


Supplementing my memorandum to you, dated March 22, 1957, I am attaching 
hereto my comments and revised directives with respect to the remaining 12 
recommendations of the Coolidge Committee on Classified Information. 

As in the case of the implementation of the earlier recommendations dealt 
with, it is requested that you assure that all personnel under your respective 
jurisdictions are familiar with these actions. 

This completes action on the specific Coolidge Committee recommendations, 
as such. However, continuing emphasis must be given to the overall matters 
of maintaining and improving, wherever possible, our policies and procedures, 
with respect to keeping the public informed as to the Department’s activities, 
while at the same time safeguarding information which requires protection. 
Accordingly, it is expected that you will submit from time to time such recom- 
mendations in this regard as you find appropriate. In this connection, it is 
desired that particular attention be given to the recent recommendations of the 
Wright Commission on Government Security, concerning document classification 
and related information matters, which I have already asked you to study. 


C. E. WILson. 


*These page numbers correspond to the page numbers referred to in the hearing testi- 
mony. 
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Subject or title of relative directive 


ia nadie dieses Enclosures and revised directive on safeguarding official information in the 
interests of the defense of the United States. 













Seana pein Enclosures and amendment to directive on release to the public of informa- 
tion on guided missiles, military aircraft, associated powerplants, com- 
ponents and/or accessories. 

Enclosures 13 and 14: 


ai ietiieslene Comment on the release of information as to the existence and general | 2g, 
nature of differences of opinion between the several services. 
Ma esientticed Comment on improving safeguarding of classified information in pos- | 6a, 6b, 


session of industry. 





EXHIBIT X-B 
ENcLOosvURE II 


[P. 1] COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS DISCUSSED 


Recommendation No. 1—“We recommend that a determined attack be made on 
overclassification. We think this should be spearheaded by the responsible heads 
within the Department of Defense, from the Secretary of Defense down, reg- 
istering a keen interest in information security.” 

Recommendation No. 2a.—*Extend the use of classification guides now existing 
in several technical fields to other areas, and supplement the regulations covering 
general classification by developing guidelines and listing typical examples for 
each category of classification.” 

Recommendation No. 2b.—“Carry down the line Recommendation No. 1 made 
with respect to top officials, that superiors throw back overclassified matter 
received from subordinates.” 

Recommendation No. 2c.—“Cut down the number who are authorized to classify 
information as top secret and to receive copies of top secret papers.” 

Recommendation No. 2d.—“Require that each program or order suspectible of 
such treatment contain a special paragraph dealing with information security.” 

Recommendation No. 2e.—“Make wholly clear that the classification system is 
not to be used to protect information not affecting the national security, and 
specifically prohibit its use for administrative matters.” 

Recommendation No. 4b.—‘‘In cases where it is clear, from a ‘leak’ or otherwise, 
that an individual has not accepted a decision reached by the Secretary of 
Defense or higher authority, we recommend that prompt and stern disciplinary 
action be taken, whatever the rank of the individual may be.” 

Recommendation No. 4c.—“Commanding officers should be held responsible for 
security derelictions within their commands.” 




























[P. 2] CONSOLIDATION AND MODERNIZATION OF CLASSIFICATION DIRECTIVES 








All of the above recommendations are of a substantive nature and basically 
have been accepted for incorporation into the security policies relating to the 
safeguarding of classified defense information. Heretofore, these policies have 
existed in a multiplicity of DOD directives and memorandums, a situation which 
has made it difficult for all but the professional security official to find easy access 
to such policies. This has increased the complexity of administering this pro- 
gram and has hindered operating personnel in keeping abreast of changes in 
security doctrines as they occur. 

To overcome this deficiency, and at the same time implement the recom- 
mendations cited above, all DOD policies relating to the safeguarding of classified 
information have been reviewed for accuracy and propriety, brought up to date 
with current Government policy in this area and assembled into one document. 
New text material has been added where appropriate to incorporate the intent 
of the above recommendations. 

The issuance of a new directive as outlined above should be most helpful in the 
security indoctrination of new personnel and in keeping all others current with 
the requirements for safeguarding official defense information. 













Subjec 
Unit 
Ref: | 


( 
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July 8, 1957 
Number 5200.1 
{P. 1] Department or Derense DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Safeguarding official information in the interests of the defense of the 
United States. 

Ref: (a2) Department of Defense Directive 5200.1, subject: Safeguarding official 
information in the interest of the defense of the United States, 
dated November 19, 1953 (canceled herein). 

(b)' Department of Defense Directive 5200.2, subject : Classification of aerial 
photography, dated November 5, 1951 (canceled herein). 

(c) Department of Defense Directive 5200.3, subject : Department of Defense 
policy for assignment of classification categories to official defense 
information, dated December 21, 1953, as amended by ASD (Manpower 
and Personnel) memo, subject: Classification of compiled data, dated 
May 4, 1954, and as further amended on April 9, 1957 (canceled herein). 

(d) Department of Defense Directive 5200.4, subject: Department of De- 
fense policy and procedure governing use of code words, dated April 16, 
1954 (canceled herein). 

(e) Department of Defense Directive 5200.7, subject: Policy governing the 
transmission and safekeeping of defense information classified ‘‘Con- 
fidential—modified handling authorized,” dated July 15, 1954 (can- 
celed herein). 

(f) Department of Defense Directive 5210.1, subject: Photographing or 
sketching vital installations or equipment during FBI investigations, 
dated March 12, 1952 (canceled herein). 

[P.2] (g) Department of Defense Directive 5210.6, subject: Control of 
classified documents within the Department of Defense, dated De- 
cember 6, 1953 (Canceled herein). 

(h) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated May 4, 1950, subject: Classi- 
fication of maps, charts, aeronautical publications, and other docu- 
ments pertaining to military installations (canceled herein). 

(i) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated October 29, 1952, subject: 
Unwarranted dissemination of classified material (canceled herein). 

(j) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated March 26, 1953, subject: Im- 
provement of security procedures within the Department of Defense 
(canceled herein). 

(k) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated March 26, 1953, subject: 
Security violations in the Department of Defense (canceled herein). 

(1) Secretary of Defense memorandum dated March 5, 1954, relating to 
designation of those Office of Secretary of Defense officials authorized 
to assign the top-secret classification; as amended on July 12, 1954, 
December 27, 1954, and December 7, 1955 (canceled herein). 

(m) Department of Defense Directive 5200.6, subject: Policy governing the 
custody, use, and preservation of Department of Defense official in- 
formation which requires protection in the public interest, dated 
March 22, 1957. 

(n) Department of Defense Directive 5145.2, subject: Unauthorized dis- 
closures of classified defense information, dated March 22, 1957. 

(0) Department of Defense Directive 5400.4, subject: Provision of infor- 
mation to the Congress, dated March 22, 1957. 

(p) Department of Defense Directive 5210.2, subject: Access to and dis- 
semination of restricted data, dated May 6, 1957. 

[P. 3] Enel: (1) Instructions for the safeguarding of classified defense infor- 

mation in the Department of Defense. 

Part 1. Definitions. 

Part 2. Classification of defense information. 

Part 3. Classification of defense information in connection with combat or 
combat-related operations. 

Part 4. Control of classified defense information. 

Part 5. Protection of classified information received from international 
sources. 

Part 6. Security of classified communications information. 

Part 7. Protection of restricted data (atomic-energy information). 

Part 8. Classification of photography. 
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Appendix : 
(1) Executive Order 10501. 
(2) Department of Defense-Government Printing Office security agreements, 
(3) Audit activities of the General Accounting Office. 

(4) Policy and procedures governing the use of code words. 







I. PURPOSE 


To implement within the Department of Defense the provisions of Executive 
Order 10501, dated November 5, 1953. (See appendix (1) of the attached ip- 
structions.) In implementing this Executive order, all concerned must recognize 
that it is essential that the citizens of the United States be informed concerning 
the activities of their Government. Accordingly, unnecessary Classification and 
overclassification shall be scrupulously avoided. These objectives are [P. 4] not 
deemed inconsistent with the need for protection of certain official information 
affecting the national defense against unauthorized disclosure in order to pre 
serve the ability of the United States to protect and defend itself against all 
hostile or destructive action by covert or overt means, including espionage as 
well as military action. In the attainment of these objectives this directive is 
designed : 

A. To achieve uniformity within the Department of Defense in the assign- 
ment of the classification categories ‘“‘Top secret,” “Secret,” and “Confiden- 
tial” to official defense information by establishing standard definitions and 
procedures in consonance with Executive Order 10501. 

B. To prescribe the circumstances for use of certain special markings for 
classified information which is not releasable to foreign nationals, or which 
relates to atomic energy. 

C. Pursuant to authority contained in section 14 of Executive Order 10501, 
to prescribe regulations for the transmission and safekeeping of defense 
information classified confidential disseminated in connection with certain 
combat or combat-related operations, and to identify this type of informa- 
tion by establishing the term “confidential—modified handling authorized.” 

D. To insure positive control of important classified documents, particu- 
larly those in the top-secret and secret category. 


II, CANCELLATION 


The substance of reference (a) through (/) has either been included in the 
attached instructions or has been superseded by revised policy. References (a) 
through (1) are canceled. 


Ill, CLASSIFICATION CATEGORIES 





A. As defined in section 1 of Executive Order 10501, the only three authorized 
eategories of classified information are top secret, secret, and confidential. 
Sertain types of confidential defense information which pertain to combat or 
combat-related operations may be designated ‘“confidential—modified handling 
authorized” pursuant to the authority of [P. 5] section 14 of Executive Order 
10501. The policy for the use of this term is set forth in part 3 of the attached 
instructions. 

B. The term ‘Security information” which was required prior to the issuance 
of Executive Order 10501 will not be used as an integral part of the 3 classification 
categories. 


IV. PROCEDURES PERTAINING TO “RESTRICTED—SECURITY INFORMATION” 


The category of “Restricted—Security information” used prior to the issuance 
of Executive Order 10501 was eliminated from the classification system by that 
ixecutive order. All Department of Defense information and material classified 
“Restricted—Security informatino,” except as provided in parts 5 and 6 of the 
attached instructions, are declassified. In those specific instances where up- 
grading to “Confidential” is absolutely essential to protect information affecting 
the national defense, the definition of “Confidential” set forth in section 1 (c) 
of Executive Order 10501 will be strictly complied with. Inasmuch as material 
so marked may still be encountered in the review of record material this policy 
is continued in effect. 
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V. IMPLEMENTATION 


All directives, regulations, manuals, letters, bulletins, circulars, or memo- 
randums published or issued by the services and agencies concerned pertaining 
to this subject, which stipulate policies or procedures not consistent with the 
provisions of Executive Order 10501, and its implementation herein, will be re- 
vised, amended, or republished to conform with the provisions thereof. 


VI. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 
C. E. WILsoN, 
Secretary of Defense. 


Encl. 1 
5200.1 July 8, 57 


[P. 1] INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE SAFEGUARDING OF CLASSIFIED DEFENSE INFORMATION 
IN THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


PART 1. DEFINITIONS 


I. For the purpose of this directive, the following definitions apply : 

A. Classification categories.—Official information which requires protection in 
the interests of national defense shall be limited to three categories of classifi- 
eation, which in descending order of importance shall carry one of the following 
designations: “Top secret,” “Secret,” or “Confidential” (including “Confiden- 
tial—Modified handling authorized”; see p. 3 of these instructions). No other 
designation shall be used to classify defense information, including military 
information, as requiring protection in the interests of national defense, except 
as expressly provided by statute. 

B. Classification guide.—An instruction indicating the classification that may 
be assigned to subjects within a specific area of defense activity. 

C. Combat or combat-related operations.—Combat or combat-related operations, 
actual or simulated, relate to military planning, operations, training, communi- 
cations, intelligence, and the logistical support thereof. 

D. Compartmentalization (circulation control).—The rules and regulations 
established by responsible authority to insure that access to classified informa- 
tion will be granted only to trustworthy persons who require such information 
in performance of their official duties and classified information is restricted to 
specific physical confines when feasible. 

E. Document.—As used herein means any recorded information regardless of 
its physical form or characteristics, and includes but is not limited to the fol- 
lowing : 

{[P. 2] 1. Written material whether handwritten, printed, or typed: 

2. All painted, drawn or engraved material ; 

. All sound or voice recordings ; 
All printed photographs and exposed or printed film, still or moving ; and 

5. All reproductions of the foregoing by whatever process. 

F. Formerly restricted data.—Atomie energy information that has been re- 
moved from the restricted data category for military use that can be protected 
as defense information, but that cannot be released to any nation or regional 
defense organization except as provided under section 142d, Atomic Energy Act, 
1954, as amended. 

G. Material——As used herein means any document, product or substance on 
or in which information may be recorded or embodied. 

H. Munitions of war.—Any and all items required for war inclusive of food 
as well as all other supplies and equipment, but exclusive of manpower, are 
classed as munitions of war. 

I. Original classification authority.—Original classification authority is that 
authority required to classify independently any type of material; this contrasts 
with derivative classification authority, which is the authority to classify ma- 
terial created as a result of, in connection with, or in response to other material 
dealing with the same subject which alread bears a classification. 

J. Restricted data (atomic information) .—Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the term “Restricted data” is defined as 
all data concerning (1) design, manufacture or utilization of atomic weapons; 
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(2) the production of special nuclear material ; or 
[P.3] (3) the use of special nuclear material in production of energy, but shal] 
not include data declassified or removed from the restricted data category which 
the Atomic Energy Commission from time to time determines may be published 
without undue risk to the common defense and security. 

K. Technical information.—That which applies to data concerning munitions 
and equipment, engineering performance, instructions on maintenance and 
operation and any descriptive matter or components thereof. This includes 
means of operation, manufacture, use, techniques, and processes. Information 
pertaining to the various sciences which may be employed directly or indirectly 
in warfare are also so classed. Data of a strategic or tactical nature is specifi- 
cally excluded from the meaning of this term. 


PART 2. CLASSIFICATION OF DEFENSE INFORMATION 
I. Scope 

A. It is to be emphasized that the designations “Top secret”, “Secret”, 
“Confidential” (including “Confidential—Modified handling authorized”), may 
only be used in safeguarding official information which requires protection in 
the interests of national defense. Official information not affecting the national 
defense, which pursuant to statutory or constitutional authority may be deemed 
to require protection in the public interest for other reasons, shall be handled 
in accordance with reference (m). 

B. Nothing in this directive shall be deemed to authorize the withholding 
of information, otherwise releasable, because its release might tend to reveal 
administrative error, or inefficiency, or might be embarrassing. 


IT. Overclassification and unnecessary classification 


A. It is essential that the general public be kept informed as to the 
programs and policies of the Department of Defense to the maximum extent 
permitted by considerations of national security. To accomplish this, unneces- 
sary classification or overclassification must be scrupulously avoided. 

[P. 4] B. The Secretaries of the military departments, the Chairman, JCS, 
and the Assistant Secretary 0f Defense Manpower, Personnel and Reserve, will 
take appropriate steps to insure that all personnel of the Department of Defense, 
both military and civilian, are made aware of the importance of avoiding unnec- 
essary classification or overclassification. Responsible authorities at the time 
of signature or approval of any document will carefully review its content in 
light of the category definition of the classification affixed and in all cases in 


which security considerations fail to support fully this classification direct the 
assignment of a lower classification. 


III. Application of policy 


A. Classification guides.—Classification guides shall be used to achieve uni- 
formity in the application of this policy. In every practicable instance, classifica- 
tion guides pertaining to each area of operation, planning, technical development 
or research shall be developed and maintained in current status. The examples 
of classification categories set forth in section IV below shall be the basic guid- 
ance in the preparation of these guides. 

B. Advance security planning.—Advance security planning is an essential part 
of any plan, program, or project wherein security is a major factor. To the 
extent feasible, the responsible official charged with developing any broad plan, 
program, or project in which top secret or secret material is involved will insure 
that arrangements for giving due consideration to security aspects are incorpo- 
rated therein from the beginning. The basic study or project will include appro- 
priate security guidance, which may be included in a special annex, covering 
such points as: 

1. Issuance of guides for the assignment of classification categories to 
various portions of the project, as appropriate. 

2. Requirements for specific special security control measures, including 
stipulations as to the special precautions to be observed and giving the 
maximum amount of guidance to achieve compartmentalization. 

[P. 5] 3. Planning for phased downgrading, declassification, and public 
release of information concerning the project when practicable. 


IV. Classification categories 


A. Top secret.—-Executive Order 10501 specifies that the use of the classifica- 
tion “Top secret” shall be limited to defense information or material which 
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requires the highest degree of protection. The top-secret classification shall 
pe applied only to that information or material the defense aspect of which is 

ramount, and the unauthorized disclosure of which could result in exceptionally 
grave damage to the Nation, such as— 

1. Leading to a definite break in diplomatic relations affecting the defense 
of the United States, an armed attack against the United States or its 
allies, a War; or 

2. The compromise of military or defense plans, or intelligence operations, 
or scientific or technological developments vital to the national defense. 

Examples of the type of material described in subparagraphs 1 and 2 above 
might include the following: 

a. Astrategic plan documenting the overall conduct of a war. 

b. War planning documents which contain worldwide— 

(1) Planning data and assumptions ; 

(2) Wartime planning factors for the use of nuclear weapons; 

(3) Intelligence estimates of enemy capabilities ; 

(4) Force composition and deployment; and 

(5) Real-estate requirements and utilization by geographical area which 
are time phased for a period of months. 

[P. 6] ce. An operations plan either for a single operation or a series of con- 
nected operations containing any of the factors in subparagraph b above, and 
with sortie rates or target data. 

d. A document containing any of the considerations in subparagraph b, above, 
directly related to a top-secret war planning document, the unauthorized dis- 
closure of which standing alone could result in actual compromise of a particular 
top-secret plan. (This does not necessarily include proposed budgets, current 
peacetime deployment of units or munitions, or peacetime manpower and organi- 
zation programs for future years. Normally, such information is too general 
in nature to reveal top-secret plans. ) 

e. Intelligence documents that contain completed intelligence of such scope 
that it reveals a major intelligence production effort on the part of the United 
States and which would permit an evaluation by unauthorized recipients of the 
success attained by, or the capabilities of, the United States intelligence services. 
(Normally, a broad and complete intelligence annex or a summary of similar 
importance. Not a report or a digest of reported items of information, except 
as covered in subparagraph f, below.) 

f. A plan or policy for conducting intelligence or other special operations, and 
information revealing a particular intelligence operation or other special opera- 
tion, provided that the compromise of such plan, policy, or particular operation 
could result in exceptionally grave damage to the Nation—not just to individuals 
or groups of individuals. Intelligence operations may include certain specifically 
designated and controlled collection projects. 

g. Critical information concerning radically new and extremely important 
equipment (munitions of war), such as nuclear weapons, atomic weapons stock- 
pile data, and any other munitions of comparable importance the scientific or 
technological development aspects of which are vital to the national defense. 
(The DOD-AEC classification guide [p. 7] distributed by the Atomic Bnergy 
Commission, applies to restricted data, and also indicates the proper defense 
classification for the same information. ) 

B. Secret.—Executive Order 10501 specifies that the use of the classification 
“Secret” shall be limited to defense information or material the unauthorized 
disclosure of which could result in serious damage to the Nation, such as— 

1. Jeopardizing the international relations of the United States. 

2. Endangering the effectiveness of a program or policy of vital importance 
to the national defense. 

3. Compromising important military or defense plans, scientific or tech- 
nological developments important to national defense. 

4. Revealing important intelligence operations. 

5. Examples of the type of material described in subparagraphs 1 through 
4 above might be the following: 

a. A war plan or a complete plan for a future operation of war not in- 
cluded under top secret, and documents showing the disposition of our forces 
the unauthorized disclosure of which, standing alone, could result in actual 
compromise of such secret plans. 

b. Defense or other military plans not included under top secret or sub- 
paragraph a, above, including certain development and procurement plans 
and programs, but not necessarily including all emergency plans. 
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ce. Specific information which, standing alone, reveals the military capabjjj. 

ties or state of preparedness of the Armed Forces, but not including informa. 
tion the unauthorized disclosure of which could result in compromise of a 
top-secret plan. 

[P. 8] d. Information that reveals the strength of our forces engaged jp 
hostilities ; quantities or nature of their equipment; or the identity or com. 
position of units in an active theater of operations or other geographic areg 
where our forces are engaged in hostilities, except that mailing addregges 
may include organization designations. (During periods of peace, informa. 
tion revealing the strength, identity, composition, or location of units nor. 
mally does not require classification as secret. ) 

e. Intelligence and other information the value of which depends upon 
concealing the fact that the United States possesses it. 

f. Particulars of scientific or research projects which incorporate new 
technological developments or techniques having direct military application 
of vital importance to the national defense. 

g. Specific details or data relating to new material or important modifica. 
tions of material which reveal significant military advances or new tech- 
nological developments having direct military application of vital importance 
to the national defense. 

h. Communications security devices and cryptographic material that 
reveals information of vital importance to the national defense. 

i. Information of vital importance to the national defense concerning spe- 
cific quantities of war reserves. 

C. Confidential—Executive Order 10501 specifies that the use of the classifica- 
tion “Confidential” shall be limited to defense information or material the unan- 
thorized disclosure of which could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the 
Nation. The same limitation applies to the use of “‘Confidential—Modified han- 
dling authorized” as described in these instructions. Examples of the type of 
material described might include the following : 

1. Operational and battle reports which contain information of value to the 
enemy. 

2. Intelligence reports. 

[P. 9]. 3. Military radiofrequency and call-sign allocations of special sig- 
nificance or those which are changed frequently for security reasons. 

4. Devices and material relating to communications security. 

5. Information which indicates strength of our ground, air, and naval forces 
in United States and overseas areas, identity or composition of units, or 
quantity of specific items of equipment pertaining thereto. (During periods 
of peace, a defense classification is not necessarily required, unless such infor- 
mation reflects the overall strength figures or quantities of weapons whose 
characteristics are themselves classified, or additional factors necessitate security 
protection. ) 

6. Documents and manuals containing technical information used for train- 
ing, maintenance, and inspection of classified munitions of war. 

7. Operational and tactical doctrine. 

8. Research, development, production, and procurement of munitions of war. 

9. Mobilization plans. 

10. Personnel security investigations and other investigations which require 
protection against unauthorized disclosure.’ 

11. Matters and documents of a personal and disciplinary nature, the dis- 
closure of which could be prejudicial to discipline and morale of the Armed 
Forces.’ 

12. Documents used in connection with procurement, selection, and promo- 
tions of military personnel, the disclosure of which could violate the integrity 
of the competitive system.’ 

D. Classification of subject or title—Where reference to, or the contents of. 
the subject or title of a classified document originating in the DOD is determined 
to be classified, the classification of such subject or title shall be indicated by 
the appropriate classification designation in parentheses; where such reference 














































1 While in all of the above cases the assignment of “Confidential” must be justified, 
particular care must be exercised with respect to pars. 10, 11, and 12, above, to make certain 
that such matters are assigned to the confidential category only if, in fact, the unauthorized 
disclosure of such information could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation. 
If such information is not [p. 10] strictly defense information but, nevertheless, requires 
protection, it will be safeguarded by the application of the provisions of reference (m). 
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and content is determined to be unclassified, that fact will be indicated in 
parentheses. For these purposes, the initials ‘“T. S.,” “S,” “OC,” or “U” may be 
used where appropriate. 

BE. Classification of compilations of defense information.—Separate sections, 
chapters, or similar components of documents not permanently bound may 
pear different classifications or not be classified. However, compilations of 
items of defense information shall be classified in accordance with the defini- 
tions set forth in paragraphs A, B, and C, above, even though the individual 
classified items may separately bear a lower classification than that warranted 
by the aggregate. 

F. Special procedure for safeguarding certain documents from disclosure to 
foreign nationals—1. a. Classified defense information.—Whenever an originator 
or recipient of classified documents determines that information is contained 
therein which should be withheld from foreign nationals, and the anticipated 
distribution, transmission, or handling by the addressee will make it liable 
to inadvertent disclosure to foreign nationals, he will attach a special handling 
notice to it. The notice may be included in the document if the originator knows 
that the information is not releasable to any foreign government. It should 
read : 


[P. 11] “SpectaL HANDLING REQUIRED Not RELEASABLE TO FOREIGN NATIONALS’ 


“The information contained in the attached document will not be disclosed 
to foreign nationals without express approval of the ———— (director of intelli- 
gence of command concerned). Approval shall refer specifically to this docu- 
ment or to specific information contained therein.” 

b. Atomic-energy information.—In accordance with the provisions of subsec- 
tion 142d of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, the Atomic HKnergy 
Commission may from time to time remove from the restricted-data category such 
data as the Commission and the Department of Defense jointly determine relates 
primarily to the military utilization of atomic weapons and which the Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense jointly determine can be adequately safe- 
guarded as defense information. The act also provides, however, that no such 
data so removed from the restricted-data category shall be transmitted or other- 
wise made available to any nation or regional defense organization, while such 
data remains defense information, except pursuant to an agreement for coopera- 
tion entered into in accordance with subsection 144b, of said act. Therefore, 
information so removed from the restricted-data category and safeguarded as 
defense information in addition to bearing the appropriate classification desig- 
nation pursuant to this directive, shall be marked as follows: “Formerly restricted 
data (handle as restricted data in foreign dissemination, sec. 144b, Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954).” 

[P. 12] 2. General restrictions.—Under no circumstances, however, will classi- 
fied documents not having a special-handling notice attached be released or dis- 
closed to foreign nationals without proper authorization in accordance with 
policies prescribed within the military departments and other agencies of the 
Department of Defense. Special-handling notices will be used solely for the 
purpose of indicating to holders and other handling personnel that the documents 
involved have already been reviewed by the office of origin or other responsible 
authority, and that disclosure to foreign nationals is not authorized. 


[P. 13] PART 8. CLASSIFICATION OF DEFENSE INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH 
COMBAT OR COMBAT-RELATED OPERATIONS 
I, Background 


A considerable volume of defense information classified confidential con- 
cerns military operations related to planning, operations, training, communica- 
tions, and the logical support thereof. This information is connected with 
combat or combat-related operations, and requires the means for transmission 
and safekeeping compatible with the necessary dissemination and use required 
for the proper and effective accomplishment of the mission of the Department of 
Defense. The procedures or transmission and safekeeping of confidential in- 
formation, as set forth in Executive Order 10501, need modification to meet 
the above requirement. Section 14 of the Executive order recognizes the pos- 


1The abbreviated term “Noforn” is authorized for use in lieu of the above special- 
handling notice when the use of this notice is impractical. 
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sible necessity for modification, and authorizes the Secretary of Defense to 
prescribe such regulations as he may consider necessary. 


II. Policy 


A. Pursuant to section 14 of Executive Order 10501, in combat or combat. 
related operations, actual or simulated, the commander of the unit concerneg 
will insure that all classified materials are given the maximum security possible 
under the circumstances. Classified materials will not be taken farther forwarg 
in combat areas than is absolutely necessary. 

B. The provisions of Executive Order 10501 regarding the transmission ang 
safekeeping of defense information classified confidential are modified in ae. 
cordance with the following: 

1. Scope—a. Designation.—Confidential defense information, as described jp 
subparagraph b, below, shall be identified by the term ‘“Confidential—Modifieg 
handling authorized.” 

b. Applicability.—Information so designated is that (1) which pertaing to 
combat or combat-related operations, actual or [p. 14] simulated, and (2) which 
will be adequately protected by the procedures for transmission and safekeeping 
set forth in subparagraph 2, below. Examples of such information might in. 
clude the following: 

(1) Training, field, and technical manuals and related material. 

(2) Photographs, negatives, photostats, diagrams, or material. 

(3) Defense procurement plans, including procurement contracts and related 
matters. 

(4) Communications material and messages. 

(5) Certain documents, regarding engineering plans and design details, com- 
putation, method of processing or assembling, which are essential to the func. 
tioning or use of an article of material. 

(6) Military maps and aerial photography, and related material, which re- 
quire wide dissemination for military purposes. 

(7) Information received from foreign nations under existing international 
exchange of information agreements and policies, and classified restricted by 
them. 

2. Procedures—a. Transmission (Executive Order 10501, sec. 8 (d), modified 
accordingly ).—Documents and material designated ‘“Confidential—Modified 
handling authorized” will normally be transmitted by ordinary mail within the 
United States, but without precluding a more secure means if desired. Outside 
the continental United States, confidential—modified handling authorized de- 
fense material will be [p. 15] transmitted by ordinary first-class mail which is 
under the control of the United States and Canadian Governments, or trans- 
mitted by unaccompanied State Department air or surface pouch under diplo- 
matic seal. Such documents and material will be securely sealed, enclosed, or 
wrapped in a manner and with such materials as will insure arrival at destina- 
tion in good condition. Wrappings or envelopes will bear no markings indica- 
tive of the classification or identification of its contents. The above does not 
preclude a more secure means if desired. 

b. Safekeeping (Executive Order 10501, sec. 6 (b) modified accordingly). — 
Documents and material designated “Confidential—Modified Handling Au- 
thorized” will normally be stored in the same manner as other confidential ma- 
terial. When this is not feasible, such documents and material will be stored 
in a container equipped with a reasonably secure locking device or in any other 
manner determined by proper authority which will afford adequate protection. 
This does not preclude a more secure means of storage if desired. 





[P. 10] PART 4. CONTROL OF CLASSIFIED DEFENSE INFORMATION 


I. Policy 


A. Responsibility —The loss of control over highly classified planning and 
operational docunments can prevent a clear determination of the degree of 
security being obtained or of the extent of possible compromise of classified 
plans and intentions. The conditions contributing mostly to this possible loss 
of control appears to be (1) overclassification, (2) too wide dissemination, and 
(3) loss of accountability. To prevent such conditions the Secretaries of the 
military departments and heads of other Department of Defense activities 
shall prescribe in affirmative and unequivocal language to all personnel under 
their jurisdiction the mandatory requirements of this directive as it applies to— 

1. Rules for proper classification, 


2. Necessity for declassification and downgrading, as appropriate, 
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8. Dissemination, and 
4, Safekeeping. 

B. Disciplinary action.—1. Particular emphasis shall be placed upon the con- 
sequences of unauthorized disclosure of classified information. Instructions 
shall provide for continuity of investigative jurisdiction and review pursuant 
to reference (n) to insure prompt and appropriate disciplinary action regard- 
jess of rank or position. Even where it is impossible to identify the specific in- 
dividual source of an unauthorized disclosure of classified information, disci- 
plinary action is not necessarily precluded. Where the source can be traced to 
4 specific command or office, the commander or official in charge shall be held 
responsible for any derelections or ineffectiveness in the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities in such Manner as may be warranted in the circumstances. 

[P. 17] 2. Similar emphasis shall be placed on the necessity of preventing 
oyerclassification and to adherence to departmental policies on review of classi- 
fied material for downgrading and declassification. 


[l. Procedures 


A. Authority to classify—.1. Except as stated herein, original classification 
authority for assignment of the top-secret classification may not be delegated, 
and shall be limited to 

a. The Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense. 

b. The Secretaries, Under Secretaries, and Assistant Secretaries of the 
military departments, 

e. The Chairman and members of Joint Chiefs of Staff (including the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps) and the directors of its subordinate 
agencies, including the commanders of commands established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

d. The Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the General Counsel, OSD. 

e. The Assistants to the Secretary of Defense. 

f. The directors of research and development programs, including the 
chiefs of the technical services or bureaus, the Chief, Armed Forces Spe- 
cial Weapons Project, his deputies, and commanders of AFSWP commands 
or facilities, as designated by the service Secretaries concerned or by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Research and Engineering). 

g. The chiefs of the military services and the chiefs of their headquarters 
staff elements responsible for the development of strategie and operational 
plans that meet the requirements for top-secret classification, as designated 
by the Secretary concerned. 

[?. 18] h. The commanders of major field and fleet commands or forces 
(including the Commandant of the Coast Guard when acting as part of the 
Navy, the commanders of naval sea frontiers, and commandants of naval 
districts) as designated by the service Secretary concerned. 

2. Derivative classification authority for assignment of top-secret classi- 
fication shall be granted by those officials designated in paragraph 1 above to 
subordinate commanders or heads of subordinate echelons only in those in- 
stances where the use of the top-secret classification is required to respond to 
acommunication that necessitates a top-secret response. 

3. The original classification authority for assignment of the secret classi- 
fication shall, in addition to those officials designated in paragraph 1 above, be 
limited to 

a. Directors or chiefs of headquarters staff divisions of the military depart- 
ments, major field commanders and heads of their staff sections, and com- 
manders of major subordinate elements designated by the major field com- 
manders. 

b. Directors of offices in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and of offices 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretaries of the military departments. 

¢. Chiefs of technical services or bureaus and designated heads of their major 
headquarters staff sections. 

d. Heads of independent agencies not falling within the scope of a through ec 
above, as designated by the Secretary concerned. 

e. Heads of major subordinate elements of commands established by the 
JCS. 

In designating subordinate echelons, such designations will be limited to those 
persons whose functional requirements clearly demonstrate a real necessity for 
them to exercise original classification authority for secret. 


69222—58—pt. 13 —15 
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4. The original classification authority for assignment of the confidentig) 
classification, including “Confidential—Modified Handling Authorized” may he 
delegated by those [p. 19] officials designated in subparagraphs 1 and 38 above 
who will limit the exercise of this authority as severely as is consistent with the 
orderly and expeditious transaction of official business. 

B. Preparation.—-At the time of issuance (signature) of any document which 
qualifies for assignment to the top-secret or secret category, the signature 
authority will insure— 

1. That all preliminary drafts, stenographic notes, and working papers 
used during the preparation of the document, which are not required for 
retention, are destroyed in accordance with appropriate regulations. 

2. That all formal papers of a classified nature relating to the coordi. 
nation of the document or other aspects of its preparation which require 
retention are itemized, assembled into a single file, and forwarded for 
custody to the official files of the preparing agency. 

C. Reproduction.—At the time of issuance (signature) of any document 
which qualifies for assignment to the top-secret category, the signature author- 
ity will insure that each copy of the document is serially numbered for ae- 
counting purposes and contains a notation, substantially in one of the follow- 
ing forms: 

1. Reproduction of this document in whole or in part is prohibited except 
with permission of the issuing office, or higher authority. 

2. Reproduction of paragraph(s)——— of this document is prohibited ex- 
cept with permission of the issuing office, or higher authority. 

D. Accountability —In addition to the maintenance of top-secret control 
ledgers and classified document logs within offices, each originator or holder of 
a top-secret document will keep a record, by [p. 20] document title, name, and 
date, of all individuals, including stenographic and clerical personnel, who are 
afforded access to information contained in the document. Upon dispatch or 
transfer of the document from control of an office, these records will be filed 
locally for a period of 1 year or such longer period as deemed necessary by ap- 
propriate authority. Accountability of secret and confidential documents will 
be maintained in such manner as prescribed by the Secretaries of the military 
departments; Chairman, JCS; and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power, Personnel, and Reserve). 


III. Dissemination 


A. General—1. The dissemination of classified defense information will be 
limited strictly to those persons whose official duties require knowledge or pos- 
session thereof. Responsibility for- determining whether a_ person’s. official 
duties require that he possess or have access to any element or item of clas- 
sified defense information and whether he is authorized to receive it rests upon 
each individual who has possession, knowledge, or command control of the in- 
formation involved and not upon the prospective recipient. These principles are 
equally applicable if the prospective recipient is an organization entity in- 
cluding commands, other Federal agencies, a foreign government, or an in- 
dividual. 

2. Properly classified top-secret information, whenever severable from lower 
classified portion, will be accorded separate distribution on a considerably more 
selective and limited basis than the balance of the document. 

3. All individuals having knowledge of Department of Defense information 
classified as top secret will be identifiable at all times. If dissemination is ap- 
proved to activities outside the Department of Defense or to a foreign govern- 
ment, the recipients of top-secret documents will be similarly identifiable. In 
addition, the office of issuance of the top-secret document will be informed of 
this outside dissemination. 

4. Debriefing of civilians leaving Department of Defense employment, or leay- 
ing the employment of Department of Defense contractors having classified 
contracts, must [p. 21] incorporate positive instructions against unlawful dis- 
closures of classified information. Similar positive procedures are required in 
the cases of military personnel retiring and separating from the service. 

B. To Congress.—Dissemination of classified defense information to Congress, 
its committees, members, and staff representatives shall be in accordance with 
reference (0). 

C. To the Government Printing Office—In order to efficiently utilize the most 
appropriate Government facilities for large-scale reproduction of Department of 
Defense printed materials, arrangements have been made with the Government 
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printing Office whereby material of all classifications may be processed by that 
facility. The specific conditions under which classified defense information is 
disseminated to the Government Printing Office are set forth in the Department 
of Defense-Government Printing Office security agreement, appendix (2). 

D. To representatives of the General Accounting Office.—The Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States has agreed to the procedures set forth in this section. 
Therefore, representatives of the General Accounting Office, pursuant to the re- 
quirements set forth in appendix (3), may be granted access to classified defense 
information originated by and in the possession of organizations of the Depart- 
ment of Defense when all of the following conditions have been met: : 

1. Establishment of the need-to-know requirement.—Appendix (3) provides 
general guidance in this respect. It is considered that in a majority of instances 
where General Accounting Office personnel will be performing audits, surveys, 
examinations, and investigations they ordinarly will not have need for access 
to classified defense information. 

[p. 22] a. Access to sensitive areas of classified defense information.—There 
should be no frequent need for personnel of the General Accounting Office to in- 
quire into such sensitive areas as plans or policies which are the basis for deter- 
mination of requirements concerning the number and disposition of units, arma- 
ment of units, numbers of personnel, etc. When such needs do arise, the General 
Accounting Office will make arrangements for access with the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Military Department or head of other Department of Defense agency 
involved. 

pb. Access to other areas of classified defense information.—The echelon for 
determination as to whether the need-to-know requirement has been met for ac- 
cess to other areas of classified defense information shall be prescribed by the 
Secretaries of the Military Departments and heads of other Department of De- 
fense agencies for their respective areas of jurisdiction. However, if any ques- 
tions arise as to classified defense information falling within the need-to-know 
area which cannot be settled locally, provided local determination has been au- 
thorized, they will be forwarded to the Secretary of the Military Department or 
to the head of other Department of Defense agency involved for settlement. 

2. Certification of the degree of security clearance granted and the basis for 
such clearance by one of the officials listed in appendix (3).—This certification 
will be made direct to the Department of Defense organization or installation be- 
ing visited. A copy of the certification will be furnished as follows: 

a. For visits involving the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff: Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller). 

b. For visits to organizations of the Department of the Army: Comptroller of 
the Army. 

[P.23] c. For visits to organizations of the Department of the Navy: 
Comptroller of the Navy. 

d. For visits to organizations of the Department of the Air Force: Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Comptroller, Headquarters, United States Air Force. 

The General Accounting Office has adopted Department of Defense standards 
for granting personnel security clearances. 

3. Identificavion of General Accounting Office personnel by credential cards or 
personal recognition.—The official credential cards issued by the General Ac- 
counting Office to its personnel are acceptable for identification purposes. 

4, Additional safeguards.—a. The Comptroller General has agreed to hold each 
individual of the General Accounting Office to whom classified information is 
disclosed personally responsible for its proper safeguarding. 

b. The Comptroller General has agreed to establish a system for insuring 
the proper safeguarding of classified matter received, at least equal to that pre- 
scribed in Executive Order 10501, and has agreed to obtain prior approval from 
the cognizant military department or other Department of Defense agency having 
cognizance in the matter under consideration before dissemination outside the 
General Accounting Office. 


[P. 24] PART 5. PROTECTION OF INFORMATION RECEIVED FROM INTERNATIONAL SOURCES 
I, General procedures 

Section 3 (e) of Executive Order 10501 requires that defense information of 
a classified nature furnished to the United States by a foreign government or 
international organization shall be assigned a Classification which will assure 
a degree of protection equivalent to our greater than that required by the gov- 
erhment or international organization which furnished the information. The 
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detailed procedures for the protection of information received from international} 
sources are set forth in other directives relating to the specific source of the 
information concerned. 


Il. Use of “confidential-modified handling authorized” 

Information received from NATO, SEATO, or the Baghdad Pact Organization 
or friendly foreign nations and classified “Restricted” by them shall be designated 
‘“Confidential-modified handling authorized” in accordance with part 3 of these 
instructions. 


[P. 25] PART 6, SECURITY OF CLASSIFIED COMMUNICATIONS INFORMATION 
I. General policy 


Classified communications information shall be safeguarded in accordance 
with the provisions of other directives relating to specific measures beyond that 
required for routine protection of classified material. 

II, Cryptographic security of “Restricted-security information” 

In order to preserve and maintain cryptographic security as required by title 18, 
United States Code, section 798, as added by subsection 24 (a) act of October 31, 
1951 (65 Stat. 719). 

A. All material directly related to cryptographic systems which was previously 
classified ““Restricted-security information” is upgraded to “Confidential.” In 
this regard, where the provisions of part 3 of these instructions qualify, the 
term “Confidential-modified handling authorized” may be used. 

B. All messages previously classified “Restricted-security information” are 
upgraded to “Confidential” or “Confidential-modified handling authorized.” Such 
messages shall be reviewed and, where possible, shall be declassified after appro- 
priate processing. 

III. Code words 


A. In order to insure maximum security concerning intentions and to safe- 
guard information pertaining to classified military plans or operations, certain 
words selected from those listed in JANAP 299 may be given a classified mean- 
ing by proper authority. 

B. The instructions contained in appendix (4) regarding the use of code words 
will be the policy applicable within the Department of Defense. 


[P. 26] PART 7. PROTECTION OF RESTRICTED DATA (ATOMIC ENERGY INFORMATION) 
I. Safeguarding 

The Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission have mv- 
tually agreed that: 

A. The Department of Defense will assume responsibility for the safeguarding 
of restricted data in accordance with the requirements of Executive Order 10501 
and the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, and for further dissemination 
of it to employees of the Department and its contractor organizations after it 
has been initially furnished to them. 

B. The Department of Defense will assume responsibility for insuring that 
restricted data made available pursuant to regulations implementing the provi- 
sions of section 143, Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, will not be dis- 
seminated outside of the Department and its contractor organizations as set forth 
in the Armed Forces Industrial Security Regulation except to persons cleared 
hy the Atomic Energy Commission, or to any nations or regional defense organi- 
zations except pursuant to agreements for cooperation, entered into in accordance 
with the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

IT. Dissemination of restricted data by Department of Defense 

A. The procedures, regulations and eligibility requirements relating to the 
dissemination of restricted data are set forth in reference (p). 

B. It should be noted that while classified atomic information may be removed 
from the “Restricted data” category, unless declassified upon removal there- 
from, it must still be protected as classified defense information, and specially 
marked and restricted in its dissemination in accordance with part 2, section IV, 
F, 1, b of these instructions. Such information relates primarily to the military 


utilization of atomic weapons and can be identified by reference to current 
AEC-DOD classification guides. 
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[P. 27] PART 8. CLASSIFICATION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


]. Classification of aerial photography 

A. Scope.—1. As used herein, aerial photography is divided into three types: 

a. Photography of the United States, its Territories and possessions. 

pb. Photography of leased bases, United States controlled bases, and occupied 
territory. 

e. Photography of other foreign areas. 

9, Photography which is considered to be “intelligence information” will be 
classified in accordance with the general requirement for protecting such informa- 
tion and the means of acquisition thereof. 

B. Policy.—1. Except as provided in subparagraph 2 below only those aerial 
photographs of the type described in A 1 a which reveal classified features of 
military equipment or any other classified object or item or activities requiring 
security protection, will be classified. In adopting this policy, consideration has 
peen given to the lack of ability to control aerial photography of areas because of 
commercial and civilian flying, the requirements by nonmilitary agencies and 
individuals for much of the photography now classified, and the fact that protec- 
tion is sought primarily for activities conducted upon or in areas rather than for 
the areas themselves. Photographs requiring classification under the provisions 
of this policy will be assigned the least restrictive classification consistent with 
the proper protection of the information revealed. 

2. Aerial photographs of the type described in A 1 a may be classified by the 
Military Department having [p. 28] jurisdiction whenever the photography war- 
rants security protection. For this purpose, each Military Department will 
determine and specify those areas of interest within which it will require security 
review. Aerial photography made within areas so specified will be submitted to 
the service concerned, and will be reviewed and classified according to content as 
provided for in 1 above. Pending review and final classification by the Service 
concerned, all photographs taken in the area will bear an interim classification 
to be assigned by the Department designating the area as one requiring review. 

3. Aerial photographs of the type described in A 1 b will be classified by the 
Department responsible for its procurement, only as indicated below : 

a. As provided for in 1 and 2 above. 

b. When a governmental agreement under which such photography is procured 
requires security protection of the product thereof. 

c. When it is necessary to protect the source of the photography or to protect 
the fact that the photography exists and is in the possession of the United States. 

4. Aerial photographs of the type described in A 1 ¢ above will be classified as 
indicated below: 

a. When a governmental agreement under which such photography is procured 
requires security protection of the product thereof, or 

b. When it is necessary to protect the source of the photography or to protect 
the fact that the photography exists and is in possession of the United States. 

ce. Photography of foreign territory taken during wartime shall be considered 
as intelligence information. 

[P. 29] 5. The determination of the extent of control necessary to maintain the 
security sought by the classification of aerial photography within areas, as de- 
scribed in subparagraphs 2 and 3 a above, shall rest with the department con- 
cerned. In making its determination, the department shall consider the 
following factors: 

a. The existence of legislative acts, Executive orders or Department of Defense 
directives prohibiting photography of the area concerned. 

b. All other means of effecting control over aerial photography of the area, 
and the desirability of employing such means, including, but not limited to, 

(1) Concealment. 
(2) Notice to public regarding prohibited areas. 
(8) Coordinated military defense of the area. 

ce. The ability of a potential enemy to obtain from other sources the informa- 
tion sought to be protected by the imposition of classification. 

6. Whenever classification is imposed on aerial photography within areas as 
provided in 2 and 3 a above, the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, will be 
furnished a description of the areas and the interim classification assigned, 
for inclusion in the consolidated map and list provided for in paragraph F below. 

©. Authority to classify Authority to classify aerial photography lies with 
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the department having primary interest in the information revealed in the photo. 
graphs, coordinating, as necessary, with any other department having an interest 
therein. The authority to classify aerial photography may be delegated, ag 
desired by the departments. Regrading or declassification may be accomplisheg 
only by the United States agency or military department responsible for its 
original classification, or higher authority. 

[P. 30] D. Classification—Except for photography classified in accordance 
with governmental agreements or as prescribed in paragraph A 2 above and ip 
paragraph H below, the degree of classification assigned to any aerial photog. 
raphy requiring security protection will be in accordance with policy prescribed 
herein and the current Department of Defense definitions of security claggj. 
fication categories. 

E. Use of concealment,—lIt is considered that more effective protection can be 
afforded activities or material which require protection by means of concealment 
in addition to the application of security classification as prescribed in this policy, 
Therefore, departments concerned will take all steps necessary and practical 
to insure the maximum concealment from aerial observation of those activities 
and material which should be protected. 

F. Map and list of classified areas.—1. The Department of the Air Force wi} 
maintain a consolidated list and map for the information and guidance of depart- 
ments and agencies concerned showing approved areas requiring security review 
of aerial photography furnished in accordance with paragraph B 6 above, and 
classified areas referred to in paragraph H below. 

2. Revision to such consolidated list and map will be published by the Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, as changes are made therein. 

G. Aerial photography of installations or areas under the control of other 
United States governmental agencics.—Aerial photography of the installations 
or areas under the control of other United States governmental agencies, classi- 
fication of which is required by the agency having jurisdiction, will be classified 
in accordance with the classification designated by such agency. Downgrading 
or declassification, as warranted, may be accomplished only after approval of the 
agency responsible for the installation or area. A list of all such areas or instal- 
lations, the exact area covered, agency responsible, and, when [P. 31] appropriate, 
classification of photography of such areas will be included in the consolidated 
list provided in paragraph F above. 
































II. PHOTOGRAPHING OR SKETCHING VITAL INSTALLATIONS OR EQUIPMENT DURING FBI 
INVESTIGATIONS 


A. Background.—1. Section 795 of title 18, United States Code, provides that 
photographs or sketches of vital military and naval installations or equipment 
shall not be made except with the express permission of the commanding officer 
or higher authority. Executive Order 10104, issued by the President on February 
1, 1950, defines certain vital military and naval installations and equipment as 
requiring protection against the general dissemination of information relative 
thereto. 

2. It is possible that occasions could arise wherein the urgency or particular 
factors of an FBI investigation, which urgency or factors could not be previously 
anticipated, prevents the obtaining of the authority and permission contem- 
plated by section 795 or title 18, United States Code. 

B. Policy.—Where the urgency or particular factors of an FBI investigation, 
which urgency or factors could not be previously anticipated, prevents the obtain- 
ing of the authority and permission contemplated by section 795 of title 18, 
United States Code, such photographs or sketches of vital military and naval 
installations and equipment as are required for that investigation may be made 
by the FBI agents involved in such investigations. Such photographs and 
sketches must, however, be submitted at the earliest appropriate time to the 
commanding officer or higher authority for review in accordance with section 
795 of title 18, United States Code. 
























App. (2), Encl.1 
5200.1, July 8, 57 


[P. 1] DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE AGREEMENT 


This agreement between the Department of Defense and the Government 
Printing Office governs the security measures employed by the Government 
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printing Office, including all facilities thereof, for insuring the safeguarding of 
dassified information released to it by Department of Defense activities for 
reproduction. ' 

It is essential that certain security measures be taken by the Public Printer to 
assure the Department of Defense that classified information released to the 
Government Printing Office by the Department of Defense and its activities is 
peing safeguarded in accordance with the provisions of Executive Order 10501: 
Safeguarding Official Information in the Interests of the Defense of the United 
States and Executive Order 10450: Security Requirements for Government 
Employment. Accordingly, the following employment practices and operating 
procedures for handling such classified information by the Public Printer are 
hereby agreed to: 

SECTION I 


General requirements 

The Public Printer shall: 

a. Be responsible for safeguarding all Department of Defense classified in- 
formation released to him and shall determine which of his employees require 
possession of, or access to, the information, and shall not supply or disclose 
such information to any unauthorized person. No classified information shall 
be disseminated outside the Government Printing Office without authority 
of the Department of Defense activity whose information is involved ; 

b. Determine the trustworthiness of employees in accordance with Executive 
Order 10450 as amended and issue appropriate clearances prior to permitting 
access to classified information. Further, such employees will have access to 
material on a need-to-know basis and only to the extent of their clearances. He 
shall maintain a current record of all employees who have access to classified 
information, indicating the degree of clearance and the date clearance was 
granted ; 

e. Provide suitable physical protective measures for safeguarding classified 
information in accordance with Executive Order 10501. These physical security 
controls shall include but not be limited to receiving, handling, transmission, 
storage, area controls, and visitor control procedures ; 

d. Not contract with industry for the reproduction of Department of Defense 
classified information except as specifically approved by the activity whose 
classified information is involved ; and 

e. Distribute and transmit Department of Defense classified information 
in accordance with specific instructions provided by the activity whose infor- 
mation is involved. 

[p. 2] SECTION II 


Inspections 


The Department of Defense, upon appropriate coordination with the Public 
Printer, shall have the right to inspect at reasonable intervals the procedures, 
methods, and facilities utilized in complying with the requirements of the pro- 
visions of this agreement. 

SECTION III 


Prior agreements 


This agreement supersedes all other agreements, understandings and repre- 
sentations with respect to the safeguarding of classified information, entered 
into between the Public Printer and the Department of Defense (including the 
three military departments). This shall not include agreements, understanding 
and representation contained in contracts for the furnishing of supplies and 
services to the Department of Defense heretofore entered into between the 
Public Printer and activities of the Department of Defense. 


SECTION IV 
Security-costs 


This agreement does not obligate the Department of Defense funds, and the 
Department of Defense shall not be liable for any costs or claims of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office arising out of this agreement or instructions issued here- 
under. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have executed this agreement as of 
June 26, 1956. 
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The United States of America. 
See notations A and B below. 
By FREDERICK W. BAUMANN, Jr., By (Signed) JEroME D. Fenton, 
Government Printing Office. Department of Defense, 
This agreement is executed with the understanding that: 
A. The first paragraph does not include our GPO-Department of State 
Service Office, which is under the control securitywise of the Atomic Energy 
i Commission and the Central Intelligence Agency ; 
B. Section IV: Security Costs, does not release the Department of De. 


fense from obligations of surcharges placed against each job for the specia) 
handling required of security work. 











F. W. B.. 
JUNE 26, 1956. 


APPENDIX (2) 


App. (8), Enel. 1 
5200.1, July 8, 57 


[P. 1] Auprir ACTIVITIES OF THE GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


There appears to be a general need for better understanding on the part of 
many elements of the Department of Defense not directly engaged in financial 
management regarding the role of the General Accounting Office with respect 
to activities of this Department. 

As an agent of the legislative branch of the Government, the Comptroller 
General has from time to time been given extremely broad statutory authority 
to review the activities of executive agencies. Important among the various 
statutes are sections 312 (a) and 313 of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
section 206 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, section 206 (c) of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, and, most recently, 
sections 111 (d) and 117 (a) of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act 
of 1950. 

Since initiation of the joint accounting program by the Comptroller General, 
the Bureau of the Budget, and the Treasury Department, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has adopted a progressively greater cooperative and constructive approach 
to the carrying out of his audit responsibilities. The result, in a majority of 
instances of inadequacies in accounting and internal control, has been correction 
of the deficiencies through cooperation with the agency staffs rather than mere 
reporting thereof to the Congress. This is a desirable procedure. 

In carrying out its audit responsibilities, the General Accounting Office is 
departing as rapidly as practicable from the centralized and detailed examina- 
tion of vouchers and is beginning to use a so-called comprehensive audit approach, 
The comprehensive audit is performed as nearly as may be at the site of opera- 
tions. Its scope covers the agency and its activities as a whole and the extent 
of detailed examination work is determined by the adequacy of the management 
control exercised. Thus, an important initial element of this approach is an 
evaluation of the internal or management controls surrounding each activity. 
The survey of management controls will consist of obtaining and evaluating 
information as to the history, purpose, authorities, organization, activities, 
policies, and procedures of an agency, together with a review of its operating 
results. Essentially the objectives of this work are to determine (1) What the 
agency is supposed to do and how it does it, and (2) the degree to which the 
agency exercises effective control over its resources and activities. In order 
to test the effectiveness of internal control, it will be necessary to perform various 
audit steps such as reviewing, analyzing, and testing accounting data, property 
records, budgetary statements, and other supporting evidence covering program 
operations, including nonappropriated fund activities which are carried on as 
a direct or quasi-official responsibility of the department concerned. 

[P. 2] The comprehensive audit program is carried out by the Defense 
Accounting and Auditing Division of the General Accounting Office: however, 
inspections and special investigations performed by the Office of Investigations 
of that Office are closely related to the comprehensive audit program. The 
Comptroller General’s overall objective in the field of accounting systems devel- 
opment also is coordinated with the comprehensive audit program and is carried 
out by the Accounting System Division of the General Accounting Office. All 


of these activities can contribute much to improvement of our systems of account- 
ing and internal control. 
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The Comptroller General recognizes that the primary responsibility for 
establishing and maintaining adequate systems of accounting and internal con- 
trol rests with the agencies themselves. As we within the Military Establish- 
ment improve internal controls and extend internal auditing, the General 
Accounting Office anticipates that its activities can be reduced considerably, 
Bren without this incentive, the establishment of such controls is required from 
the standpoint of good management practice by the Budget and Accounting 
Procedures Act of 1950, and by the National Security Act, as amended. 

Representatives of the Comptroller General, as indicated in the attached list, 
should be given full cooperation at all levels in the course of their work, and 
reports thereon should receive adequate and prompt attention. 


[P. 1] LIST OF GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE OFFICIALS AUTHORIZED TO CERTIFY 
SECURITY CLEARANCES 


Accounting and auditing organizations: 
Directors 
Deputy Directors 
Associate Directors 
Assistant Directors 
Regional managers 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Oreg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Director, Claims Division 
Director, European Branch 
Director, Far East Branch 
Director, Division of Personnel (or the Acting Director in the absence of the 
Director ) 
Director, Transportation Division 


[P. 1] Poticy AND PROCEDURE GOVERNING USE or Cops Worps 


1. Purpose 


The purpose of these instructions is to prescribe policy and procedure con- 
cerning the use of code words within the Department of Defense. 


2. Definitions 


a. Code words.—A “code word” is a word selected from those listed in JANAP 
299 and assigned a classified meaning by proper authority to insure maximum 
security concerning intentions and to safeguard information pertaining to mili- 
tary plans or operations Classified as “Confidential” or higher. 

b. Inactive code word—An “inactive code word” is a classified code word 
which has been placed in use but which is subsequently replaced by another code 
word having the same meaning. 

c. Obsolete code word.—A classified word assigned to a plan or operation which 
has been discontinued, or completed, and not replaced by a similar plan or opera- 
tion, whenever the meaning for securitv reasons cannot be declassified. 

d. Canceled code word.—A declassified code word assigned to a plan or opera- 
tion which has been discontinued or completed and which no longer requires 
a minimum security classification of “Confidential.” 
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e. Nickname.—A name consisting of two separate words, neither of which ap- 
pear in JANAP 299 and neither of which will be a word similar to such words 
as project, exercise, operation, etc., used to designate an unclassified meanj 
and employed for administrative convenience, for morale or public-relations 
purposes. 


f. Using agency.—The agency to which a code word is allocated for use and 
which assigns to the word a classified meaning. 



































8. Allocation of code words 








a. The Secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, is responsible for the allocation of 
code words or blocks of code words from JANAP 299 to agencies of the De. 
partment of Defense. 

[P. 2] b. Agencies of the Department of Defense will request from the Seere. 
tary, Joint Intelligence Group, such allocation of code words as they require. 
Recipient agencies may reissue code words within their organization in accord- 
ance with agency policies and procedures, subject to applicable rules set forth 
herein. 









































4. Assignment of classified meanings to code words 


a. All code words placed in use within the Department of Defense will be ge- 
lected from JANAP 299. 

b. The agency resonsible for the development of a plan or execution of an opera- 
tion will be responsible for determining whether to assign a code word and a 
classified meaning in connection therewith. 

ce. Agencies contemplating making use of code words are cautioned against 
employing such words except to provide for maximum security on a continuing 
basis. Code words will be placed in use for the following purposes only: 

(1) To designate a classified military plan or operation; 

(2) To designate geographic locations in conjunction with plans or operations 
referred toin (1) above; and 

(3) To conceal intentions in discussions and messages or other documents 
pertaining to plans, operations, or geographic locations referred to in (1) and 
(2) above. 

d. The agency placing a code word in use will assign to that word a specific 
meaning classified “Top Secret,” “Secret” or “Confidential,” commensurate with 
military security requirements. Code words will not be used to cover unclassi- 
fied meanings. 

e. The classified meaning of a code word will be limited to information indi- 
cating the nature of a specified plan or operation or the relationship thereto 
of geographic locations. The assigned meaning need not in all cases be classi- 
fied as high as the classification assigned to the plan or operation as a whole. 

f. Code words should be selected by each using agency in such manner that 
the word used does not suggest the nature of its meaning. 

g. A code word should not be used repeatedly for similar purposes; i. e. if the 
initial phase of an operation is designated ‘‘Meaning,” succeeding phases should 
not be designated “Meaning II’ and “Meaning III,” but should have different 
code words. 












































































































































[P. 3] h. Bach agency will establish its own policies and procedures for the 
control and initial assignment of classified meanings to code words subject to 
applicable rules set forth herein. 


























5. Notification of assignment and dissemination of code words and meanings 

a. Upon assignment of a classified meaning to a code word, the using agency 
will promptly notify the Secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, of the fact of 
assignment, indicating the word and its classification, and the dissemination 
required when appropriate. Similar notification will be made when any changes 
occur, such as the substitution of a new word for one previously placed in use. 
Dissemination of the code word and its meaning to other agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense will be made by the Secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, at the 
request of the using agency. 

b. The using agency is responsible for the dissemination to activities within 
its jurisdiction of code words and their meanings. It is also responsible for 
determining the dissemination to be made to other agencies, but such dissemina- 
tion will be made through the Secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, whenever time 
permits. Using agencies will promptly advise the Secretary, Joint Intelligence 
Group, of the fact whenever it discloses directly to an organization or office of 
another agency a code word and the meaning thereof. 
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¢, Bach agency having a planning, administrative, or operational responsibility 
to fulfill in connection with a classified meaning received from another agency 
will be responsible for disseminating the classified meaning and the related code 
word to activities under its jurisdiction as it deems essential, commensurate with 
security requirements, but will not initially furnish the meaning to any other 
agency without the approval of the original using agency. 

qd. An agency receiving a classified meaning and its related code word from 
another agency for information and record purposes and having no responsibility 
for action in connection therewith will make no internal dissemination of the 
meaning outside the office responsible for maintaining records of code words for 
the receiving agency unless authorized by the original using agency. 

e, When a meaning has not been furnished an agency for a code word contained 
in documents or messages received, and the agency considers that it requires 
knowledge of the meaning, this information may be requested from the office 
maintaining records of code words within the agency, submitting reasons therefor. 

f. When a word which has been assigned a special meaning is furnished by a 
governmental agency outside the Department of Defense for use and dissemina- 
tion within the Department of [P. 4] Defense, recipients will be advised that 
the word originated outside the Department of Defense and is not subject to 
Department of Defense policy regarding the use of code words. However, such 
a word shall be safeguarded in accordance with the classification assigned thereto 
py the originating agency. 

6. Classification, downgrading, and declassification 

a. During the development of a plan or the planning of an operation by the 
headquarters of the using agency, the code word and its meaning will have the 
same classification. When dissemination of the plan to other agencies or to 
subordinate echelons of the using agency is required, the using agency may 
downgrade the primary code word and such code words as are assigned to 
geographic locations in conjunction therewith below the classification assigned 
to their meanings in order to facilitate additional planning, implementation, and 
execution by such other agencies or echelons. Code words in use or obsolete 
code words will not be downgraded below “Confidential,” will retain their classi- 
fication, and be safeguarded accordingly until the classification of their related 
meanings is canceled. 

b. A code word which is replaced by another code word due to the compromise 
or suspected compromise of the security of information connecting it with its 
assigned meaning, or for any other reason, will be carried as an “inactive code 
word” on the records of all agencies concerned and will retain its classification 
until its original related meaning has been declassified. 

ec. When a plan or operation is discontinued or completed, and is not replaced 
by a similar plan or operation but the meaning cannot for security reasons be 
declassified, the code word assigned thereto will be declared obsolete. 

d. In every case whenever a code word in current use is employed, or an 
inactive or obsolete code word is referred to in written documents, the security 
classification of the code word will be placed in parentheses immediately following 
the code word, i. e., “Label (Confidential) .” 

e. When the meaning of a code word no longer requires a classification, the 
using agency will cancel the classification of both the meaning and the code 
word, including inactive and obsolete code words. 

f. Immediately upon changing the classification of the code word or its 
meaning or canceling the classification of a code word and its meaning, the 
using agency will notify the Secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, and all activities 
concerned within its own jurisdiction. The Secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, 
will inform all other agencies concerned of the action taken. 

7. Security practices 

a. Each agency will take positive action to insure that personnel [P. 5] under 
its jurisdiction who receive knowledge of code words or the meanings of code 
words are informed of security measures necessary for their protection. 

b. During discussions involving details of a classified plan or operation which 
reveal a classified meaning, the use of the related code word will be avoided 
unless all personnel present or within hearing also require knowledge of the code 
word. Likewise, whenever a code word is used during discussions, disclosure of 
information indicating the related meaning will be avoided unless all personnel 
present or within hearing also require knowledge of the meaning. 

ce. The meaning of a code word will be used in a message or other document 
together with the code word only when it is absolutely essential to do so. Code 
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words may be used in correspondence or other documents forwarded to addressees 
who may or may not have knowledge of the meaning, but in all cases the code 
word will be employed in a document for purposes of concealment only. If the 
context of a document contains, for example, detailed instructions or similar 
information which indicates the purpose or nature of the related meaning, the 
assigned code word should not be used. 

d. In handling correspondence pertaining to code words and their meanin 
care should be used to avoid bringing the code words and their meanings together. 
They should be handled in separate card files, catalogs, indexes, or lists, enveloped 
separately and dispatched at different times so that they do not travel through 
mail or courier channels together. 

e. A document containing a code word in use will be classified confidential op 
higher in accordance with the highest classification assigned to information cop. 
tained therein on the same basis as any other document which requires security 
protection. In no event, however, will the classification of the document be lower 
than the classification of the code word. 

f. In view of the classification assigned thereto, code words will not be used 
for addresses, return addresses, shipping designators, file indicators, call signs, 
identification signals, or for other similar purposes. 

g. The use of an inactive or obsolete code word for the purpose of referring 
to the classified meaning originally assigned to it is prohibited. Documents, 
including correspondence, containing a code word need not be revised or amended, 
but after receiving notice that the status of a code word has been changed to 
“inactive” or “obsolete” offices will promptly discontinue use of the word. Cor. 
respondence between offices concerned with the substitution of new words for 
old code words will be specific as to the inactive status of the old word. 

[p. 6] h. The use of a declassified code word, standing alone, to represent or 
to substitute for its original meaning is prohibited. After declassification of a 
code word, reference to such word may be made in documents pertaining to the 
related plan or operation provided the text shows clearly that the word is no 
longer in use to represent a classified meaning. 

i. A permanent record of all code words placed in use will be maintained by 
the secretary, Joint Intelligence Group. A code word which has been placed in 
use and subsequently declassified will be reallocated to a using agency only at 
the discretion of the secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, at such time as he may 
consider that such reallocation and the assignment of a new meaning will not 
result in administrative confusion or loss of security concerning the new meaning. 


8. Compromise 


a. Whenever the security of information connecting a code word in use with 
its classified meaning is compromised, the using agency will substitute a new 
code word for the cld one immediately and change the status of the old word 
to “inactive.” 

b. Using agencies may also substitute new code words for code words in use, 
changing the status of the latter to “inactive,” at their discretion whenever com- 
promise of the security of information connecting the current code word with its 
meaning is suspected or anticipated due to excessive dissemination or for any 
other reason. 

e. Reports submitted to the secretary, Joint Intelligence Group, showing the 
substitution of new code words for old code words will contain a statement 
explaining the reason for the substitution. For this purpose, the following terms 
may be used, whichever may be appropriate: “compromised”, “compromise sus- 
pected”, “excessive dissemination”. 

d. The agency having knowledge of the compromise or suspected compromise 
of classified information pertaining to code words by personnel under its jurisdic- 
tion, or having reason to believe that its personnel were involved in connection 
therewith, will make an investigation of the circumstances, fix responsibility for 
the compromise, and take such corrective action as may be necessary. 


UxHIBIT X-—C 
[P. 1] ENctosureE 12 
COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION DISCUSSED 
Recommendation 2f. “Cease attempts to do the impossible and stop classi- 
fying information which cannot be held secret.” 


Executive Order 10501 is designed to safeguard equipment and information 
requiring protection in the interests of national defense against coming into 
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ssion of potential enemies. The classification system established under 
the Executive order provides means of accomplishing this in connection with 
the physical transmission, handling and storage of such equipment, and infor- 
mation. i, 

Clearly, use of the classification system presupposes an ability to control 
access to the particular equipment or information classified. Classification 
without such control is an empty gesture, is futile, and only serves to generate 
disrespect for the security program in general. , Aa 

The attached amendment to existing Department of Defense Directive 5230.12, 
emphasizes the necessity of considering the element of feasibility of pro- 
tection from the outset, and also provides specific authority for declassifi- 

 eation at any time when circumstances render continued classification unrealistic 
in the light of general public accessibility to the particular classified equipment 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
DIRECTIVES SYSTEM TRANSMITTAL 


ayuBeR Date 
§230,12 - Chi July 8, 1957 


OISTRIBUTION 


5200 


ATTACHMENTS : 


Pages 3 and 4 to DoD Directive 5230,12 


IWSTRUCTICNS FOR RECIPIEKTS 


The following page changes to DoD Directive 5230.12, "Release to the Public 
of Information on Guided Missiles, Military Aircraft, Associated Powerplants, 
Components and/or Accessories", March 27, 1956, have been duly authorized: 


Remove: Page 3, March 27, 1956 


Insert: Attached Pages 3 and 4 


Amendments appear on Pages 3 and 4, and are indicated by marginal asterisks, 


Drawn. b? fob: 


MAURICE W, ROCHE 
Administrative Secretary 


WHEN PRESCRIBED ACTION HAS BEEN TAKEN, THIS TRANSMITTAL SHOULD BE DESTROYED 


SD FORM 106 1 PREVIOUS EDITIONS ARE OBSOLETE 
‘sur 86 _ 
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Mar. 27, 1956! 
5230.12 
[P. 3] D. Information pertaining to military aireraft, guided missiles, power. 
plants, components and/or accessories which have been canceled, discontinneg 
completed, or are beyond the phases outlined in the attached appendices will 
be considered for public release on an individual basis. 





















IV. FEASIBILITY OF PROTECTION 


The objective of the classification system is to safeguard information re 
quiring protection in the interests of national defense. However, in some jp. 
stances, the development, production, or testing of classified military equipment 
will, of necessity, expose the product to public view to the extent that particular 
information (such as the external configuration of an aircraft) may no longer 
be protected, and hence, should be declassified. The decision in such cases ag 
to declassification of the equipment or information to the extent actually 
necessary for, or as a result of, development, production or testing, must be 
approved in advance by the Office of Security Review, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (PA). 

Advance security planning of programs concerning the development, produce- 
tion, and testing of such classified equipment should provide for all feasible 
steps, including advance selection of suitable locations enabling maximum 
concealment and control, calculated to preserve the ability to protect all clagsi- 
fied information relating to such equipment for as long as public disclosure 
could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the Nation. 



















Vv. IMPLEMENTATION 





















The Secretaries of the military departments will issue instructions to im- 
plement this directive. Implementing directives should reemphasize the neces- 
sity for subcontractors to coordinate with prime contractors on matters per- 
taining to release of information on subjects covered by this directive. 


[p. 4] EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective as of this date. In accordance with section VII, 
DOD Directive 5025.1, dated January 31, 1956, 3 copies of the proposed im- 
plementation of the directive on release of information will be forwarded, 
within 30 days, to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA), for review and 
approval prior to their issuance by the military departments. 

C. BE. Wimson. 
Exuisit X-D 


[P. 1] ENcLosure 13 





COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION DISCUSSED 

Recommendation 29g: “Improve procedures for releasing information as to the 
existence and general nature of differences of opinion between the several serv- 
ices to permit authorized representatives to express service views without dis- 
paraging their sister services, and without, of course, disclosing information 
which is classified for reasons other than differences in military concept between 
the services.” 

I agree with the committee’s conclusion that “it is futile and harmful to try 
and hide the existence and general nature of service differences.” They are a 
fact of life. 

Service rivalry is a natural manifestation of a vigorous defense organization; 
but when—whether in an excess of zeal or out of carelessness—a membr of one 
service disparages a sister service or reveals information of a security nature, 
it impairs our defense effort. As never before in our history, our survival 
depends upon service teamwork. 

I share the committee’s concern with this problem of disparagement. How- 
ever, I do not think it is possible, through issuance of a directive, to legislate 
good judgment. The Department of Defense places only two restrictions upon 
its military and civilian personnel with regard to public discussion of its plans 
and operations, namely: 











1 Revised July 8, 1957. 
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(1) They must not reveal military information or nonmilitary information 
which is protected in the public’s interest pursuant to constitutional and statutory 
authorities. 

(2) They must acquit themselves with the same propriety expected of em- 
ployees of any organization, public or private. Once policy has been decided 
upon, Defense personnel are expected to carry it out loyally. 

In my experience, a healthy difference of opinion among people who have a 
common objective is a sound thing. In fact, it would be surprising if, in view 
of the tremendous problems with which we are confronted, there were no 
disagreements. 

[P. 2] The problems created by the current international situation and by our 
rapidly advancing technology require the thorough consideration of all possible 
points of view and alternative courses of action. Any other course might be 
fatal to the security of our country and would be contrary to the traditions to 
which we adhere. 

Our Government is a Government of checks and balances. The President 
cannot do certain things without checking with the Congress. Within the ex- 
ecutive branch, policies are coordinated with all the departments concerned, and 
decisions are reached after all have had their say. We follow the same pro- 
cedure within the Department of Defense. 

The final decisions will not always completely satisfy everybody concerned. 
In an organization composed of people working for a common purpose, these 
decisions should be accepted in the knowledge that they were reached after full 
consideration of all points of view and a realization that the decisions can be 
reconsidered at any time if new facts are discovered which bear upon the 
problems. 

I believe that ample opportunity exists for the services to express their 
opinions. Accordingly, I see no need for additional procedures in this matter. 


oXHIBIT X-E 
[P.1] ENcLosureE 14 
COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION DISCUSSED 


Recommendation No. 6a: “More effective efforts should be made to educate 
officers of offending companies, followed, if necessary, by the withdrawal of clear- 
ance of offending individuals, plus, in extreme cases, diversion of future business.” 

Recommendation No. 6b: ‘We recommend that the Department of Defense take 
vigorous Measures to stop this type of ‘leak,’ and suggest that the strengthening 
amendments to the Industrial Security Manual designed to limit to unclassified 
information the information obtainable from contractors and subcontractors by 
representatives of trade and technical journals would be an effective method to 
accomplish the desired result.” 

I concur in the view that more effective efforts are needed to prevent unau- 
thorized disclosures of classified information, whether inadvertent or otherwise, 
by Department of Defense contractors. Although there appears to be no finding 
of a deficiency in the departmental regulations prescribed for the industrial 
securitiy program, the enforcement of contractual obligations for the security of 
classified information and the continuous solicitation of industry’s fullest cooper- 
ation, and the need to assist industry in this matter, must be given greater 
emphasis. 

Above all, the Department must recognize that the patriotism of our industry 
and its personnel is unquestioned and that we in the Department of Defense have 
the obligation to acquaint industry with our needs in the security field and the 
reasons therefor and to assist industry with its problems in this field if we are 
to enable industry to cooperate. It must be recognized that industry and Govern- 
ment have a partnership responsibility with respect to safeguarding defense 
information, 

The military departments and the appropriate offices of the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense should, on a continuing basis, keep these contractors advised of 
this Department’s concern for the unauthorized disclosure of classified defense 
information and its determination to take appropriate action with respect to any 
such disclosures. In this connection, I desire that Department of Defense con- 
tractors be made acutely aware of the fact that such disclosures, if sufficiently 
serious, are grounds for withdrawal of security clearances of offending individuals 
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and, in extreme cases, for denying a company an opportunity to participate ip 
future Government contracts, as well as for prosecution. 

[P. 2] For example, all meetings, seminars, instructional curricula, publicg. 
tions, and other media by which the Department of Defense performs liaison with 
its contractors should emphasize the importance of protecting the secrets with 
which its contractors are entrusted. The contractor and his subcontractors mugt 
be reminded of the fact that they are specifically prohibited, without prior ap. 
proval of the Department of Defense, from including in any advertisement, reports 
to stockholders or other material which is released through any media, any 
direct or indirect reference to contract work being done for the Department of 
Defense in the development, production, or servicing of any classified item, 
This will include broad categories of production as well as specific end items or 
components, when the contractor is the sole producer of that category. Addi- 
tionally, to further reduce the potentialities of disclosing prohibited information, 
companies holding classified defense contracts, or performing work on classified 
items, must understand that they are required to control, in the strictest man- 
ner, visits to manufacturing plants performing classified work or contracts and 
conversations with such manufacturer’s personnel by representatives of the 
press, trade and technical journals. 

With respect to assuring prompt and effective enforcement of security, it is of 
the gravest importance that when an unauthorized disclosure of classified infor- 
mation has been discovered which apparently emanates from an industrial source, 
immediate and vigorous investigative action must be initiated with a view toward 
determining the cause and establishing both company and personal responsibility 
for the breach. The military department which holds the contract should initiate 
prompt investigation of any such breach, and in case another military department 
has security responsibility relating to the contract facility, it shall, upon request, 
assist the contracting Department in such investigation. At the conclusion of 
such an investigation, when warranted, appropriate disciplinary measures should 
be taken against responsible Defense personnel, as well as against the contractor 
involved. And in every case in which a deficiency in security procedures has 
been detected, immediate corrective action should also be taken. 

It will be recalled that on March 22, 1957, a directive was issued relating to the 
responsibilities of the General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Defense, for 
supervision of investigations of unauthorized disclosures of classified informa- 
tion. That directive should prove of considerable assistance in strengthening 
our administration of the industrial security program. 


Exuisit X-F 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 8, 1957. 
Subject: Part 2 of Department of Defense implementation of recommendations 
of Coolidge Committee on Classified Information. 


On July 8, 1957, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson issued one completely 
revised Defense Department directive on information and amended a second 
directive. The changes in the information directives were designed to imple- 
ment the remaining recommendations of the Coolidge Committee on Classified 
Information. 

The Coolidge Committee was set up in August 1956 following the initial ap- 
pearance of Defense Department witnesses before the House Government In- 
formation Subcommittee. The Coolidge Committee reported to the Secretary 
of Defense on November 8, 1956, making 28 recommendations for changes in 
the Department’s information practices and policies. The first group of rec- 
ommendations was implemented by a series of directives and comments on 
March 22, 1957. (See hearings, pt. 9, exhibit I, pp, 2322-2336.) 

Following is an analysis of the directives and comments issued on July 8, 
1957, to implement the remaining Coolidge Committee recommendations. 


I, COOLIDGE COM MITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 1 AND 2B 


“1. We recommend that a determined attack be made on overclassification. 
We think this should be spearheaded by the responsible heads within the De 
partment of Defense, from the Secretary of Defense down, registering a keen 
interest in information security. 

“2b. Carry down the line Recommendation No. 1 made with respect to top 
officials, that superiors throw back overclassified matter received from sub- 
ordinates.” , 
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Implementation 

A. DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957 states: 

“It ig essential that the general public be kept informed as to the programs 
and policies of the Department of Defense to the maximum extent permitted by 
considerations of national security. To accomplish this, unnecessary classifica- 
tion or overclassification must be scrupulously avoided.” (Part 2.11.A.) 

DOD Directive 5200.1 of November 19, 1953, however, contained almost the 
same language : 

«* * * all concerned must recognize that it is essential that the citizens of the 
United States be informed concerning the activities of their Government. Ac- 
cordingly, unnecessary classification and overclassification shall be scrupulously 
avoided.” 

B. DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957 also states: 

“The Secretaries of the Military Departments, the Chairman, JCS, and the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (MP&R) will take appropriate steps to insure 
that all personnel of the Department of Defense, both military and civilian, are 
made aware of the importance of avoiding unnecessary classification. or over- 
classification. Responsible authorities at the time of signature or approval of 
any document will carefully review its content in light of the category definition 
of the classification affixed and in all cases in which security considerations fail 
to support fully this classification direct the assignment of a lower classification.” 
(Part 2.11.B.) 

DOD Directive 5210.6 of December 6, 1953, however, listed “Overclassifica- 
tion” as one of three major factors leading to loss of control over highly classi- 
fied documents, added that it was “necessary to reduce drastically the number of 
documents bearing the higher classifications,” and went on to state: 

“Responsible authorities at the time of signature or approval of any document 
will carefully review its content in light of the category definition of the classifi- 
cation affixed and in all cases in which security considerations fail to support 
fully this classification direct the assignment of a lower classification.” (Part 
IV.A.) 

C. DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957 states: 

“* * * the Secretaries of the Military Departments and heads of other De- 
partment of Defense activities shall prescribe in affirmative and unequivocal 
language to all personnel under their jurisdiction the mandatory requirements 
of this directive as it applies to— 

“1, Rules for proper classification, 

“2. Necessity for declassification and downgrading, as appropriate * * *.” 
(Part 4.1.A.) 

* * * wv . s ” 
“Disciplinary Action 

1. “Calls for ‘prompt and appropriate disciplinary action regardless of rank 
or position’ in the event of unauthorized disclosure of classified information.” 

2. “Similar emphasis shall be placed on the necessity of preventing over- 
classification and to adherence to departmental policies on review of classified 
material for downgrading and declassification.” (Part 4.1.B.) 


Analysis 


As seen above, Part 2, II, A and B of the new DOD Directive 5200.1 para- 
phrases regulations dating back to 1953. Moreover, the only instruction requir- 
ing direct action in Part 2—i. e., that responsible authorities order downgrading 
when they find an assigned higher classification unsupportable—is a word-for- 
word quote from an earlier directive. 

Part 4, I, A. does not order direct action but only reiterates that the general 
classification order must be passed along to subordinates in “Affirmative and 
unequivocal language.”’ 

Part 4, I, B. includes a major change in that it states that Disciplinary Action 
shall be given “Similar emphasis” when applied to those who overclassify, or 
refuse to declassify and downgrade in line with DOD policies, as Disciplinary 
Action is given when applied to those guilty of “unauthorized disclosure of 
classified information.” 


II. COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 28a 


“Extend the use of classification guides now existing in several technical 
fields to other areas, and supplement the regulations covering general classifica- 
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tion by developing guidelines and listing typical examples for each category of 
classification.” 


Implementation 


A. In answer to the first part of this recommendation, the new regulation 
(5200.1, July 8, 1957) contains the following subsection not included in the olq 
regulation (5200.3, December 21, 1953) : 

“Classification guides shall be used to achieve uniformity in the application 
of this policy. In every practicable instance, classification guides pertaining to 
each area of operation, planning, technical development, or research shall be 
developed and maintained in current status * * *.” (Part 2.1II.A.) 

B. In answer to the second part of this recommendation, the new 5200.1 makes 
the following changes in old 5200.3: 

1. Under IV. Classification Categories, A. Top Secret, the new 5200.1 lists 
11 “Examples of the type of material” which “might” require Top Secret clagsifi- 
cation. None of these were contained in the old 5200.3. 

2. Under IV, B. Secret, the new 5200.1 lists 9 “Examples of the type of 
material” which “might” require Secret classification. None of these were con- 
tained in the old 5200.3. 

3. In addition, IV., C. Confidential of the new 5200.1 makes the following 
changes in the list of 12 examples of material requiring Confidential classification 
under the old 5200.3 : 

a. The old 5200.38 made Confidential classification mandatory in 10 of the 12 
examples. The new 5200.1 states that the 12 examples “might” require Confi- 
dential classification, and adds in a footnote that “in all the above cases, the 
assignment of Confidential must be justified * * *.” 

b. The old 5200.3 permitted Confidential classification of 2 of the 12 examples 
“only if in fact the unauthorized disclosure of such information could be prejudi- 
cial to the defense interests of the nation.” The two examples were: 

“Matters and documents of a personal and disciplinary nature, the disclosure 
of which could be prejudicial to discipline and morale of the Armed Forces. 

“Documents used in connection with procurement, selection, and promotion of 
military personnel, the disclosure of which could violate the integrity of the 
competitive system.” 

©. The new 5290.1 places the same restriction on Confidential classification for 
the same two examples, but adds to the list a third example on which Confidential 
classification Was mandatory under the old 5200.3 : 

“Personal security investigations and other investigations which require pro- 
tection against unauthorized disclosure.” 

4. Example “(6)” under the old 5200.3 listed “information which indicates 
strength of our troops, air and naval forces in U. 8. and overseas areas, identity 
or composition of units, or quantity of specific items of equipment pertaining 
thereto.” To this, corresponding example “5.” in the new 5200.1 adds the 
following: 

“(During periods of peace, a defense classification is not necessarily required, 
unless such information refiects the overall strength, figures or quantities of 
weapons whose characteristics are themselves classified, or additional factors 
necessitate security protection. )” 




























Analysis 


Generally, the changes effected under the new 5200.1 meet with the Coolidge 
Committee’s recommendation. Moreover, the three changes in the specific regu- 
lation covering confidential classification, while not in the Coolidge Committee 
regulations, are in line with the subcommittee’s position in the past and could 
be expected to lead to a freer flow of information in the future. 








III. COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 2C 














“Cut down the number who are authorized to classify information as top secret 
and to receive copies of top-secret papers.” 
Implementation 

DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, states: 

“1. Except as stated herein, original classification authority for assignment of 
the top-secret classification may not be delegated and shall be limited to: 
a. The Secretary and Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


b. The Secretaries, Under Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries of the 
military departments. 
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ce. The Chairman and members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (including the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps) and the Directors of its subordinate 
agencies including the commanders of commands established by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

d. The Assistant Secretaries of Defense and the General Counsel, OSD. 

e. The Assistants to the Secretary of Defense. 

f, The directors of research and development programs, including the chiefs of 
the technical services or bureaus, the Chief, Armed Forces special-weapons 
project, his deputies and commanders of AFSWP commands or facilities, as 
designated by the service Secretaries concerned or by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Research and Engineering). 

g. The Chiefs of the military services and the Chiefs of their Headquarters 
Staff elements responsible for the development of strategic and operational plans 
that meet the requirements for top-secret classification, as designated by the 
Secretary concerned. 

h. The commanders of major field and fleet commands or forces (including 
the Commandant of the Coast Guard when acting as part of the Navy, the 
commanders of naval sea frontiers and commandants of naval districts) as des- 
ignated by the service Secretary concerned. 

“2 Derivative classification authority for assignment of top-secret classifi- 
eation shall be granted by those officials designated in paragraph 1 above to 
subordinate commanders or heads of subordinate echelons only in those instances 
where the use of the top-secret classification is required to respond to a com- 
munication that necessitates a top-secret response” (pt. f. II. A.). 


Analysis 


Although no single directive prior to July 8, 1957, designated authority to 
classify top secret throughout the Military Establishment, a March 5, 1954, 
memorandum from the Secretary of Defense (as amended) did designate such 
authority within OSD and the organization of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. DOD 
Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, cuts the number authorized to classify top secret 
within these offices by approximately 40, primarily by eliminating multiple 
authority to classify top secret within any individual agency. 

On the other hand, DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, adds the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and two assistants to the Secretary of Defense (for Guided 
Missiles and for Legislative Affairs) to the list of those authorized to classify 
top secret. It also continues this authority for the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Affairs). 

Finally, DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, grants new authority to classify 
top secret to more than a dozen DOD directors of research and development pro- 
grams, chiefs of technical services or bureaus, and AFSWP personnel including 
the Chief, his deputies and commanders. 

The Secretary of Defense has been asked to furnish the subcommittee with 
“the exact number of persons with authority to classify material top secret,” 
both before July 8, 1957, and under the revised 5200.1 of that date, in his own 
Office, the Office of AFSWP, the Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in the 
Departments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


IV. COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 2D 


“Require that each program or order susceptible of such treatment contain 
aspecial paragraph dealing with information security.” 

(“This paragraph should prescribe the degree of classification for the various 
elements of the program, establishing, if possible, automatic declassification on 
a certain date or happening of a certain event, and should force a deliberate 
decision on the harmful effect on security of an early deadline.” ) 


Implementation 


DOD 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, includes the following language not contained in 
any of the earlier classification directives : 
“* * * The basic study or project will include appropriate security guidance, 
which may be included in a special annex, covering such points as: 
“LL. Issuance of guides for the assignment of classification categories to 
various portions of the project, as appropriate. * * * 
“3. Planning for phased downgrading, declassification, and public release 
of information concerning the project when practicable’ (pt. 2, III. B.). 
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Analysis 


Nos. 1 and 3 above put into effect two portions of Coolidge Committee Recom- 
mendation 2d, even though the order is hedged by such phrases as “when prac- 
ticable” and “as appropriate.” 

However, the third part of the recommendation—that a deliberate decision 
should be forced on the harmful effect of an early deadline—is ignored. This 
could have been adopted by adding a fourth point to the basic security guidance, 
to the effect that when it is decided that a project cannot be phased for downgrad. 
ing and declassification, the classifying officer must include in the original docy. 
ment his written reasons why this specific project, unlike others, cannot be go 
handled. 

V. COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 2e 


“Make wholly clear that the classification system is not to be used to protect 
information not affecting the national security, and specifically prohibit its use 
for administrative matters.” 


Implementation 

DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, states: 

“It is to be emphasized that the designations ‘top secret,’ ‘secret,’ ‘confidential’ 
(including ‘confidential—modified handling authorized’), may only be used in 
safeguarding official information which requires protection in the interest of na- 
tional defense * * * (pt. 2.1.A.). 

“Nothing in this directive shall be deemed to authorize the withholding of in- 
formation, otherwise releasable, because its release might tend to reveal adminis- 
trative error, or inefficiency, or might be embarrassing” (pt. 2.1.B.). 


Analysis 


Section A is little more than emphasis, since the old directive 5200.3 of Decem- 
ber 21, 1953, specified protection only in the interest of national security under 
each of the three classification categories. 

Section B, in its exact wording, is contained in DOD Directive 5200.6—March 
22, 1957, the current order on administrative secrecy. It has been added also to 
new directive 5230.9 on security and policy clearance of defense information. 

These are mere language changes. But if they are carried out to the letter, the 
result will be less restriction on information from the Department of Defense. 


VI. COOLIDGE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 4b AND 4C 


“4b. In cases where it is clear, from a ‘leak’ or otherwise, that an individual 
has not accepted a decision reached by the Secretary of Defense or higher au- 
thority, we recommend that prompt and stern disciplinary action be taken, what- 
ever the rank of the individual may be.” 

“4c. Commanding officers should be held responsible for security derelictions 
within their commands.” 


Implementation 
DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, states : 


“Disciplinary action 


“1. Particular emphasis shall be placed upon the consequences of unauthorized 
disclosure of classified information. Instructions shall provide for continuity of 
investigative jurisdiction and review pursuant to reference (n) to insure prompt 
and appropriate disciplinary action regardless of rank or position. Even where 
it is impossible to identify the specific individual source of an unauthorized dis- 
closure of classified information, disciplinary action is not necessarily precluded. 
Where the source can be traced to a specific command or office, the commander or 
official in charge shall be held responsible for any dereliction or ineffectiveness in 
the discharge of his responsibilities in such manner as may be warranted in the 
circumstances (pt. 4.1.B.). 


Analysis 
The implementation, if fully enforced, would carry out these two recom- 
mendations of the Coolidge Committee to the letter. 


VII. COOLIDGR COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 2F 


“Cease attempts to do the impossible and stop classifying information which 
-annot be held secret.” 
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(“This includes information which cannot be withheld because it inevitably 
js known to too many people. It includes the physical appearance and general 

rformance data of new weapons when they have become widely known. It 
also includes compiled data composed of unclassified items and information 
which is already public, where official confirmation would not be of substantial 
yalue toa potentialenemy * * *.’’) 


Implementation 


In discussing the above recommendation, the Department of Defense has offi- 
cially stated : 

“Clearly, use of the classification system presupposes an ability to control 
access to the particular equipment or information classified. Classification 
without such control is an empty gesture, is futile and only serves to generate 
disrespect for the security program in general.” 

In line with this statement, DOD 5230.12 was amended as of July 8, 1957, 
by adding, in part, the following: “* * * in some instances, the development, 
production or testing of classified military equipment will, of necessity, expose 
the product to the public view to the extent that particular information (such 
as the external configuration of an aircraft) may no longer be protected, and 
hence, should be declassified.” 


Analysis 

The question here is to what extent the product must be exposed to the public 
before cognizant authorities in the Department of Defense will rule that certain 
information about it should be declassified. 


VIII, ADDITIONAL DEFENSE DEPARTMENT ACTION ON CLASSIFICATION OF 
AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


DOD Directive 5200.1 of July 8, 1957, contains the exact wording of the old 
directive 5200.2 of November 5, 1951, except for the following paragraph, deleted 
in the new order which was part 8 in the old order: 

“* * * it is appropriate to note that aerial photography produced by the 
military, whether classified or unclassified, is still military property as much as 
an aircraft, tank, or battleship. Compliance with military service regulations 
with respect to the release of aerial photography from military control will 
tend to afford a certain degree of protection to such matter * * *,” 


Analysis 


Elimination of this vague, catchall phrase is certainly in line with the subcom- 
mittee’s stand in the past. 


Exurpit XI-A 
August 17, 1957 
No. 5122.5 
ASD (PA) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 
References : 

(a) DOD Directive 5122.5, Responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Legislative and Public Affairs) July 30, 1954 (canceled 
herein). 

(b) DOD Directive 5105.12, Functions of the Office of Declassification 
Policy. 

I. PURPOSE 
To state the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs), in the light of the recent reorganization within the Department sepa- 
rating responsibility for Public Affairs activities from that for legislative 
activities. 
Il. CANCELLATION 


Reference (a) is hereby canceled. 
III. BASIC FUNCTIONS 


The basic functions of the Office of Public Affairs are to assist the Department 
of Defense in fulfilling its obligation to keep the public informed as to its activi- 
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ties to the maximum extent consistent with national security; to assure prompt 
and accurate response to inquiries concerning such activities ; to facilitate public 
understanding of the aims, activities, and needs of the Defense Department; 
and to provide liaison and cooperation with information media representatives 
and national and civic organizations with respect to matters pertaining to the 
Defense Department. 



























IV. RESPONSIBILITIES 


To carry out the foregoing functions, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, in addition to such responsibilities as may hereafter be assigned, 
shall— 

A. Act as the principal adviser to the Secretary of Defense, his Deputy, 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense, the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments and their staffs on public information and public relations aspects of 
Department of Defense policies, plans, and programs. 

B. Establish and assure the implementation of all public affairs policies 
and procedures of the Department of Defense, and assure the integration of 
all Department of Defense public affairs plans, programs, and related 
activities. 

C. Provide for the review from a security standpoint under the provisions 
of Executive Order 10501, of all material originated within the Department 
of Defense, including testimony before congressional committees, or by its 
contractors for public release or for publication by departmental personnel 
as individuals, and of material submitted by sources outside the Department 
for such review. 

D. Provide for the review of official speeches, press releases, and other 
information originated within the Department of Defense for public release, 
or similar material submitted for review by other executive agencies of the 
Government, for conflict with established policies or programs of the 
Department of Defense or of the National Government. 

E. Supervise the implementation of the overall Department of Defense 
declassification program established under reference (b). 

F. Act as the sole agency at the seat of Government for all elements of 
the Department of Defense, for the release of official information for publi- 
sation through any form of information media. 

G. Maintain liaison with and assist all information media with respect 
to matters relating to the activities of the Department of Defense. 

H. Establish the criteria for, and be the approving authority for all creden- 
tials and permits required by United States news gathering media repre- 
sentatives traveling in or outside the United States in connection with 
coverage of official Department of Defense activities. 

I. Maintain liaison with and assist national and civic organization with 
matters relating to the activities of the Department of Defense. 

J. Establish policies for and monitor military participation in public ex- 
hibitions, demonstrations and ceremonies, whether local, national or inter- 
national. 

K. Provide for the receipt and evaluation of requests for speakers received 
by all agencies of the Department of Defense, and when appropriate, assist 
in arranging for the participation of qualified personnel. 

L. Provide assistance, upon request, to personnel of the Department in 
connection with the preparation of informational material, ete. 

M. Represent the Department of Defense with respect to formulation or 
implementation of governmentwide plans, policies and programs concerning 
public-information and public-relations activities, including mobilization 
planning. 

N. Provide appropriate guidance and assistance to all elements of the 
Department to assure fulfillment of the Department’s affirmative obligation 
to keep the public adequately informed as to its activities. 


























V. COORDINATION 
A. The Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) shall be 
the sole agency of the Department of Defense for coordination of all matters 
covered by the foregoing with other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment, as appropriate. 

B. In carrying out his responsibilities, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, as appropriate, shall consult and obtain the views of the Secre- 
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taries of the military departments, other Assistant Secretaries of Defense and 
the General Counsel, DOD on matters connected with their responsibilities. 

¢. A Public Affairs Coordinating Council is hereby established. It shall con- 
sist of the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs as Chair- 
man, and, unless otherwise designated by the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments, the Chiefs of Information of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 
This Council shall be an advisory group to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(public Affairs) and to the Secretaries of the military departments. It shall 
meet at the call of the Chairman, who shall, also, when requested to do so by 
the Secretary of a military department, call a meeting of the Council whenever 
practicable. 

VI. REPORTS 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) is hereby delegated the 
authority to obtain such reports and information from the military departments 
as are necessary to carry out his responsibilities. Such information and reports 
shall be obtained through request to the Secretaries of the military departments 
or their designees. 


Vil, USE OF FACILITIES OF MILITARY DEPARTMENTS 


In the performance of the functions of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Public Affairs) as defined in this directive, the appropriate facilities of the 
nilitary departments will be used to every practicable extent. 


VIII. EFFECTIVE DATE 
This directive is effective immediately. 


C. E. WILson, 
Secretary of Defense, 


Exutisir XI-B 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 11, 1957. 
Subject: Comparison of Department of Defense Directive 5122.5 of July 30, 
1954, setting forth the responsibilities of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Legislative and Public Affairs) with revised DOD Directive 5122.5 of 
August 17, 1957 

When Murray Snyder was appointed to replace Robert Tripp Ross who re- 
signed as Assistant Secretary of Defense (Legislative and Public Affairs), 
a memorandum from Reuben B. Robertson, Jr., Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
dated February 21, 1957, established the position of Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense (Legislative Affairs) to handle congressional liaison problems. 

On August 17, 1957, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson issued revised 
Department of Defense Directive 5122.5 to set forth the responsibilities of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). Following is a comparison 
of the major changes in the revised directive: 


July 80,1954 Directive August 17, 1957 Directive 
I. BASIC PUBLIC INFORMATION POLICY 


Service Secretaries are to assume di- The Office of Publie Affairs is to as- 
rect responsibility for public informa- sist DOD to keep public informed; As- 
tion activities; Department of Defense sistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
to maintain “coordination, cooperation, Affairs) represents DOD on all govern- 
and collaboration” between public-in- mentwide in formation activities and 
formation activities of the services and guides services in informing the public. 
the Department of Defense; OSD and Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
military services to make “joint and Affairs) shall “obtain the views” of 
cross use”’ of facilities. service Secretaries and other DOD of- 
ficials on “matters connected with their 
responsibiilties.” 
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Il, RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. Provide “advice and assistance’”’ 
to OSD and service Secretaries on pub- 
lic information policies. 

3. 1. Establish, under direction of 
Secretary of Defense and in collabora- 
tion with service Secretaries, public in- 
formation policies. 

2. Supervise, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Defense, public in- 
formation activities of DOD, including 
military departments at the seat of 
government. 


C. Assume responsibility, at the seat 
of Government, for release of informa- 
tion to news media; for security review 
of manuscripts; for accreditation of 
correspondents; for public contacts, 
ete. Military services shall not dupli- 
eate such functions “except as may be 
authorized by the Secretary of De- 
fense”’; military departments may es- 
tablish “field activities’ to carry out 
above functions. 


_“Aet as the principal adviser” to 
OSD and service Secretaries 


sg am On public 
information policies. 


1. Establish and assure implementa. 
tion of all DOD public affairs policies: 
assure integration of all DOD public 
affairs plans and related activities, 

2. Provide for security review of 
DOD information, congressional testi. 
mony, contr ictors’ statements, and ma. 
terial submitted from outside. 


3. Provide for policy review of all 
DOD information and material sub- 
mitted by other Government agencies 
to assure no conflict with DOD policy 
or with National Government policy, 

4. Supervise implementation of DOD 
declassification program. “Act as sole 
agency at the seat of Government for 
all elements of the Department of De- 
fense for the release of official informa- 


tion” to news media; assist informa- 
tion media; accredit correspondents: 
assist civic organizations: “monitor 


military participation in public exhibi- 


tions”; assign speakers, ete. 


Ill. REPORTS 


30th directives, 


fense (Public Affairs) 


using identical language, 
authority to obtain 
military departments necessary to carry out functions of the office. 


give the 
the 


Assistant Secretary of De- 
reports and information from 
The infor- 


mation is to be obtained through request to the military Secretaries or their 


designees. 


IV. USE OF MILITARY FACILITIES 


In performing functions set forth in 
directive, appropriate facilities of mili- 
tary departments will be used to every 
practicable extent “but such utilization 
will not be so construed as to circum- 
vent the established command chan- 
nels through the Secretaries of the mill- 
tary departments for the formal com- 
munication of approved policies, plans 
or other directives, or for the acquisi- 
tion of information and reports.” 

” * ” 


In performing functions of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) 
set forth in directive appropriate fa- 
cilities of the military departments will 
be used to every practicable extent. 


ANALYSIS 


In the first report on the subcommittee’s study (25th Intermediate Report of 


the Committee on Government Operations, July 27, 1956), 


the information activi- 


ties of the Defense Department were characterized as a pyramid of sand with 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for public information at the top of the pyra- 


mid. This is understandable since 
tive 5122.5 of July 30, 1954. 


The new DOD Directive 5122.5 of August 17, 
tary of Defense for Public Information firm control over the Department’s 


mation activities. 


authority was based on the old DOD Direc- 


1957, grants the Assistant Secre- 
infor- 


Not only does the Assistant Secretary of Defense for public information con- 
trol the release of all defense information at the seat of government (i. @, 
Washington) but he sets policies for information release by the worldwide 


service installations. 


With a unified Defense Establishment, a unified informa- 


tion control may be absolutely necessary for the unification of the defense organ- 
ism cannot be completely without the unification of defense information. 
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Although the new directive repeatedly sets forth the power of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for public information to release information, his power 
to prevent the restriction of information is not so clear. It could be argued 
that while information cannot be released without his approval, information 
could be restricted without his hearing of the restriction. 

Both the old and the new directives give the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for public information power to require reports and information from the 
military services. The power was hedged in the old directive, however, by the 
statement that the use of military facilities could not circumvent the “es- 
tablished command channels * * * for the acquisition of information and re- 

rts.” 

Taieee this emasculating qualification has been removed from the new di- 
rective, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for public information apparently 
could now use his power to prevent the restriction of information—if he so 
desires. 


ExHIsit XII—-A 
August 17, 1957 
Number 5122.2 
ASD (PA) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Responsibilities of the Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs)—Functions of the Office of Security Review. 
References : 
(a) DoD Directive 5200.1, Safeguarding Official Information in the Interests 
of the Defense of the United States. 


27, 1951 (canceled herein). 

(c) ASD (L&PA) memorandum, Coordination of Informational Material for 
Public Release, May 31, 1955 (canceled herein). 

(d) DoD Directive C—5230.3. 

(e) DoD Directive C-5230.1. 

(f) DoD Directive S—5400.1. 

(g) DoD Directive 5230.9, Clearance of DoD Public Information. 

(h) DoD Directive 5230.12, Release to the Public of Information on Guided 
Missiles, Military Aircraft, Associated Powerplants, Components 
and/or Accessories. 

(i) DoD Directive 5145.2, Unauthorized Disclosure of Classified Defense 
Information. 

(j) DoD Directive 5400.4, Provision of Information to the Congress. 

(k) DoD Directive 5230.2, Activation, Training, and Movement of Units. 

(1) DoD Directive 5230.3, Information Releases by Manufacturers. 

(m) DoD Directive 5230.4, Release of Information on Atomic Energy, 
Guided Missiles, and New Weapons. 

(n) DoD Directive 5230.5, Information Releases by Colleges and Universi- 
ties Holding Defense Contracts. 

(0) DoD Directive 5230.10, Phased Release Program for Aircraft Gas Tur- 
bine Engines for Commercial Operation. 

(p) DoD Directive 5105.12, Functions of the Office of Declassification Policy. 

(q) DoD Directive S—5400.2. 

I. PURPOSE 


To set forth the responsibiilties and functions of the Office of Security Review, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 


II. CANCELLATION 


References (b) and (c) are canceled. 


Ill. RESPONSIBILITIES AND FUNCTIONS 


A. The Office of Security Review of the Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (PA) is the sole agency within the Department of Defense responsible 
for the security clearance of information and material, from Department of De- 
fense or outside sources intended for dissemination through any media of public 
information, from the standpoint of whether or not publication would be inimical 
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to the interests of national defense under the provisions of Executive Order 
10501. (See reference (a).) 

B. The Office of Security Review shall be responsible for the following fune. 
tions: 

1. Recommend the issuance of appropriate guidances governing the security 
clearance for release of information by all agencies of the Department of Defense, 

2. Review for security under the provisions of Executive Order 10501, all mate. 
rial submitted in accordance with existing regulations of the Department of 
Defense by its components, and all material submitted for such purpose by sources 
outside the Department of Defense. 

3. Review material originated within the Department of Defense for officig) 
public release, or similar material submitted for review by other executive 
agencies of the Government, for conflict with established policies or programs 
of the Department of Defense or of the National Government. 

4. With respect to the foregoing reviews, coordinate, as appropriate, with the 
military departments and staff agencies of OSD, and act as the general clearance 
agency for the Department of Defense with other agencies of the Government, 
including coordinating with State Department, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
and the White House, as necessary, in accordance with directives from the Secre. 
tary of Defense, including references (d), (e), and (f), both as to material origi- 
nating within the Department and that submitted from outside sources for 
security review. 

5. When review determines that release or publication of particular informa- 
tion would be objectionable from the standpoint of securing national defense, 
advice of such determination to the person who made the request or submitted 
the material for review, should include a brief explanation of the basic reasons 
for such determination to the extent permitted by security considerations, 
Where full disclosure of the reasons underlying such determination cannot be 
made without such disclosure itself violating security, the person concerned 
should be advised to that effect. 

6. Review for security congressional testimony submitted in accordance with 
Department of Defense directives. 

7. Maintain liaison with components of the Department of Defense and other 
appropriate Federal agencies on security matters pertaining to public informa- 
tion and, when appropriate, coordinate with such components and agencies items 
of security review business of primary concern to them. 

8. Review, to the extent practicable, material published in the press, maga- 
zines, etc., for possible breaches of security and otherwise evaluate the effective- 
ness of the security review program. 

9. When appropriate, call to the attention of proper authority apparent viola- 
tions of security coming to the attention of the Office of Security Review. 

10. Upon the imposition of national censorship: 

(a) Coordinate with Office of National Censorship in the development of 
a press censorship code. 

(b) Advise the Office of National Censorship as to the military security 
implications of specific items for publication. 

(c) Monitor the Department of Defense press releases in accordance with 
the national press censorship code. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


Copies of all implementing or revised regulations or instructions shall be 
furnished to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 


V. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive is effective immediately. 


C. E. Wirson, Secretary of Defense. 
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Exureit XII-B 


STAFF MEMORANDUM 
NOVEMBER 12, 1957. 
Subject : Comparison of revised DOD Directive 5122.2 with rescinded directive 
and memorandum establishing duties of the Office of Security Review. 

The initial authority of the Office of Security Review in the Department of 
Defense stemmed from DOD Directive 5122.2 of July 27, 1951. The authority 
contained in this outmoded directive was implemented by a memorandum of 
May 31, 1955, from Robert Tripp Ross, then Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Legislative and Public Affairs. 

The memorandum, increasing the authority of the Office of Security Review 
and giving it the implied power of policy review, was based on other directives 
going back to 1952 as well as on the old DOD Directive 5230.9—the “construc- 
tive contribution” directive. 

On August 17, 1957, Secretary of Defense Wilson issued a revised DOD Direc- 


randum of May 81, 1955. As references of authority, background, etc., the new 
directive includes four classified directives on information, a directive on con- 
trol of classified information, new DOD Directive 5230.9 (deleting “construc- 
tive contribution”) and other directives covering such subjects as provisions of 
information to Congress, release of missile information, release of atomic energy 
information and release of information by defense contractors. 


Following is a comparison of the new DOD Directive 5122.2 with the old di- 
rective of the same number and its supporting memorandum: 


July 27, 1951, Directive and 
May 31, 1955, Memorandum 


August 17, 1957, Directive 


I. RESPONSIBILITY 






Title: Functions of the Security Re- 
view Branch. OSR is the Department 
of Defense agency responsible for the 


Title: Responsibilities of the Office of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA)— 
Functions of the Office of Security Re- 


clearance of information for public dis- view. OSR in the Office of ASD (PA) 
semination, except information of local is the sole Defense agency for security 
interest. 


clearance of DOD information or in- 
formation from outside sources for pub- 
lic dissemination, from standpoint of 
whether the information violates EO 
10-501. 
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Il. FUNCTIONS 


1. Assemble security standards for Recommend issuance of guidances on 
public information ; issue DOD security security clearance by all DOD agencies: 
guidances for all DOD agencies; re- review for security under EO 10-501 
view material submitted for military se- material submitted by DOD agencies 
curity from DOD or outside sources. and by sources outside DOD. 

2. Act as general clearance agency Coordinate with military departments 
for DOD information with State and and OSD and act as general clearance 
White House. Coordinate and clear for agency with State, AEC, White House, 
security and policy material submitted etc., for material in three classified qi. 
for review in accordance with “con- rectives. Review DOD material or ma- 
structive contribution” directive. Co- terial submitted by other agencies for 
ordinate with appropriate agencies all “Conflict with established policies or 
DOD or military department informa- programs” of DOD or the National 
tion on atomic energy, guided missiles, Government. 
new weapons, chemical, biological, or 
radiological warfare ; such coordination 
to cover DOD, military, and other 
agencies. 

3. When appropriate, call to attention Same. 
of proper authority security violations. 

4. Review material published in Same. 

United States press for effectiveness of 
security program. 

5. Maintain liaison with DOD agen- Same. 
cies and other Federal agencies on secu- 
rity and coordinate security review 
business. 

6. Coordinate public information upon Same. 
imposition of national censorship. 

7. Monitor DOD participation in con- 
trol of unclassified technological infor- 
mation in United States (OSI program). 

8. Coordinate training doctrine for 
military press censorship. 

9. Coordinate policies for military 
press censorship for theaters outside 
United States. 

10. Clear specific items “of a security 
review nature” or develop guidance for 
“security review and public-information 
purposes.” 


11. ——— Review DOD testimony before Con- 
gress for security. 
12. ———— When publication has been rejected 


on security grounds, include explanation 
of the basic reason; if reason cannot be 
disclosed, so advise. 


Ill. IMPLEMENTATION 


Military departments and OSD agen- Implementing or revised regulations 
cies must furnish OSR with directives (on security review) to be furnished to 
on security classification of information ASD (PA). 
and on policy decisions “likely to arouse 
public interest.” 

IV. ANALYSIS 


Broad authority contained in the original DOD Directive 5122.2 of July 27, 
1951, was broadened by the Robert Tripp Ross memorandum of May 31, 1955, 
giving rise to many claims from the press and from within the Department of 
Defense that the Office of Security Review had gone far beyond its original mili- 
tary security review operation. 

The new DOD Directive 5122.2 of August 17, 1957, apparently reduces the 
authority of the Office of Security Review to that of a security review advisory 
agency under the administrative centrol of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
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for public information. This reduction in status is apparent from the title of the 
new directive, which places responsibilities directly with the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (PA), to the concludng section on implementation which re- 
quires the military services to furnish implementing regulations to the Assistant 
Secretary instead of to the Office of Security Review. 

The new directive also weakens OSR’s direct control over such important 
jpformation areas as atomic energy, guided missiles, and biological warfare. 

The only important added duty is review of testimony before Congress for 
security purposes—and this power is delegated to OSR by the Assistant Secre- 
tary, thus it can be removed by him. The new directive also adds the recognition 
that rejections on security grounds should be explained as much as possible. 

The new directive, read with DOD Directive 5122.5 which grants more author- 
ity over information to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA), points up the 
increased control over Defense information now granted to the position of As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Public Information. 


Exuisir XIII-A 


(From the House Government Information Subcommittee, August 21, 1957) 

The Treasury Department has agreed to end 15 years of secrecy covering ex- 
ports of goods from United States ports. 

Congressman John E. Moss (Democrat, California), chairman of the House 
Government Information Subcommittee, announced the Treasury Departments’ 
Bureau of Customs will make statistical information on United States exports 
available after screening the data for security purposes. This complaint on the 
refusal to make available export information originally was filed with the sub- 
committee by the Journal of Commerce, published in New York. 

Information on exports was restricted for reasons of national security during 
World War Il. Except for wartime periods, lists of outbound shipments from 
United States ports have been published for more than 100 years. 

The subcommittee discussed the restriction of export information with repre- 
sentatives of both the Treasury and Defense Departments. Following the dis- 
cussions, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury David W. Kendall wrote Con- 
gressman Moss: 

“A system has been set up whereby export statistics, screened in accordance 
with the requirements of the Department of Defense, will be released to the 
Journal of Commerce with Customs being reimbursed for the cost of providing 
this information. 

“A Treasury decision making the necessary amendments to customs regula- 
tions is in process, and we understand the first statistics will be published around 
September 1.” 

Journal of Commerce officials requested the subcommittee’s assistance in ending 
yartime secrecy on export statistics after trying some 34 times since December 
1955 through meetings, telephone calls, and letters to officials in six Federal 
departments and bureaus, to get the restrictions lifted. 

“I am glad the Federal Government has agreed to make this additional infor- 
mation available for American industry,” Congressman Moss said. “Both Mr. 
Kendall and Assistant Secretary of Defense Murray Snyder who worked with 
him are to be complimented for solving the problem. 

“Exports from the United States during 1956 were valued at about $19 billion, 
but the only statistical information on these exports came from the Bureau of the 
Census. These statistics are prepared too late and are too general to be of value 
to American businessmen. 

“The up-to-date export information to be made available by the Treasury 
Department will help truckers, railroads, and the shipping industry develop addi- 
tional markets; American manufacturers can discover foreign sales potentials; 
exporters of farm products will have new information on world markets and every 
segment of our economy will be able to use the statistical data to good advantage.” 
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ExurIsit XIV—A 


REPORT OF THE ADVANCEMENT OF FREEDOM OF INFORMATION COM MITTEE OF 
S1iema DELTA CHI 


Prepared for presentation to the 48th anniversary convention of Sigma Delta Chi, 
professional journalistic fraternity, November 13-16, 1957 


Parti. THe FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 




















I. FEDERAL SECRECY—A THREE-PRONGED PROBLEM 

Bureaucratic secrecy attained new heights in Federal Government during 1957, 
It engulfed virtually all of executive government and in many areas deprived 
the people, the Congress, and the press of legitimate information of the records 
of government and the actions of our public servants. 

There are three basic problems underlying this widespread secrecy and they 
must be solved if the inherent American right to know about government is to 
be preserved. These problems are: 

1. The Eisenhower Security Order 10-501, which gives the heads of 17 
Federal agencies the privilege of censoring information in the sacred name 
of national security, has been widely abused and has done nothing to stop 
“overclassification” of documents of Government that threatens the effec- 
tiveness of the whole classification system. There was no effective declassi- 
fication under the Eisenhower order, and one Department of Defense com- 
mittee openly admitted that things were in a mess. 

2. Executive agencies have twisted and tortured the so-called housekeep- 
ing statute (5 U. 8S. C. 22) and the 1946 Administrative Procedures Act 
(5 U. 8. C. 1002) into authority for withholding information from the press, 
the public, and Congress. These agencies are actively opposing legislation 
which would prevent use of these laws as authority for arbitrary secrecy. 

3. The broadest and most offensive secrecy claim continues to be the 
policy that the executive branch of government can hide anything but final 
decisions on grounds it is “confidential executive business.” This policy 
was set out in President Eisenhower’s May 17, 1954, letter to Secretary of 
Defense Charles E. Wilson, and the administration has refused to back 
down from this position. It is used for the ultimate in “managing the news” 
in that the executive department can pick and choose which information to 
make available. 

Executive agency heads do not even give very good lip service to the principle 
of free and open Government records. They insist that nonsecurity information 
should be withheld on grounds of “right of privacy,” “public interest,” or ‘“‘admin- 
istrative feasibility.” They insist also that they have need for the three lines 
of defense which they are now using so effectively in barring the press, the 
public, and Congress from finding out how they are handling the people’s business. 

Their first line of defense is the secrecy classification on grounds of “national 
security.” This has been stretched to hide anything that could conceivably be 
associated with national security, and a good many things where such a classifi- 
cation is ludicrous. Government commissions have admitted the abuse of “over- 
classification” and failure to declassify Government papers. This misuse of 
“national security” has resulted in a democracy-throttling secrecy, and an expen- 
sive accumulation of paper in Government storage. The Eisenhower adminis- 
tration has refused to change its order or its attitude. 

The second line of defense for the secrecy-minded bureaucrats is the so-called 
housekeeping statute. This is the law (5 U. S. C. 22) which charges the agencies 
with the responsibility for keeping Government records in a safe place, and 
assuring they will be handled in such a way they will not be destroyed. When 
the “national security” excuse has been demonstrated as not proper, many ad- 
ministration executives have used the housekeeping statute as their authority 
to hide Government papers. The Moss subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations has been critical of misuse of this law, and has sought 
to amend it by simply adding: “This section does not authorize withholding 
information from the public or limiting the availability of records to the public.” 

However, representatives of 10 key executive agencies have notified the Moss 
subcommittee that they will oppose any change in the existing laws. 

The bureaucrats’ third line of defense is the broad use of “executive privilege” 
as set out in a letter President Eisenhower wrote to Defense Secretary Charles 
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B, Wilson on May 17, 1954. This is the doctrine that executive departments can 
treat communications between various agencies and within an agency as “con- 
fidential executive communications” and outside of the power of congressional 
subpena. This is such a broad secrecy policy that it has been applied to all 
put the final decisions of an agency. It can be arbitrarily used to imprint 
wecret” on practically any papers or communications on which it is proven 
“national security” and the “housekeeping” statute should not be used. 

The Moss subcommittee and other congressional committees state there is no 
law to support this arbitrary claim of a right to refuse to divulge Government 
pusiness. However, the HKisenhower administraion has persisted in insisting 
that it can shut the Government door against the press, the public, or the 
Congress by arbitrarily asserting that the information sought is “confidential 
executive business.” 


It. THE MOSS SUBCOMMITTEE MAKES A FIGHT 


The Moss subcommittee has been the center of the fight in Washington against 
excessive secrecy in the executive departments and independent Government 
agencies. It has received the complaints of newspaper organizations and news- 
paper reporters and it has followed through in forcing Government agencies to 
go on record as to their reasons for withholding information. 

It is significant that the Complaints about Government secrecy have not all 
originated with the press. The Moss subcommittee has received a majority of 
the complaints of unjustified Government secrecy from persons outside of the 
newspaper field—lawyers, businessmen, scientists, and historians. 

These citizen groups have found that arbitrary and unreasonable Government 
secrecy can hurt them directly, as well as indirectly, when press freedom is 
restricted. Lawyers have found that Government secrecy jeopardized the rights 
of their clients. Businessmen have found secrecy hampering their operations. 

It is important that your committee emphasize this fact so that more and 
more citizens Come to realize that they have a direct stake in open Government 
records, and that it is not just a problem for reporters and editors. 

The Moss subcommittee has followed through for these citizens in the same 
way that it has carried the ball for the press. It has compiled lists of the com- 
plaints. It has written letters, and it has conducted hearings. 

The Moss subcommittee had a significant part in some gains in the fight 
against secrecy, yet these gains hardly dented the suffocating curtain of censor- 
ship over Federal Government. And they did not come close to solving the 
three underlying problems. 

The year’s gains on the Federal freedom of information front may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. The Department of Defense withdrew its directive which had restricted 
press releases and speeches to those making a “constructive contribution” to the 
Department operations. The Moss committee felt this directive had “epit- 
omized” the attitude of some Government officials who sought to “manage the 
news.” 

2. Export records are being made available to the press for the first time in 
more than 15 years. The Journal of Commerce was interested in greater access 
to export records, and for months had received a typical bureaucratie run- 
around in its efforts to get the policy changed to open these records. The 
Journal of Commerce took its problem to the Moss subcommittee, and action 
was forced in the several Government departments involved. 

3. The Office of Strategic Information was abolished. The creation of this 
agency had been under fire by the American Society of Newspaper Editors since 
its origin. This agency was set up in the Department of Commerce by an order 
of the National Security Council, and its operations showed an effort to set uv 
a control of information released by other Government agencies. It set itself 
up as a clearinghouse for information that was not secret, but that might be 
of use to the enemy. Editors attacked it as embodying the idea of a far-reach- 
ing censor in all agencies. The Moss subcommittee took up the fight for editors, 
the House Appropriations Committee cut off funds for OSI, and the administra- 
tion finally killed it. 

4. The Treasury Department agreed to make available all information on 
imports except the name of the importer. The name of the importer can be 
withheld only upon request by the importer himself. Regulations had allowed 
the importer, exporter, or master or owner of a ship docking at a United States 
port to impose a total secrecy over importing operations. This secrecy covered 
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the name of the person receiving goods, the type of material imported, the 
amount, the value, the name of the ship. The information to be made ayajj. 
able under the new policy is copied from the incoming ship manifests filed with 
the collector of customs. But it took 5 months for the Moss subcommittee to 
bring this matter to a decision with top Treasury and .Customs Officials. 

5. Under the pressure of the Moss subcommittee, the Foreign Claims Settle. 
ment Commission has abandoned its plan for making all employees of the 
agency sign a statement that they will not reveal information from agency files 
under penalty of discharge. However, Whitney Gillilland, chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commissions, has continued to reiterate other broad 
secrecy policies which could be a blanket approval for withholding almost any 
information. He has set out three major areas of justifiable secrecy under the 
labels “right of privacy,’ “public interest’ and “administrative feasibility,” 
This is still under study by the Moss subcommittee, which finds Gillilland’s 
secrecy doctrine as incompatible with free open government. 


Ill. PENDING LEGISLATION FOR FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


The work of the Moss subcommittee over the last 2 years has reached a point 
where there appears to be a goed chance for legislation to eliminate some of the 
secrecy gimmicks used by the Federal bureaucrats. 

Specific legislation now pending in Congress includes the following: 

1. Bills were introduced in the House and the Senate which would prohibit 
Government officials from using the so-called housekeeping statute as an excuse 
for refusing access to Government records. The legislation is in the form of an 
amendment to title 5, United States Code, section 22, the law which makes offi- 
cials responsible for the proper “custody, use, and preservation” of Government 
records. Chairman Moss and two members of his committee have introduced the 
legislation in the House side which states: 

“This section does not authorize withholding information from the public 
or limiting the availability of records to the public.” 

Similar legislation has been introduced in the Senate by Senator Thomas 
Hennings (Democrat, Missouri). 

2. Bills were introduced in the House and Senate to prohibit Government 
officials from interpreting the 1946 Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. §. ©, 
1002) as authority for imposing secrecy on nonsecurity matters. Representative 
Moss has charge l that Federal agencies have seized on a few phrases in this 
law to keep information secret, not only from the public but also from Con- 
gress. The legislation introduced by Representative Moss in the House and Sen- 
ator Hennings in the Senate would state that the only administrative informa- 
tion which can be restricted is that which is already held confidential under 
other Jaws, facts which must be kept secret to protect national security, on in- 
formation which would result in unwarranted invasion of personal privacy. 
This proposed legislation would also require the agency to make public all of 
its regulations and policies on public information, and the avaiability of records, 
files, papers, and documents received by the agency. 

This legislation also would force each agency to set out and publish its poli- 
cies, and not hide records when embarrassing under such vague terms as “in 
the public interest,” “for good cause found,” or because it relates to “internal 
management.” 

Under the proposed legislation, the public records would include, but not be 
limited to, ‘‘all applications, petitions, pleadings, requests, claims, communica- 
tions, reports, or other papers, and all records and actions by the agency thereon. 
except as the agency by published rule shall find that withholding is required.” 

The proposed legislation would also require that “every individual vote and 
official act of an agency be entered on record and made available to the public.” 

3. Representative Dante Fascell, Democrat, of Florida, was successful in 
getting the House to pass legislation to eliminate the secret operations of Gov- 
ernment advisory committees. These advisory committees have been set up by 
various department heads, and have had a great deal of influence in establishing 
rovernment policy. However, they have operated in many cases with a secrecy 
that prevented Congress and the press from finding out the names of the mem- 
bers, the precise function, or the matters taken up at their meetings. 

Representative Fascell’s bill does not bar the use of advisory committees, but 
would make it mandatory that there be a public notification of the establishment 
of the committees, the membership of the committees, and that records of the 
advisory committee deliberations be kept. 
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The proposed law provides that this information shall be public in the follow- 


ragraph : 
Se is Satended that such official record shall be available to the Department 
of Justice, General Accounting Office and law-enforcement agencies of the Gov- 


. epmment, as well as to the Congress and the public, subject only to security and 


other restrictions specifically provided by law.” 

This legislation was opposed by almost all of the executive departments of 
Government, and can be expected to have some strong opposition in the Senate. 

4, The House Ways and Means Committee approved legislation which would 
provide for public inspection of applications filed by organizations seeking tax- 
exempt status. These applications have been regarded as secret by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

For several years top officials of the Internal Revenue Service and the Treasury 
Department have agreed that it did not make sense to put a secrecy cloak around 
the representations of organizations making a claim to tax-exempt status. How- 
ever, no decision was made on removing the secrecy administratively and it was 
left to the Moss subcommittee and the House Ways and Means Committee to 
initiate legislation. 

The legislation coming out of the House Ways and Means Committee provides 
that the Government can withhold any information relating to a “trade secret, 
patent, process, style of work, or apparatus of the organization” if it is felt 
disclosure would adversely affect the organization. But even this corrective 
law has a dangerous qualification insofar as potential abuse by the bureaucrats 
and the interests of the people are concerned. 


IV. PHILOSOPHY OF THE BUREAUCRATS 


The Coolidge Committee report has been probably the most significant docu- 
ment produced in the last year in connection with the misuse of security classi- 
fications. This five-man committee was set up by Secretary of Defense Wilson 
to study the security problem. 

Its report does away with the necessity for further work to document the fact 
that the Pentagon has too many people putting “secret” and “top secret” labels 
on too many documents, and that practically nothing is being done to declassify 
papers that have been classified. 

Although the Coolidge Committee defended President Eisenhower’s Executive 
Order 10501 as being reasonable in theory, it was admitted that in practice it 
has been a failure. 

The report states: 

“The Department of Defense is accused of failing to accomplish both the dual 
objectives of the system; it withholds too much information and too much leaks 
out. We think both criticisms are justified; there are both overclassifications 
and harmful disclosures.” 

The report pounced on this philosophy as tending to create overclassification. 

“A subordinate may well be severely criticized by his seniors for permitting 
sensitive information to be released, whereas he is rarely criticized for over- 
protecting it.” 

This report blamed the overclassification for much of the attitude that results 
in harmful leaks of information. The report stated further: 

“The press regards the stamp of classification with feelings which vary from 
indifference to active contempt. Within the Department of Defense, itself, the 
mass of classified papers has inevitably resulted in a casual attitude toward 
classified information, at least on the part of many.” 

The Moss subcommittee found that the Coolidge Committee had elaborated 
fully the complaints of excessive secrecy under the Eisenhower Executive Order 
10501. 

However, getting something done about this has been difficult. The Coolidge 
Committee estimates that all the secret documents in the Department of Defense 
would fill a file drawer 575 miles long. 

The physical problem of merely examining the documents to see if they should 
be declassified is a staggering one, and the problem gets worse as the time passes. 

In a spectacular and perfect illustration of the philosophy that permeates most 
of Federal Government, Murray Snyder, Assistant Secretary of Defense, was 
responsible for what is considered one of the most nonsensical claims of executive 
privilege. In September he refused to let the Moss subcommittee see the file on 
the security clearance review of a book written in 1879 by a Confederate army 
general 
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The book review was written by Maj. Gen. Ulysses S. Grant III. It discusgeq a 
new edition of a book by Lt. Gen. Richard Taylor, originally published in 1979 
under the title ‘“Destruction and Reconstruction.” 

The book review was submitted to the Defense Department for a security 
review by William H. Zierdt, Jr., editor of Armor magazine. He told the Mogg 
subcommittee he submitted it because the memoirs of General Taylor were critica) 
of the reconstruction period, and hence critical of the Government. 

Obviously this book review material could not be refused the Moss subcom. 
mittee on security grounds, and apparently it couldn’t have been gotten undep 
the housekeeping statute or Administrative Procedures Act under the widest 
stretch of imagination. 

So, Assistant Defense Sécretary Snyder used the umbrella of executive privilege 
and separation of powers. He wrote the Moss subcommittee as follows: ‘ 

“The files of the Office of Security Review generally contain information 
respecting communications between members of the Department of Defense, and 
in many cases. between members and representatives of other agencies of the 
executive branch, which are merely advisory or preliminary in nature and which 
do not represent any final official action. 

“As you know, since President Washington’s time, general access by congres: 
sional committees to such material has been denied under the principle that such 
access was incompatible with the public interest and the proper preservation of 
the separation of powers among the three great branches of Government.” 
..Moss declared that Snyder’s position “would be laughable if it were not part 
of such'a Serious problem.” 

Snyder’s position demonstrates the ultimate in éxecutive secrecy possible under 
the doctrine set out in President Eisenhower's letter of May 17, 1954. 

It further demonstrates how this executive privilege doctrine can be used 
to. impose almost total secrecy even if President Eisenhower’s controversial 
security order 10501 is eliminated, and laws are enacted to bar executive agen- 
cies from using the housekeeping statute and the Administrative Procedures 
Act as authority for hiding Government business. 

It must be understood that the broad claim of executive privilege repre- 
sents the most sweeping and reprehensible of all the secrecy claims being made. 
It provides a broad tent of secrecy under which executive officials of all ranks 
are arbitrarily telling the public, the press, and Congress that records will not 
be made available, and testimony will not be given even under a congressional 
subpena. 

In past years, Presidents have claimed that under the doctrine of separation 
of powers the Congress could not force a President to testify. It had been 
generally regarded that this privilege also extended to the President when he 
was taking advice from such top aides as the Cabinet officers and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

However, in 1954, the Department of Justice prepared a letter for President 
Eisenhower's signature and attached a list of so-called precedents for with- 
holding from Congress all communications within the executive department 
except final decisions. 

This doctrine was set forth on May 17, 1954, in a letter from President Eisen- 
hower to Defense Secretary Wilson. It was authority for a Department of 
Defense lawyer to refuse to testify in the Army-McCarthy hearings, and it was 
viewed generally as a blow at the late Senator McCarthy. As such, the letter 
won some editorial endorsement as a fine restatement of the philosophy of the 
separation of powers. It was not until it was used against a half dozen investi- 
gating committees, and to bar the press from information that its secrecy 
potential was realized. 

Congressional committees have condemned this broad secrecy doctrine as 
having no foundation in law, or in the decisions of the courts. The Moss sub- 
committee has repeatedly asked the Department of Justice for its authority 
for this broad doctrine and its seeds of executive dictatorship. 

The Department of Justice has produced no law and no court decision for the 
Moss subcommittee, or for reporters who have asked for the legal authorities. 
The Department of Justice has smugly held its position with an attitude that it 
needs no authority for its interpretation of executive privilege. 

Although a number of congressional committees have complained bitterly, 
there has usually been a partisan split within the committees. Or, in other cases, 
the issue was not dramatic enough to make a big issue of it. 

The leadership in the Senate and House have failed to recognize that this doe- 
trine is a severe blow at the prestige of Congress. It is an assertion of the phi- 
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josophy that Congress should appropriate the billions of dollars each year, but 
has no real authority to dig deeply into the executive departments to find out how 
these taxpayer dollars were spent. 

President Kisenhower has continued to support those who have asserted this 
doctrine in the ultimate. He constantly assures the press and the public that he 
would never allow this executive secrecy to hide any crimes or wrongdoing. How- 
ever, in doing so he reiterates his belief that the various departments of the ex- 
ecutive branch have the inherent right to refuse to tell Congress anything but 
final decisions. The studies in the executive branch, the recommendations, the 
names of persons taking part in decisions and the conversations leading to the 
decisions can all be properly withheld from Congress, President Eisenhower 
claims. 

And this philosophy is the major problem of freedom of information in Federal 
Government today. 


V. CONFLICTING STATEMENTS FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


On January 30, 1957, in answer to a question at a White House press conference 
from Mr. Pat Munroe, correspondent for the Albuquerque (N. Mex,) Journal, con- 
cerning the release of information on expenditure of public funds by junketing 
Congressmen, President Eisenhower said : 

“Ag far as I am concerned, I stand on this general truth, there is no expendi- 
ture of public moneys except only involving that where public security itself is 
involved, that should not face the light of day any time any citizen inquires 
for it.” 

That is a mighty statement in behalf of freedom of information and any and 
every editor of the free American press will say amen. Yet your committee 
reports the following general truths: 

1. The records of the expenditure of the billions of Federal tax dollars are not 
epen to the inspection of citizens, as are the records of city, county, and State 
governments throughout the land. 

2. Audited reports of the expenditure of the billions of Federal tax dollars 
are not open to inspection of the citizens, as is the case in city, county, and State 
governments throughout the land. 

On April 4, 1957, the Associated Press, in reporting on the Republican Women’s 
Conference at Washington, said: 

“President Eisenhower invited the American people to be ‘watchful’ of their 
Government leaders to make sure there is ‘no looseness, no squandering, no 
racketeering, no lining of the pockets’ in the big ‘spending for peace’.” 

Yet, in view of the closed records of Federal Government and the absence of 
audited reports on the expenditure of the billions of Federal tax dollars, your 
committee feels impelled to ask the question, How in the world can the American 
people be “watchful” of their Government leaders‘ 

On May 17, 1954, in a letter to Secretary of Defense Wilson, President Eisen- 
hower wrote: 

“Because it is essential to efficient and effective administration that employees 
of the executive branch be in a position to be completely candid in advising with 
each other on official matters, and because it is not in the publie interest that 
any of their conversations and communications, or any documents or reproduc- 
tions, concerning such advice be disclosed, you will instruct employees of your 
Department that in all of their appearances before the subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations regarding the inquiry now before it they 
are not to testify to any such conversations or communications or to produce 
any such dcuments or reproductions. This principle must be maintained regard- 
less of who would be benefited by such disclosures.” 

The President's letter, of course, was prompted by the current political struggle 
between the executive and legislative branches of Federal Government. Yet, 
throughout 1956, the officials of 19 key Federal agencies and bureaus paraded 
before the House Subcommittee on Government Information and stated that they 
were using the President's letter as a precedent not only to withhold legitimate 
information of Government from the Congress but also from the American 
people. 

In a White House conference September 6, 1957, with Mr. Gerald D. Morgan, 
special assistant to the President on legal matters, including the press, your 
aeenen brought up the matter of these conflicting statements from the White 

ouse. 
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Mr. Morgan replied that Mr. Eisenhower’s letter to Secretary Wilson had been 
misunderstood, that it meant private communications among agencies which 
under ordinary circumstances would not interest the public. ° 

Your chairman countered with a question concerning a current case wherein 
the Secretary of Agriculture had declined to make available lists of soil subsidy 
payments to a newspaper in Mississippi. 

“Those soil subsidy payments should be made public,” declared Mr. Morgan. 

Then your chairman asked about a recent case at Fieldale, Va., wherein the 
Post Office Department had declined to reveal the terms of a new lease. 
wae carbons of that lease should have been given the press,” said Mr 

organ. 

“That is why I am sitting in your office,” replied your chairman. 

Mr. Morgan observed that perhaps the President should issue a positive state. 
ment on what news of Government should be available to the press. 

“That would be very helpful,” replied your chairman. 


VI. GOVERNMENT MANAGEMENT OF THE NEWS OF GOVERNMENT 


The “leak” of the Yalta papers by the Department of State to the New York 
Times in March 1955 is still smoldering deeply and bitterly within the press 
corps at Washington today, over 2 years later, and it spotlights a growing 
trend in Federal Government wherein our public servants seek to manage or 
manipulate the news of Government for their own advantage, be it political or 
otherwise. 

A number of prominent Washington correspondents wrote bitter comments 
about this to your ocmmittee. None blamed the New York Times; all lashed 
bitterly at the Government. The subsequent “leak” of the General Ridgway 
retirement letter and other key news stories to the same newspaper heightened the 
feeling. 

A typical example was the “leak” of a high altitude photograph of the carrier 
Forrestal by the Air Force to the New York Times. This came in the middle 
of the running internecine warfare among the services, and it apparently was 
the intent of the Air Force to show how vulnerable the Navy’s carriers could be 
under attack. Subsequently, Life magazine asked the Pentagon for the photo- 
graph, learned that at least 100 had been taken, but could not gain clearance for 
a single one. 

A similar example was the “leak” of only part of a public opinion poll on 
foreign policy by the Department of State to the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Star. A subsequent investigation by a congressional committee revealed 
that the part of the poll “leaked” was slanted and that the expenditure of the 
public’s tax funds on this project was illegal. 

Throughout the warm congressional debate of 1957 over the national budget, 
administration spokesmen, from the President on down, gave out information 
affecting national security in defense of the budget. Of course, there is the argu- 
ment that it is better to reveal key security facts than to suffer reductions in 
military funds. Yet your committee sadly observes that had the press, on its own 
initiative, dug out and printed these security facts, it would have been severely 
criticized by our public servants, regardless of the reason. 

Illustrating this, newspapers were denied information on the production of 
B-52 bombers, a top secret classification. General LeMay, testifying before the 
Symington Senate Investigating Committee, said he could not, for security rea- 
sons, discuss in public the size of the B-52 wings. Yet, at the same time, Secre 
tary of Defense Wilson, under the political pressure of the Symington investiga- 
tion, was announcing at a press conference that B-52 wings had been increased 
from 30 to 45 planes. 

Pentagon officials said the decision to make this disclosure was reached “reluc- 
tantly” after weighing the public interest against giving our enemies such vital 
information. 

It is in the Pentagon where our public servants make the greatest efforts to 
manage the news of Government, including that involving the expenditure of the 
taxpayer dollars, to their advantage. On March 29, 1955, Secretary Wilson 
issued a directive that all defense releases, speeches, etc., must make a “construe- 
tive contribution” to the Department. 

This slanted approach on the part of our public servants to the release of news 
of Government provoked a storm of protest in the press and was climaxed by a 
congressional investigation. Finally, on August 17, 1957, Secretary Wilson 
issued a new directive which eliminated the “‘construction contribution” limita- 
tion but substituted the following: 
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‘Material originating within the Department of Defense shall not be cleared 
for public release until it is reviewed for violations of security and for conflict 
with established policies or programs of the Department of Defense, or those of 
the National Government, since such material may have national or international 
significance.” 

Thus this new yardstick on defense news, based on the “established policies 
or programs of the Department of Defense or of the National Government,” 
constitutes a far broader censorship approach than the “constructive con- 
tribution” limitation, and can lead to outright censorship of any and all news of 
Government for just about any reason under the sun. 

It is through such qualifying gobbledygook language, originating with Amer- 
jean public servants, that the American people have been deprived of much 
legitimate news of their Government during the last 25 years. 

The Air Force goes beyond this gobbledygook governmental language in its 
attempt to manage the news of Government and borrows the slick language of 
Madison Avenue. In its propaganda program, which lists specific campaigns 
“asting through mid-1958,” the Air Force advises its key people: 

“Flooding the public with facts is very helpful. But facts, facts, and more facts 
are quite useless unless they implant logical conclusions. Facts must be con- 
vincing, demonstrated living salesmen of practical benefits. These are the only 
kind of facts that mold opinion and channel the vibrant tensions of public 
thinking.” 

From this prime example of the ridiculous, we move to the sublime in re- 
porting a final case of management of governmental news. Intelligence esti- 
mates of the Central Intelligence Agency are of the highest order of secrecy. 
Yet on November 19, 1956, on the eve of the testimony of CIA officials before 
congressional committees on the effectiveness of their activities, the CIA leaked 
to favored newspapers the fact that it had given the White House 24 hours’ 
notice that a British-French-Israeli attack would be launched on Egypt. 

Your committee cannot help but observe that had the CIA’s report to the White 
House been to the opposite effect it doubtless would have been too “top secret” 
to even think about it—or had it not been scheduled for a congressional review, 
no word ever would have been released. Such are the ways of our public servants 
of 1957. 

VII. FOUR DIRECT GOVERNMENT ATTEMPTS TO THROTTLE THE PRESS 


Government made four outright attempts during 1957 to tighten the screws 
of censorship on the press, all of them concerned with stoppage of the leaks of 
information from behind the locked doors of the executive session. These were: 

1. The Wright Commission on Government Security proposed that an editor or 
publisher could be fined $10,000 and sent to prison for 5 years for publishing 
“secret” information of Government. 

2. The Coolidge Committee on Classified Information proposed that newsmen 
be summoned in grand jury investigations in order to discover the source of the 
leak of security information from the Government to the press. 

8. The civil rights bill, as first passed by Congress, carried a provision that 
would make it a jail crime for anyone, including newsmen, to use information 
from behind the locked doors of the executive sessions of a racial commission, 
to be appointed under the provisions of the bill. 

4. Senate bill No. 2461, introduced by Senators Jackson and McClellan, would 
make it a crime punishable by a fine and jail sentence for anyone to reveal 
information, including statements, actions, and even how the Board members 
voted on matters of the people’s business, from behind the locked doors of the 
executive sessions of the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the Federal Communications Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission. 

A flood of protests from Sigma Delta Chi and other national journalistie 
groups effectively killed the first three. The protests were so strong that they 
mowed down the Wright recommendation before it left the ground, and edi- 
torials in newspapers from coast to coast buried it. 

Yet the Wright recommendation, even if it is a dead duck at the moment, 
should give the entire free press cause for serious consideration of the whole 
problem of American censorship of news of Government. It not only brought 
out into the open the thinking of many bureaucrats on this censorship, but it 
illustrated clearly on paper the growing philosophy in American Government 
that once elected or appointed, the bureaucrat regards government as his private 
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domain and that, in his opinion, the people who pay the taxes should be satisfieg 
with the decisions of government after they are made and should be content 
with spoon-fed information of government. 

Anyway, it marked the first time that the free American press has had to 
cope with this problem since the nefarious Sedition Act of 1800, which gent 
editors to jail for the great crime of printing facts of government. 

In the case of the Coolidge recommendation, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
hurriedly brushed it under the carpet and declared that such matters belong 
in the realm of the Department of Justice and not in his Department. 

In the subsequent interrogation of Chairman Charles A. Coolidge before the 
Moss House Subcommittee on Government Information, it was disclosed that 
the Department of Defense had conducted an investigation of the source of 
a New York Times story which reported an impending reduction of 800,000 
in American Armed Forces. Mr. Coolidge testified that more than 150 persons 
in the Pentagon had perhaps handled this information, that it was impossible 
to pinpoint the exact Pentagon official who had leaked the story, and that the 
investigation had been dropped. 

The censorship provision of the civil-rights bill went entirely unnoticed 
throughout the torrid summer of debate on the racial issue in Congress. The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune finally broke the story on page 1 after the bill 
had passed both the House and the Senate. 

The resultant uproar in the press had a marked effect upon Congress and both 
Senators and Representatives joined in condemning the censorship provision. 
This pressure was such that House-Senate conferees chopped it out of the final 
version of the bill. But, since it originated in the Office of the Attorney General, 
it once again illustrated the thinking in our bureaucratic circles. 

The Jackson-McClellan censorship bill is still before Congress: it probably will 
be fought out in the 1958 session: and your committee hereby lays it before the 
American press as the most dangerous menace yet proposed to the free flow of 
information of Federal Government. 

Most of Federal executive government—the approximately 2,000 active 
agencies, bureaus, and departments and the more than 5,000 advisory bureaus— 
is conducted in the secrecy of the executive session. As an example of this 
curtain of secrecy, the 5,000 advisory bureaus do not make even their meeting 
minutes available for inspection of the citizens who pay the taxes. 

Thus, most of the news of the people’s business reach the people through leaks 
of information from behind the locked doors of these executive sessions. The 
Jackson-McClellan bill is designed to stop these leaks from the six Federal regu- 
latory commissions. 

If this legislation is adopted, it probably will serve as a guide and a fore- 
runner of future legislation to stop all leaks of information from a _ bulging 
bureaucratic Government to the people who pay the bureaucrats’ salaries. 

The Jackson-McClellan bill was prompted by a Senate investigation of a leak 
of a Civil Aeronautics Board decision to permit Northeast Air Lines to fly the 
profitable New York-Miami route. Certain private interests, using this “inside” 
information, were reported to have made a handsome profit in the stock market, 

The chairman of your committee has conducted a spirited correspondence of 
protest with Senator Jackson on this matter. The Senator maintains that such 
a censorship provision will not handicap the press, that it simnly will stop the 
“inside” disclosures which permit the favored few to make a profit. 

Your committee maintains that, if all the closed exeeutive sessions of the 
commissions were open, there would be no inside information through which 
the few could profit: that secret government always begets political privilege; 
that the protection of the interests of the many through the restraint of pub- 
lic opinion is far more important to free government than the profits of the few; 
and that, after all is said and done, these regulatory commissions are doing 
the people’s business, and the people should know about this business at the time 
and not after the fact, when too often in history it has been too late. 

There was a very good example of this in the advisory Budget Bureau dur- 
ing the year. The press discovered that certain private interests were profiting 
from the leak of inside information from the closed executive sessions of this 
agency, and promptly notified key officials. These officials just as promptly 
made all the information available to all the people; this stopped the private 
profiteering, and none was hurt. Such always is the ease in free govern- 
ment. 
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VIII. THE BUREAUCRATS, THE PRESS, AND PATRIOTISM 


The minute a man dons the toga of the American bureaucrat, he apparently 
gssumes he has & monopoly on patriotism. And the next minute he points a 
finger, usually at the press. Such was the ease with the Wright Commission 
and the Coolidge Committee, both of which based their reports on the general 
premise that the press was promiscuous in disclosing American security infor- 
mation for the benefit of the enemy. 

The Wright Commission was particularly vicious in its criticism of the press. 
Said its report on June 22: 

“The final responsibility for the difficult decisions of what shall be secret 
must be confined in those loyal and devoted public servants who are qualified to 
make the judgment.” 

It then pronounced that most of the press had lived up to these limits, but, 
added the report: 

“There are a few exceptional cases which, for some reasons, have escaped 
prosecution. The purveyor of information vital to national security, purloined by 
devious means, gives aid to our enemies as effectively as the foreign agent.” 

The press promptly called upon Mr. Lloyd Wright, chairman of the Commission, 
to define the standards of “those loyal and devoted public servants who are 
qualified to make the judgment” and to make public the names of those in the 
press who had “purloined by devious means” our security information. 

On June 30, Mr. Wright replied, stating that he knew of certain “dark chapters 
of betrayal” but could not talk about them. “An unnamed Government official 
persists in stamping the cases secret,” he said, “and has buried them forever 
in the bureaucratic graveyard of a maze of files.” 

Under questioning, Mr. Wright gave a general indictment of the press without 
naming names; then he fell back on World War II and said that a story in 
the Chicago Tribune had informed the Japs that we had broken their code. 

Three weeks later, at San Francisco, J. Russell Wiggins, executive editor of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, rose on the floor of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors convention and gave documentary evidence that the 
Chicago Tribune had in no way informed the Japs of the code breaking. 
Whereupon, Mr. Wright, on the ASNE platform at the time, promptly apologized 
to the Chicago Tribune. 

In the middle of the controversy, Maj. Gen. Guy S. Meloy, Jr., the Army’s 
Public Information Chief, told the House Subcommittee on Government Infor- 
mation that “he had never heard of any secret information being purloined or 
stolen from military files by the press.” This prompted Chairman John E. Moss, 
of the House committee, “to label the Wright charges as an unsubstantiated 
indictment of the American press.” 

The Coolidge Committee was not so outspoken as the Wright Commission, yet 
it harped throughout its report and later in the questioning by the House Sub- 
committee on Government Information on the matter of leaks of security infor- 
mation to the press. Furthermore, Chairman Charles A. Coolidge, of the 
Commission, named names in the press. 

On March 11, Mr. Coolidge testified that the Wall Street Journal had leaked 
the national-security secret of the list of Air Force contractors building ballistic 
missiles. An investigation of this charge showed that the so-called leak was 
anews story of August 3, 1956, which reported accurately the public speech of a 
top Air Force general to the Air Force Association at New Orleans, in which he 
listed the names of nearly a score of firms working on the project. 

Similarly, Mr. Coolidge accused the press of leaking national-security infor- 
mation in the form of the speed of the flight of the jet X-2. An investigation 
disclosed the accusation was based on a story in the New York Times of August 2, 
1956, which reported, again accurately, on a public speech by Secretary of the 
Air Force Donald C. Quarles. Previously, the Pentagon had declined to reveal 
this information and one of its public-relations officials gave “the ebb and flow 
of Secretary of Defense Wilson’s indigestion” as the reason. 

Again, on March 11, Mr. Coolidge testified before the House Subcommittee on 
Government Information that the press had provided the enemy with key infor- 
mation in printing a picture of four bombers being refueled. But, on March 12, 
he voluntarily corrected the record on this so-called leak by stating he had learned 
the picture had been cleared for publication by both the Navy and the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

During the year, your committee had occasion to peruse thousands of pages of 
Government documents, testimony, and charges, all involving the question of 
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national security and the press, and it found not a single case, despite the Chargeg 
of the bureaucrats, wherein the press, on its own volition, printed a nationg). 
security secret that gave aid and comfort to the enemy. On the other hap, 
your committee time and again ran headlong into a curtain of unnecessary 
secrecy that marred the American people from its rightful knowledge of their 
Government, even down to the ridiculous. 


IX. THE PENTAGON CORRESPONDENTS SPEAK OUT 


On September 6, your chairman lodged an official protest against the Pentagon 
secrecy in a conference with Mr. Murray Snyder, Deputy Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs, the keyman in the release of all Pentagon news, at Washington, 
Mr. Snyder said: 

“All legitimate news of the Pentagon is available to the press. You can haye 
any news of the Pentagon you want. In fact, on my entry into the Department 
of Defense I was amazed at the amount of information which is available to the 
press.” 

On the same day, your chairman conferred with a dozen Pentagon correspond. 
ents, including all the wire services, and he repeated to them Mr. Snyder's 
words. 

The correspondents replied with a long, loud, and unanimous hoot of derision, 

For 1 hour they poured out to your chairman indignant stories of how the 
curtain of secrecy over the Pentagon blocks them from all legitimate news of 
the Department of Defense, even down to the ridiculous. Without exception, 
these working reporters, charged with the obligation of gathering news of the 
expenditure of the people’s tax funds for the people’s defense, related how the 
bureaucrats employed every trick of the trade to hide legitimate information 
of Government behind the sacred censorship of national security. 

Typical statements of these correspondents follow: 

“We were buried under a mass of directives.” 

“The No. 1 brains of Government draw the directives; the No. 8 brains abuse 
them.”’ 

“A million people wield the stamp of secrecy; 500,000 do the stamping; the 
other 500,000 check on the stampers.” 

“The real stumbling block is at the civilian level.” 

“Every item of news, regardless, must go through the redtape of policy clear- 
ance. Somewhere along the line somebody always stamps ‘For official use only’ 
on it. Even the most trivial news takes days, weeks, and months to negotiate 
these roadblocks into the light of day.” 

“It’s all due to fear—fear of reprimand and loss of job—and to just plain 
stupidity.” 

“The most important problem i; the attitude at the top—at the White House 
and in the Department of State. Until that is changed the guys at the pick- 
and-shovel level will be afraid to put out information.” 

“The real problem is not necessarily military security, but control for policy 
reasons.” 

“Information is being put out in a quantity to use the press merely as a 
vehicle to form public opinion in favor of the administration. They are using 
the Madison Avenue technique.” 

“In 1950 and in 1951, when a press release came out, we used to be able to go 
to a source and ask background information. Now they refuse to give background 
information ; they say they can give no more information than what is in the press 
release.” 

“Most important thing to break this information barrier is to get to the Presi- 
dent. It’s not the problem of the press releases in this building: it’s the attitude 
of Government that the people should be spoon fed, and this attitude comes right 
from the White House.” 

“The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force are the top policymakers, 
and I don’t know why they refuse to hold press conferences. Maybe it is an ele 
ment of caution, with everybody afraid to talk because the guy above him might 
get mad. If they had press conferences, we could get more information ; we could 
bring an information restriction to their attention and get it sprung.” 

“They have developed a new standard form of mimeograph language—a sort of 
‘release-ese,’ and they hold up information for days to get it into that language.” 

Not a single voice among these working Washington correspondents was raised 
in support of Mr. Snyder’s somewhat fanciful theory that all legitimate informa- 
tion of the Pentagon now is available to the press. 
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x, CASES OF NEEDLESS DEFENSE SECRECY IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT UNDER PRESIDENT 
EISEN HOWER’S EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 10501 


1. Department of Defense experts, testifying before the House Government 
Information Subcommittee, stated that more than a million Federal employees 
gre classifying security information, and that this classification is running at a 
pigher rate today than during World War II. The fact that 1 out of every 175 
Americans has the privilege of withholding from 174 million Americans informa- 
tion concerning their tax dollars spent on defense is very dangerous to the well- 
peing of the American people; it invites wholesale violation in the matter of 
legitimate Government information; if 1 million Americans know our security 
secrets, it is doubtful if these will be withheld from the enemy ; and, the Govern- 
ment employee being a human being, that information which is leaked usually is 
glanted and no doubt is responsible for the general confusion which characterizes 
American Government today. 

2, A case in point is the total censorship which has been slapped upon the 
frings of our missiles. Thousands of residents in the areas of the firings and 
thousands of Government employees involved in the firings know all about 
them. It is ridiculous to assume that all these thousands will keep silent and 
the result has been a steady flow of slanted and often erroneous information 
to the general public. The general American impression is that our missile 
experiments, upon which billions of American tax dollars have been spent, are 
a failure, whereas, the enemy no doubt has complete and accurate information. 

8. President Eisenhower’s Executive Order No. 10-501 expressly limited the 
use of such classifications as “confidential” to security information, yet the 
Department of State and the International Administration not only freely used 
this classification but also the classification “for official use only” to withhold 
from the American people the results of their polls of public opinion, paid for 
illegally with taxpayer dollars, on foreign policy. Only part of the information 
obtained in the polls was “‘leaked” to the Washington Star and the New York 
Times, thereby misleading the public. The release of all of the information 
would not have affected national security. 

4..A big chunk of our direct military aid goes to our Far East allies, Formosa, 
Korea, and Vietnam. The total for this area is made public. Under pressure 
from the press, the Department of Defense has recommended that it be declas- 
sified further by allotments to the various countries. But the Department of 
State says “no” on the apparent grounds that revelation of the individual 
amounts will make our mutual-security clients jealous. But, under the secrecy, 
how can the American people ascertain whether their tax billions are being 
honestly spent at the terminal points? 

5. Department of State officials denied to the press the number of non- 
official Russians now traveling in the United States and the number of non- 
official Americans in Russia. The official excuse was lack of information, yet 
who but the Department of State has this information and how could its release 
affect national security? 

6. The Army Intelligence Division declined clearance of a book by Lt. Col. 
Robert B. Rigg on the history of United States Army Intelligence, even though 
he offered to limit it to the intelligence operations of General Washington, based 
on material discovered in 1921. This is a perfect case of the ridiculous. 

7. As an example of the bureaucratic roadblocks that customarily hinder the 
free flow of Federal Government information to the people, it took the Journal 
of Commerce 2 years of negotiations with the Department of the Treasury, 
Bureau of Customs, Department of Defense, Department of State, Bureau of 
the Budget, and Bureau of the Census before gaining on August 8, 1957, access 
to information on United States exports. Prior to World War II, the Journal 
of Commerce freely printed export information for 100 years. 

8. Pictures of plush furnishings inside military transport planes, requested 
by Representative Daniel J. Flood, were stamped “secret” and then even the 
Congressman’s letter of request was stamped “secret.” Representative Flood 
said: “It appears to me that this classification is designed to protect bureaucrats 
from embarrassment and not to protect genuine military secrets from potential 
enemies of the country.” 

9. The existence of a secret order, issued by some unnamed high source in 
the Pentagon, for Army units in the South to train for riot duty and get ready 
to speed to scenes of civil disorder, was disclosed on September 26. In the sub- 
Sequent confusion and amid indignant protests from southern Senators and 
Representatives, Secretary of the Army Brucker hurriedly canceled the order. 
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But he declined to lift the secrecy surrounding the order in spite of the fact 
that the American people are entitled to know at the time any plans of Federg 
Government to dispatch armed troops for service against any segment of the 
American taxpayers. 

10. The Wall Street Journal pointed out in its news columns that the American 
taxpayers never have been given the facts of some $64 billion of their funds Spent 
on foreign aid, including the $3,435,810,000 voted in 1957. In a subsequent edi. 
torial entitled “Billions for Secrecy,” the Wall Street Journal said the Federg) 
Government’s excuse for this secrecy is that it “keeps peace in the internationgy 
family,” and that this “is an insult to the American people.” The editorigj 
pointed out that because of this secrecy, “the American people have no basis 
for evaluating military aid in the absence of facts,” and it further said “it jg 
secrecy—and not knowledge—that may jeopardize the national interest.” 

11. Newspapers were denied information on the production of B-52 bombers, 
a top secret classification. General LeMay, testifying before the Symington 
Senate investigating committee, said he could not, for security reasons, discyss 
in public the size of B-52 wings; yet at the same time, Secretary of Defense 
Wilson, under the political pressure of the Symington investigation, was ap- 
nouncing at a press conference that B-52 wings had been increased from 30 to 
45 planes. Pentagon officials said the decision to make this disclosure was 
reached “reluctantly” after weighing the public interest against giving our 
enemies such vital information. 

12. Intelligence estimates of the Central Intelligence Agency are of the high- 
est order of secrecy. Yet on November 19, 1956, on the eve of testimony of CIA 
officials before congressional committees on the effectiveness of their activities, 
the CIA “leaked” to favored newspapers the fact that it had given the White 
House 24 hours notice that a British-French-Israeli attack would be launched on 
Egypt. Had the CIA made an intelligence estimate to the opposite effect, it 
most certainly would have been regarded as too secret to mention. 

13. The United States Information Agency spent $100,000 of taxpayer funds 
to promote an “anti-Communist” movie, but classified the name of the movie and 
suppressed all facts because of reports that it was a flop. The facts were 
revealed in an off-the-record discussion before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and the Chicago Daily News later reported from an “informed source” 
that the name of the movie was “1984.” 

14. On March 29, 1955, Secretary of Defense Wilson issued a directive that 
all Department press releases, speeches, etc., must make a “constructive con- 
tribution” to the Department. Under pressure from a congressional commit- 
tee, the Department of Defense a year later promised to rewrite the directive, 
eliminating the “constructive contribution” limitation. But it was not until 
August 17, 1957, that the Department got around to the rewriting. It then 
eliminated the “constructive contribution” limitation, but it promptly sub- 
stituted the following: “Review material originated within the Department of 
Defense for official public release, or similar material submitted for review by 
other executive agencies of the Government, for conflict with established policies 
or programs of the Department of Defense or of the National Government.” 
Thus, the “established policies or program of the Department of Defense or the 
National Government” constitute a far broader censorship approach to the 
news of Government than the “constructive contribution” limitation and can 
permit the outright censorship of any news of government, regardless of its 
eonnection with national security. It is through such qualifying language, orig- 
inating with American public servants, that the American people have been 
deprived of much legitimate information of their Government during the last 
25 years. 

15. General Weible, formerly Deputy Chief of Staff, reports the Army had 
difficulty in getting sites for Nike missile installations, dating back to early 1954. 
But Army wasn’t allowed to tell the story of the new missiles. Publicity would 
have helped convince reluctant landowners that the land was really needed for 
national security and that the Army was not just seeking another land grab. 
But, though the whole matter still is enveloped under a blanket of secrecy, the 
Department of Defense apparently declined to permit the Army to take its Nike 
story to the people, whose security was involved and who were paying for it. 

16. The confusion over the General Ridgway retirement letter did not con- 
tribute to the well-being of the American people. The letter was not classified 
until after it was received by the Department of Defense, probably 2 or 3 days 
after receipt. A couple of weeks later, during the Quantico meeting of service 
Secretaries in July, it was “leaked” to the New York Times. 
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of Defense ordered an investigation. But this failed to produce sufficient 
“evidence,” and to this day the case is still open and the letter still bears its 
“eonfidential” classification despite the New York Times original story and the 
subsequent furor in the entire press. 

17. Numerous reporters, representing wire services, daily newspapers, and 
magazines, have asked the Department of Defense for permission to print 
pictures showing the outside shape of an A-bomb. In addition, the Air Force has 
requested the Department of Defense for approval of the release of official pic- 
tures showing A-bomb configuration. The reporters were not asking for the 
release of Department of Defense pictures. They were asking for approval to 
publish pictures which they had taken of the bomb displayed in public places. 
Although the “shape” of the bomb is not classified because it must be used by 
thousands of Air Force people for training purposes, all requests to show the 
public pictures of what billions of tax dollars are spent on are refused. The 
shape of the bomb is simply stamped “for official use only.” At one time, the 
Department of Defense displayed the shape in a glass case in the Pentagon. 
The weak explanations for this censorship pinpoint the absurdity which can 
result from security restrictions. The final reason given, for instance, is, in 
effect, that this information is restricted to prevent embarrassment or contro- 
versy. 

18. It took Harvard University 10 years and the help of Congress to persuade 
8 Federal agencies and bureaus to agree to declassification of World War II 
records stored at the university which Harvard couldn't look at, couldn’t get 
declassified, couldn’t return to the Government, couldn’t give away and couldn’t 
burn. It cost the university $1,200 a year in storage. 

19. Department of Navy declined permission to Capt. George W. Campbell for 
his story of the sinking during World War II of the cruiser Indianapolis to be 
printed in the Saturday Evening Post on the grounds that it would impede 
recruiting. The Navy even stamped its letter of refusal “for official use only.” 
When the Saturday Evening Post finally gained clearance of the story from 
Secretary of Navy, the Navy Personnel Department, in a letter stamped “private 
communication,” threatened censure of Captain Campbell. That is censorship 
of history in the raw. 

20. When Robert Hotz, editor of Aviation Week, declined to reveal the source 
of a story about the flight of XFSU-1, a new Navy plane, uniformed Navy officers 
threatened that Aviation Week would not receive Navy “cooperation” in the 
future, and that the Navy would remember those who did or did not “play ball.” 
At the same time, the officers admitted that no military security was involved in 
the story. 

21. The order establishing the Office of Strategic Information was classified 
“secret,” and three reports of OSI to the National Security Council on its progress 
in the field of unclassified information were classified “confidential.” When this 
order finally was declassified, it showed plainly that OSI did not have the 
authority it was freely exercising. 

22. As an example of bureaucratic confusion, the Department of Labor cen- 
sored statistics on the armed services purchases of peanut butter on the grounds 
that clever enemy officials could deduce from them the number of men in our 
armed services. At the same time, the Department of Defense was issuing 
monthly reports on the totals of armed services personnel. 

23. The Yalta papers were “leaked” to the New York Times in Mareh 1955, 
after being denied to the rest of the press at Washington, even though the agree- 
ments at Yalta Were roundly denounced by the Republican platform of 1952. 
Favoritism in the release of information of government is a growing practice in 
the Federal bureaucracy and resentment is smoldering deeply within the press. 
It is not contributing to the free flow of information of government to the people. 

24. The Chicago Daily News reported on July 2, 1957, that a report on 
profiteering by foreign suppliers of the United States military services and the 
International Cooperation Administration had been classified and would not be 
released by the General Accounting Office. According to this newspaper, the 


lad was clamped on this scandal to prevent its revelation during discussion of 
congressional appropriations for defense and foreign aid. 
)~ 


25. On March 15, 1956, Secretary of the Air Force Donald A. Quarles gave a 
speech to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, which had been cleared by the 
Office of Security Review and which was freely reported on by the press. Two 
months later, on May 16, Quarles gave a similar speech to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board in New York. 3ut in the meantime, the same language 
used in the March 15 speech was censored out of the May 16 speech by the 
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Office of Security Review. Neither the OSR nor the Departments of Defenge 
and State ever did give a satisfactory explanation for this rather late and silly 
censorship. 

26. In an address to the Society of Automotive Engineers in Washington 
April 6, 1957, Rear Adm. Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval Research, declared 
that he hopes to bar the press from the launching of the first earth satellite, 
Stressing that it is his own decision, Admiral Bennett said that the press accounts 
of this great scientific event might focus the attention of the public upon it and 
that this would put pressure on those in charge of firing the 72-foot, 3-stage rocket 
that will send the satellite into its orbit. 

27. The Department of Defense censored two sentences from a Saturday 
Evening Post article on Spain on security grounds, whereas, the Department of 
State objects to the whole article on the grounds that it took a “sneering 
approach.” If the Government adopts the latter approach toward the dissemina- 
tion of foreign information in the free American press, the ultimate end will be 
the printing of only Pollyannaish accounts of our world neighbors. 

28. Despite the intent of President Eisenhower's Executive Order 10501 to 
make available more military information to the people, the Federal Register 
of June 4, 1955, reported on new Air Force orders which, it stated, would make 
matters of official record available “except those held confidential for good cause 
shown.” This demonstrates perfectly how official gobbledygook language igs 
designed to protect the “management of news” by Government. The Air Force 
order went on to say: “The great mass of material that relates to the internal 
operation of the Air Force establishment is now a matter of official record for 
the purpose of these sections, and accordingly will not be released.” There has 
been no change in these Air Force orders to this day. 

29. The Federal climate of censorship is such today that free American editors, 
in order to “protect themselves,” feel that they should get security clearance on 
even historical documents. The editor of Armor magazine asked for and obtained 
Department of Defense clearance on a review of a book written by Lt. Gen, 
Richard Taylor of the Confederate Army and published in 1879. When asked 
why he got the clearance, the editor said: “Due to the fact that the book is 
critical of the reconstruction period, which in turn is critical of our Government, 
I deemed it advisable to protect both the reviewer and myself by having it sent 
through Security Review.” 

30. In May 1956, Gen. Maxwell Taylor gave a public speech before the Council 
of Foreign Affairs, which publishes the quarterly, Foreign Affairs. Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, editor of the quarterly, asked General Taylor to prepare an 
article based strictly on the speech; the general promptly accepted; and the 
article was scheduled for the October issue of Foreign Affairs. That is, it was 
until the Department of Defense refused security clearance. 

31. Joseph and Stewart Alsop, Washington columnists for the New York 
Herald Tribune, report they have been investigated 5 times in 5 years by the 
Federal Government in an attempt to ascertain their news sources and to intimi- 
date them. They state: “It is a serious matter indeed, and not just for reporters 
but for everyone, when the American Government actively seeks to stop the flow 
of significant information to the American public. And that is what is happening 
today, and on the specious pretext of ‘maintaining security.’ ” 

32. Gen. John E. Hull, a member of the Coolidge Committee which conducted 
a study of classification and information practices in the Defense Department 
and the military services, stated: “It is my personal opinion that the apparent 
reluctance on the part of the heads of the 3 military services to hold fre 
quent press conferences may stem from the belief that Secretary Wilson prefers 
to have disagreements among the 3 military services settled within the Penta- 
gon and not aired publicly.” This illustrates the hostility of attitude within 
the Pentagon toward the general principle of the American taxpayers’ right to 
know about their Government. 

33. On February 8, 1955, the New York Times and the Associated Press car- 
ried detailed accounts of how United States Navy frogmen were being used to 
remove mines from Tachem Islands harbors. Yet the Navy, on grounds of 
national security, refused clearance to a bare mention of its frogmen in a story 
in Collier’s magazine on May 27, 1955. 

34. On March 11, 1957, the Coolidge Committee accused the press of “leaking” 
the national security secret of the list of Air Force contractors building ballistic 
missiles. An investigation of the charge showed that the so-called “leak of 
national security secrets” was a news story in the Wall Street Journal of August 
8, 1956, which reported accurately the public speeches of a top Air Force general 
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to the Air Force Assodiotion senrrention, at or Orleans, announcing the names of 
score of firms working on the project. mere 
en 7 Similarly, the Coolidge Committee accused the press of “leaking national 
security information on the speed of the flight of X-2. , Investigation oo ae 
the accusation was based on a story in the New York Times on ora 3 a . 
reporting on the public speeches of top Air Force generals who poy J . ; e 
new airspeed record. Previously, the Pentagon had declined to revea this infor- 
mation on the grounds of the ebb and flow of Secretary Wilson’s indignation. . 

36. The Air Force declined to permit the press to photograph the new he 
plane in its first test showing September 1, 1956. On December 24, 1956, Av - 
tion Week printed a picture of part of the crowd of 3,000 citizens attending the 
test flight, which plainly showed a number of citizens photographing the plane, 
On December 26, 1956, the Air Force released five pictures of the plane. 

87. The Pentagon has affixed its “for military use only” classification to offi- 
cial United States weather data. The Soviet Ambassador can telephone the 
Department of Defense and ask for Extension 79355. Whereupon, a recording 
automatically gives the latest 24-hour weather forecast from nearby, Bolling 
Air Force Base. This automatic recording concludes as follows : “This informa- 
tion is for military use only and dissemination to the public is not authorized. 

88. The Air Force propaganda program, which lists specific campaigns “last- 
ing through mid-1958,” supports this official military theory of managing the 
news. The program is written largely in the language of Madison Avenue, and 
its very wording states that it is for the management of news will be favorable 
to the Air Force rather than for the release of strictly factual data to the 
people. Take, for example, the following paragraph: “Flooding the public with 
facts is very helpful. But facts, facts, and more facts are quite useless unless 
they implant logical conclusions. Facts must be convincing, demonstrated 
living salesmen of practical benefits. These are the only kind of facts that 
mold opinion and channel the vibrant tensions of public thinking.” 

39. In the course of the running internecine warfare among the services, the 
Air Force “leaked” to the New York Times a secretly taken high-altitude photo- 
graph of the carrier Forrestal, apparently to show how vulnerable the Forrestal 
could be to enemy attack. The picture was printed in the New York Times 
on May 19, 1956. The following week Life magazine asked the Pentagon for a 
copy of the picture, learned that at least 100 had been taken, but could not get 
clearance on a single one. Yet neither the Air Force nor the Department of 
Defense would admit that the pictures were classified in any way. 

40. The Army not only likes its secrecy but it puts it into effect through secret 
orders. On October 17, 1955, Secretary of the Army Brucker issued a new per- 
sonnel security order based on commonsense principles. But this did not come 
to light until in May 1956, as a result of questioning before the Senate Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee. Similarly, the Washington Daily News uncov- 
ered on March 24, 1956, another Army censorship order, which went far beyond 
President Eisenhower’s Executive Order 10501. This military order, Regula- 
tion 3414, provides that documents and communications can be shown “only 
to those whose official duties require such information,” and it further provides 
that “the term ‘for official use only’ will be used for all unclassified corre- 
spondence.” 

41. It took pressure from a congressional committee to force the Attorney Gen- 
eral to lift his classification of “secret” from the reasons for trips by Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service officers to public rifle and pistol matches. Mr. 
Brownell did not offer an explanation of why the “secret” classification was neces- 
Sary in the first place. 

42. A five-man Army team was set up to look into the system of enlisted men’s 
pay. The press had been checking into this subject for 2 years. The team’s 
report was completed on April 27, 1957, and its chairman told the press it was 
all right to use it, but that he needed approval of his superiors. The Adjutant 
General’s Office objected to its release because of its objection to some of the 
recommendations and declared the report could not be used until the “official 
Army position was determined.” The report never has been released. 

43. It was announced that an American Air Force crew would meet the Rus- 
sian jet transport at Newfoundland and bring it into the United States. The 
Air Force said it had the names of the American crew, but could not reveal them 
because the Department of State said “No.” The press insisted, but the Depart- 


ment of State did not relax its censorship until after the Russian plane had 
landed in this country. 
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44. It was announced while the Japanese Minister was in Washington that 
American troops were to be withdrawn from Japan. The press prepared a Story 
that the Ist Cavalry unit was to be withdrawn and the 24th Infantry was to 
be deactivated. The Army approved the story, but the Department of State 
refused to approve its release until the Japs were informed. The Department 
of State said it was a question of “national policy,” but both the Jap and American 
publics already had been informed of the withdrawal, and there appeared no 
good reason whatsoever to refuse to say what divisions would be taken out. 

45. The press asked for a report on aircraft development plans. The report, 
made by the Ad Hoc Committee on Aircraft Development From Concept to In- 
ventory (David Chewning, Executive Director), was promptly censored. Later 
excerpts were released, but not until some of the criticisms of development plang 
had been deleted because it would make some faces red. 

46. The press attempted to obtain figures on how much each military service 
is currently spending for purely investigative functions. The Air Force and 
Army flatly refused. The Navy said it would release its figures if the Air Force 
the Army would. Press appealed to the Department of Defense but got a polite 
brushoff. An appeal was finally made to a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, but he, too, got the old military brushoff. To this day, after a long 
series of telephone calls and letters, the press has been unable to report to the 
people just how much of their tax funds are being spent on military investiga- 
tions. 

47. Congressman James Patterson of Connecticut asked Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
Army Chief of Staff, for help in presenting the Army’s side of the defense story, 
In reply, General Taylor wrote that he was “sorry that the Army was unable to 
provide your office with all the data you required.” This indicates the heavy 
arm of official censorship from the Department of Defense in military informa- 
tion in which national security was in no way involved. 

48. The Washington Star reports: The so-called Marilyn Monroe design in 
supersonic fighter planes was revealed to the American public in 1954 when the 
Grumman Tiger was unveiled. Nevertheless, the plane still was classified by 
the Air Force for another year. Finally, Fred Hamlin, “an irate aviation 
magazine (Areo Digest) publisher broke the story after keeping it locked in his 
desk for more than a year.” 

49. The Pentagon decided in early 1954 to discontinue its cumulative report 
on the 100 largest defense contractors, which it had been accustomed to issuing 
each 6 months starting with 1951. In the turmoil which resulted from this 
clamping on of the lid of secrecy, a Senate Armed Service Subcommittee issued 
the following statement in 1955: “A subsequent report on major defense con- 
tractors, which was produced especially for it by the Department of Defense 
produced much misleading information.” 

50. The Vitro Corporation of America, which is involved in atomie and nerve- 
gas developments, prepared a brochure which was submitted to the Department 
of Defense for clearance. This clearance was refused on the grounds “the less 
said about the matter the better.” Yet virtually all the information contained 
in the brochure had previously been printed locally and Life magazine had done 
an even more complete picture story of Vitro’s operation than was contained in 
the brochure. 

51. A mimeographed release of Secretary of Defense Wilson’s press conference 
of April 12, 1955, carried the following notation stamped at the top: “Not for 
general distribution.” This illustrates the stamp-happy attitude in the Pentagon. 

52. In October of 1955 the Pentagon snddenly announced that 15 of the Nation’s 
25 reserve divisions would be converted into noncombat organizations and that 
nearly 200 other Reserve units wonld he deactivated. The press learned of this 
only when reservists themselves were notified and protested widely, although 
this sweeping change of the Reserve system apparently had been planned for 
months. The Washington Post, in commenting on the shakeup, said that the plan 
was “not previously announced though no longer secret or classified in any way.” 

58. Military censorship of legitimate information of Government goes beyond 
its relationship with the free American press and reaches literally down to the 
people, themselves. Elmer B. Gower, an American attorney in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many, has filed complete documentation of two such cases of direct Armv censor- 
ship with congressional committees. In one case, the Army Adjutant General's 
Office declined to supply the name of a former serviceman, who owed considerable 
money in Germany, and said: “The addresses of former service personnel can- 
not be divulged.” In the other case, involving the accidental asphyxiation of a 
serviceman at Frankfurt, the Adjutant General declined to reveal results of 
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the CID investigation of the case on the grounds that “it is considered detri- 
mental to the best interests of the service to release information which would 
disclose the investigative procedures of the Army, or make public its findings, 
recommendations or other official expressions of opinion by board members or 
other investigating officers.” 

54, Similarly, Norman S. Bowles, a Washington attorney, has offered to a 
congressional committee complete documentation of a case wherein the Army 
declined to reveal the exact nature of the crime charged against the son of 
a friend of his, when the court-martial would be held or any other details. De- 
spite his efforts, the family of the serviceman first learned of the results from 
news stories which reported a guilty verdict and a sentence of life imprisonment. 

55. Joseph A. Dear, of Dear Publications, has been trying for many months 
to obtain a list of 50 top officials at the Pentagon who are serving “on leave 
with pay.’ This term means these men are drawing down both their regular 
salaries from their private employers and also full salaries from the Department 
of Defense. Mr. Dear was refused this list and then appealed to Mr. Wilber 
Brucker, then General Counsel of the Department of Defense and now Secretary 
of the Army. Mr. Brucker said that since he was chief legal officer for the De- 
partment of Defense, and since these men “‘on leave with pay” were employees 
of the Department of Defense, he felt that releasing their names would violate the 
privileges of “the attorney-client relationship.” All of this, of course, involved 
taxpayer funds. 

56. The Sam Rafael (Calif.) Independent Journal reports that, because of bad 
publicity accorded MATS on a story involving the close escape of a‘ GI-loaded 
(‘-124 Globemaster landing at San Francisco, it was shut off from such news 
by the 41st Air Rescue Squadron at Hamilton Air Force Base and forced to go 
to the MATS headquarters at Travis Air Force Base for all such news. This 
necessitated long-distance telephone calls and great delays on each such 
subsequent story. 

57. Aviation Week reports this incident. Following the introduction of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s “open sky” plan for mutual aerial inspection and following 
Bulganin’s answer that such inspection would be worthless, the Air Force was 
ordered to release certain aerial photographs to demonstrate just how effective 
aerial inspection could be. Whereupon, the civilian bureaucrats in the Office of 
Strategic Information overruled the military and ordered the photographs with- 
held. Aviation Week points out that nobody in OSI could be termed an expert 
in photography whereas it is assumed that Air Force men are such experts. 

58. The Dayton Herald-Journal was unable to get official financial figures on 
the Annual National Air Show even though the Air Force, at taxpayer expense, 
furnished most of the airplanes and pilots. 

59. Hamilton and Mather Air Force Bases withheld all information on their 
appropriation requests until after Congress acted upon them, apparently in the 
mistaken idea that this was their business and not the people’s. In protesting 
this secrecy, California newspapers pointed out there were no basic national 
security problems involved and that this Air Force censorship of legitimate 
news was entirely reasonless. 

60. Early in 1956, the Air Foree temporarily clamped a secrecy label on accident 
statistics. There was wide protest among newspapers, which prompted a con- 
gressional demand for the figures. This controversy continued on into 1957. The 
Air Force argued that revelation of such figures on plane accidents would benefit 
the Russians. But the first 7 major military-plane accidents of 1957 involved 7 
different types of aircraft, which pretty well invalidated the Air Force’s excuse 
for secrecy. 

61. An organization of citizens asked the Pentagon for a list of the names of 29 
Korean war veterans who were still carried on the official rolls as “presumed 
dead.” Hunt Clement, Jr., Chief of the Press Branch, Department of Defense, 
wrote a letter to this organization on October 17, 1955, in which he said: “It 
would be, as you must realize, an almost impossible research task to obtain this 
information, since the files are not categorized according to the type of death de- 
termination. Statistically, 29 individuals are accounted for in this category (pre- 
sumed dead). How can the Pentagon achieve this number of “presumed dead” 
unless it has the names, and why this official brushoff on a matter in which na- 
tional security is not conceived ? 

62. Charles Clift, of Reporter magazine, protests that several arms of the De- 
partment of Defense, including the Navy and NSA, would not give him informa- 
tion on the extent of their lie detector programs nor would they reveal the iden- 
tities of these operating the detectors. What in the world have lie detectors tests 
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to do with national security? Numerous police departments reveal all lie detector 
information to municipal taxpayers, and why wouldn’t Federal taxpayers haye 
that same privilege? 

63. Trevor Gardner, former Assistant Secretary of the Air Force, prepared an 
article on ballistic missiles based solely upon material which he gleaned from 
high-school textbooks, which included the classroom formulas for determinj 
are speed, the amount of thrust needed for desired range and the strength of 
the base platform needed to withstand this thrust. He sent it to the Security 
Review Office for clearance. Whereupon, the security reviewing people “blew 


their tops,” charged the article contained “top secret” information, and refuseg 
clearance. 


XI. CASES OF NEEDLESS ADMINISTRATIVE SECRECY IN FEDERAL EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT 


1. Attorney General.—Attorney General Brownell denied to the press the fol. 
lowing information: (1) Who drafted the civil-rights bill; (2) who briefed Pregj. 
dent Eisenhower on the bill; and (3) whether or not the President approved the 
original bill. The American people are entitled to all pertinent information op 
such far-reaching legislation. 

2. Office of Defense Mobilization.—Gordon Gray, Director of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, invoked the plea of “executive privilege” and denied to 
the United States Senate Anti-Trust and Monopoly Subcommittee and members of 
the free press, including the New York Times and Washington Post and Times 
Herald, pertinent information on the issuance of tax-amortization certificates 
to the Idaho Power Co. by his office. What is this “executive privilege” 
and how does it appease the inherent right of the American to know about 
their Government and their tax funds? 

3. Post Office Department.—Various underlings of the United States Post 
Office Department denied to the Providence Journal and Bulletin, for a period 
of nearly 6 months, the fines levied against the New Haven Railroad for slow 
delivery of mail, on the grounds of “public interest.” On direct appeal, Post- 
master General Summerfield finally released the information. This perfectly 
illustrates the “hostility of attitude” and the long delay in obtaining most 
information of our Federal bureaucracy. 

4. Post Office Department.—Various underlings of the United States Post 
Office Department denied to the Martinsville (Va.) Bulletin the terms of a 
lease of a new post office at Fieldale, Va., on the grounds that this is a conf- 
dential matter. After long delay and on direct protests from national editorial 
freedom of information committees, Postmaster General Summerfield finally 
released this information. 

5. Post Office Department.—In 1956, the Post Office Department denied to 
the Indianapolis News information on the names of persons leasing post-office 
buildings in Indiana to the Government, the amount of the leases and the 
length of the leases. The newspaper reported it received no cooperation what- 
soever. It was first referred to the Cincinnati regional official, which said 
only Washington could release the data. Washington officials then declined 
the information on the grounds it would involve too much work and might 
be costly. 

6. Department of Agriculture—Various underlings of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture denied to the Aberdeen (Miss.) Examiner the names 
of Mississippi farmers who were paid not to plant cotton. This is characteristie 
of all dealings between the press and the Department of Agriculture involving 
release of information on expenditure of about $5 billion of the American tax- 
payers’ funds. In the long controversy with the Tampa Tribune over release 
of soil-subsidy payments in Florida, Secretary Benson pleaded this was a 
violation of privacy between the Government and the recipients of the subsidies. 

7. The White House.—The President’s press aide, James Hagerty, refused to 
confirm to the Milwaukee Journal that a certain Milwaukee educator was a 
guest at one of Mr. Hisenhower’s stag luncheons. The American people certainly 
are entitled to the identities of those citizens, whose advice is being sought on 
how to run the American Government by the White House. 

8. Department of Defense-—Various defense officials have consistently declined 
to reveal to the Knight newspapers and other publications the names of members 
of families and “companions” who accompany Congressmen on defense junkets 
around the world. These persons draw American taxpayer dollars for their 
spending at American embassies. In reply to a direct question on the matter 
at a press conference, President Eisenhower said: “As far as I am concerned, I 
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stand on this general truth, there is no expenditure of public moneys except only 
jnvolving that where public security itself is involved, that should not face the 
light of day any time any citizen inquires for it.” But the names of the Congress- 
men’s junketeering guests are still hidden, 

9, Department of Army.—Despite assurances from the top that Army procure- 
ment information would always be available to the press, it is the usual pro- 
cedure on the lower levels for clerks to decline to permit newspapermen to ex- 
amine public-bid invitations, bids submitted and contract awards. Latest road- 
plock of this kind was at Rome, N. Y., where the press had to go all the way to 
the top to gain information of this expenditure of the public’s tax funds. 

10. Federal advisory committees.—The meetings and minutes of more than 
5,000 Federal advisory committees are not public, thus permitting “insiders” the 
privilege of special information. This happened recently in the Budget Bureau 
Advisory Committee. The press advised the committee that certain commercial 
interests were reaping profits from “inside” information and asked that the in- 
formation be made public, which was done. Secrecy in Government always 
preeds this privilege for the “insider,” whereas, open government places every- 
body on the same footing. 

11. Department of Treasury.—For 3 years, the Department of Treasury de- 
clined to disclose to the press the applications for tax exemptions from nonprofit, 
nonpolitical organizations. It was not until stories by Clark Mollenhoff of the 
Des Moines Register and Tribune and a subsequent investigation by the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information that the Treasury finally agreed to 
sponsor legislation that would make this legitimate information of Government 
available to the American citizens who are not exempt from taxes. 

12. Department of Treasury.—After stories by Clark Mollenhoff in the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, and subsequent inquiry by the House Subcommittee 
on Government Information, the Department of Treasury finally agreed to make 
public out-of-court settlements of fines in cases involving the refilling of liquor 
bottles, but declined, on the grounds of technicalities of the law, to make public 
similar settlements in cases involving the watering of whisky and other minor 
offenses. 

13. Department of Treasury.—The Internal Revenue Service denied to the 
Indianapolis News a compilation of the 20 top tax delinquents in the United 
States, as on file in the United States Tax Court. At the same time, the Joe Louis 
tax delinquency of nearly a million dollars was being told in great detail. In 
denying the request, the Internal Revenue Service gave the excuses that its 
records were decentralized into 64 districts, that it would be too time-consuming 
and costly to assemble the data, and that such disclosures were prohibited by 
law. The newspaper replied that the records of the Tax Court are public infor- 
mation and that the people are entitled to a complete report. This went ignored 
and the records are still censored. 

14. Post Office Department.—In July 1957, the Post Office Department declined 
to disclose to the Indianapolis News why a postmaster had been fired at 
Carthage, Ind., with no public notice. There were numerous reports in Carthage 
about the case, some involving politics, but the Department ignored the news- 
paper’s argument that a postmaster’s job is a public trust and that it might 
appear as if the Department was acting as investigator, judge, and jury in such 
cases, and with no restraint of public opinion. The Department simply said 
that the postmaster “already has been punished enough by losing his job.” 

15. Department of State.—In 1953 the Department of State admitted to con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees that it was 18 years in arrears in the 
publication of state papers for historical use and promised to expedite at least 
5 volumes. One million dollars of taxpayer funds was appropriated for this 
purpose. Today, 4 years later, only 1 volume has been produced—the Malta- 
Yalta papers—and it immediately resulted in a controversy. It was first com- 
piled in uncensored form and then underwent censorship before publication. In 
the uproar, Dr. Donald M. Dozer, of the Historical Division of the Department 
of State, was summarily fired from Government for “inefficiency,” even though 
his record of 14 years in Government was characterized by strong efficiency 
ratings year after year. In a speech to the House of Representatives on August 
29, 1957, Representative John E. Henderson, of Ohio, charged that Dr. Dozer 
was fired simply because he objected to this censorship of historical documents 
and protested publicly that the Department of State’s program of publication 
was Subjected to deliberate delays, sabotage, and expurgation of records. Can 
this censorship of history be any worse than the dictatorial book-burning which 
the American people down through history have criticized most severely? 
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16. Department of Treasury.—The Internal Revenue Service denied to the 
Indianapolis Star the cause for disbarment of an Indiana attorney in practice 
before agencies of the Department of the Treasury. In the debate over this 
issue, the newspaper argued that the Government was denying a Citizen the 
privilege of practicing a profession before Federal agencies, yet was unwilling 
to inform the public as to cause. The Treasury argued that the purpose in 
withholding the information was to prevent injury to the disbarred attorney, 
The newspaper replied that the attorney already was stigmatized by disbarment, 
and a statement why he was disbarred would throw up a cloak of protection 
around him, permitting the public to know and, therefore, judge the merits of 
the case. But this had no effect on the Treasury censorship. 

17. Customs Bureau.—A blanket of secrecy has been draped over lists of im- 
ports arriving at Great Lakes ports, through requests of importers, even though 
the lists of imports arriving at east and west coast ports are made public. This 
blackout of legitimate information has been protested by many American trade 
groups. 

18. United States Coast Guard.-—The Detroit Free Press was denied photo- 
graphic access to evidence in public hearing on a St. Clair River accident. Subse- 
quent congressional investigation of this censorship case revealed widespread 
secrecy in Coast Guard investigations of marine casualties. Coast Guard prom- 
ised early this year to rewrite its regulations to eliminate secrecy, but today, 
6 months later, there has been no action. 

19. General Services Administration.—The General Services Administration 
attempted to establish regulation requiring its employees to sign forms stating 
they will not divulge “administratively controlled” information. This collapsed 
under threat of investigation hy Congress, but it shows clearly the general atmos- 
phere of secrecy that prevails through our Federal bureaucracy. 

20. Department of the Navy.—The Navy declined for 6 months to confirm to the 
Pensacola (Fla.) Journal and News the fact that 600 middies from Annapolis 
would receive their air indoctrination in the summer of 1957 at the Pensacola 
Naval Air Station. In a subsequent speech to Congress, Representative Robert L. 
Sikes, of Florida, attributed the Navy’s secrecy to its secret plans to seek appro- 
priations for a $17 million naval air station near Annapolis, which he said would 
give the admirals a fancy headquarters near Washington and which ws opposed 
by citizens living near the Annapolis area, as revealed by letters to the editor in 
the Baltimore Sun. 

21. Department of Agriculture—_The Indianapolis Star was refused access to 
an application for a Rural Electrification Administration loan from an Indiana 
cooperative. The co-op requested $42 million, biggest single loan ever made by 
REA, for the purpose of constructing a steam-generating plant near Petersburg, 
Ind. REA bureaucrats declined to give access to the facts on the grounds of 
Department of Agriculture regulations, which were drawn by the bureaucrats 
without prior restraint by the American taxpayers, whose $42 million were 
involved. 

22. Denartment of Defense.—Assistant Secretary of Defense Rohert T. Ross, 
in an official ruling, stated that only those persons with a “legitimate interest” 
are entitled to know the location of military bases where liquor is sold by the 
bottle. His letter containing the ruling specifically mentioned wholesale liquor 
dealers, but it implied that a member of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union would be denied the information on the grounds of a lack of “legitimate 
interest.” On what basis does the Denartment of Defense draw the line in the 
matter of “legitimate interest” in the sale of liquor at military bases? 

23. Civil Service Commission —Chairman Philip Young of the Civil Service 
Commission declined for 3 vears to reveal a list of pensions paid to former Con- 
gressmen on the grounds that this was a matter of “privacy,” even though tax- 
payer funds were involved. In the middle of the 3-venr debate, Senator Wil- 
liams, of Delaware, revealed in a speech in the Senate that a number of former 
Federal public servants had obtained windfall pensions through payment of only 
a few dollars. The Civil Service Commission finally issued a new regulation 
that a pension would be made public if the recipient agreed. But whoever heard 
of a free people having to ask permission of their public servants to ascertain 
if their tax dollars are being spent honestly? 

24. The White House.—On May 17, 1954, President Eisenhower wrote a letter 
to Secretary Wilson in which he stated: “Because it is essential to efficient and 
effective administration that employes of the executive branch be in a position 
to be completely candid in advising with each other on official matters, and 
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pecause it is not in the public interest that any of their conversations or com- 

munications, or any documents or reproductions, concerning such advice be dis- 

closed, you will instruct employes of your department that in all of their appear- 

ances before the subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Government Oper- 

ations regarding the inquiry now before it they are not to testify to any such 

conversations or communications or to produce any such documents or repro- ° 
ductions.” The President’s letter directed this action “so as to maintain the 

proper separation of powers between the executive and legislative branches of 

the Government.” In the subsequent investigation of the subcommittee of the 

House Committee on Government Operations, key officials of 19 agencies and 

departments testified under oath that they were accustomed to the withholding 

of legitimate information of Government from the American people and most 

of them gave the President’s letter as the precedent for their withholding 
actions. 

25. Department of Defense-——Under pressure from the press and the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information, the Department of Defense finally 
agreed to make public the terms of the new leases of private concerns renting 
space in the Pentagon. But the Department still maintains its secrecy over 
the terms of old leases for Pentagon space, which still have several years to run. 

96. General Services Administration—On August 20, 1956, Administrator 
Franklin G. Fleete stated in an official letter that news photographers are not 
required to get prior consent from custodians to take pictures in public, non- 
security areas of Federal buildings. Yet on June 13, 1957, Deputy Marshal 
Atha A. Knight confiscated the camera of News Photographer W. C. Shoemaker 
of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News for taking a picture in the publie corridor of 
Jackson Federal building. The camera was not returned until the Jackson 
Daily News editor, Frederick Sulens, and others personally lodged strong 
protests with Federal officials. 

27. Veterans’ Administration.—The Portland Journal was denied in July 1956, 
access to a Veterans’ Administration report on residential lot values in the Port- 
land metropolitan area. It was not until 6 months later, December 1956, that 
the VA finally yielded to pressure from the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information and made the report public. 

28. Department of Agriculture——The Department of Agriculture issued a 
regulation requiring TV news film producers to sign agreements permitting the 
Department to censor their productions. This regulation was revised in April 
1957, only after a strong protest from the House Subcommittee on ‘Government 
Information, but it illustrates the thinking throughout bureaucratic Government 
in Washington. 

29. Department of Defense—It took the Louisville Courier-Journal several 
weeks to dig out the facts on a junket of Louisville big shots to the Navy 
maneuvers off Florida coast. The Department of Defense at first swore up and 
down that there could have been no such junket. But when the newspaper dug 
out facts in Louisville that definitely established the junket, the Department 
of Defense finally confessed all—that there was a junket under the auspices of 
the Coast Guard. 

30. Civil Aeronautics Board.—On October 4, 1957, Representative Moulder of 
Missouri publicly protested that the Civil Aeronautics Board had declined to 
permit access to pertinent files and records to a House investigating subcom- 
mittee which he heads. He said that he feared other Federal regulatory boards 
also would block the investigation with similar censorship of the people’s busi- 
ness and that his subcommittee would seek contempt citations, if necessary. 


XII. A RESOLUTION 


In view of the foregoing report on secrecy in Federal Government, your com- 
mittee recommends to the 1957 convention of Sigma Delta Chi the adoption of the 
following resolution : 

Whereas freedom of speech and freedom of the press, as guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States, are essential to the preservation of a free and 
democratic people ; and 


Whereas the government of a free people derives its just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; and 

Whereas a constant knowledge by the free people of the actions and under- 
takings of their government is essential that their government continues to de- 
rive its powers justly and solely from the consent of the governed ; and 
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Whereas there have been and continue to be increasing efforts on the part of 
various public servants of the American people in their Federal Government to 
deny to the people and the press such essential knowledge and information; 
and 

Whereas if the secret government, which results from this denial of suc, 
‘essential knowledge and information, is permitted to be expanded in Federaj 
Government during the next 25 years as it has been permitted to be developed 
in the last 25 years, freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and all other 
American freedoms are certain to be irreparably damaged, if not destroyed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 1957 convention of Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity deplores 
and condemns the widespread abuse and misapplication of Executive Order 
10-501 throughout Federal Government, and that the President of the Uniteg 
States be respectfully called upon to take definite steps to eliminate this abuse 
and misapplication, through which the American people are denied their inherent 
right to knowledge and information of their Government ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1957 convention of Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity endorses 
and supports H. R. 2767 (Representative John E. Moss), H. R. 2768 (Representa. 
tive William L. Dawson), H. R. 2769 (Representative Dante Fascell), and H. R, 
38497 (Representative Abraham J. Multer), and S. 921 (Senator Thomas C. Hen. 
nings, Jr.), bills introduced in the Congress to amend title 5, United States Code, 
section 22, the “housekeeping statutes,’ and also H. R. 7172 (Representative 
Dawson), H. R. 7173 (Representative Fascell), H. R. 7174 (Representative 
Moss), and S. 2148 (Senator Hennings), bills introduced into Congress to amend 
title 5, United States Code, section 1002, of the Administrative Procedures Act, 
These bills are designed to eliminate legal roadblocks in the United States 
Statutes, based on pure technicalities, to the free flow of rightful knowledge 
and information of Federal Government to the American people; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1957 convention of Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity condemns 
and opposes legislative bill 8. 2461, introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senators Henry M. Jackson and John L. McClellan, which would, under penalty 
of imprisonment, obstruct the free flow of information from meetings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Trade Commission, Securities Bx- 
change, Federal Communications Commission, Federal Power Commission, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and which would deny to the American people their 
rightful knowledge of the actions and business of these agencies of their Goy- 
ernment; and be it further 

Resolved, That the 1957 convention of Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity instructs 
its officers to place copies of this report and accompanying resolution into the 
hands of the President of the United States and all Members of Congress of the 
United States. 

This report and resolution respectfully submitted to the 1957 convention of 
Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity, meeting November 13-16, 1957, at Houston, Tex., 
by its freedom of information committee: V. M. Newton, Jr., chairman, the 
Tampa (Fla.) Tribune; David W. Howe, publisher, the Free Press, Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Alvin BE. Austin, head, department of journalism, University of North 
Dakota; James K. Toler, Commercial Appeal Bureau, Jackson, Miss.; Bert 
Sturby, editor, News and Telegraph, Macon, Ga.; Clark Mollenhoff, Washington 
bureau, Des Moines Register, Washington, D. C.; Theodore F. Koop, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Washington, D. C.; J. Alex Zehner, Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun- 
Telegraph; James R. Brooks, Ekeo Products Co., Chicago, Ill.; Mort Stern, the 
Denver (Colo.) Post. 

ExuHIsir XV—-A 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Harry F’. Byrp (DEMOCRAT, VIRGINIA) RELEASING CORRES- 
PONDENCE WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY RELATIVE TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY’S ORDER FOR STEPPED-UP Riot TRAINING 


(For immediate release, Friday, October 4, 1957) 


The Secretary of the Army has preemptorily refused my simple request for 
information as to the recent order he issued for stepped-up riot training. I am 
shocked and amazed at this arbitrary action. It indicates the purpose to conceal 
facts that every citizen has a right to know. 

For 25 years I have served in the United States Senate and am now the ranking 
Democratic member of the Armed Services Committee. This is the first time 
to my knowledge that requested information has been denied to members of 
this committee. 
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Iintend to do my utmost to lift this veil of secrecy and give the people the facts. 
I herewith make public my telegram of September 28 to the Secretary of the 
Army, and his reply. 


Hon. WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C.: 


As a member of the Armed Services Committee of the United States Senate, I 
ask you to give me promptly the following information : 

1. Upon what authority was the stepped-up riot training order issued and who 
signed it? 

> A full copy of the order showing the date and to which units the order was 
sent, with the names of the commanding officers. 

8. In what States were the units located to which the order was sent? 

4. How many soldiers are attached to the units to which the order was sent? 

5. In what areas of the country was rioting regarded as a possibility and thus 
justification for the order? 

6. Give a full explanation as to what special training is involved in what is 
termed “stepped-up riot training.” 

7. Has such an order ever before been issued since the days of Reconstruction 
and, if so, when? 

Harry F. Byrp, 
United States Senate. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
October 4, 1957. 
Hon. Harry F.. Byrp, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR BykD: With respect to your request contained in your telegram 
dated September 28, please be advised that the release of the requested document 
is governed by the general principles set out in the President’s letter to the Secre- 
tary of Defense dated May 17, 1954. I believe that under the present circum- 
stances, “it would be incompatible with the public interest” to disclose the contents 
of this document. Moreover, I revoked the document which you have requested 
the day after it was issued, and prior to its implementation. 

The additional information which you requested is so closely related to the 
basic document that I feel its disclosure is also within the purview of the directive 
referred to above. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Exuisit XV-B 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
October 12, 1957. 
Hon. Harry FLoop Byrp, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Byrp: I have been informed of discussions between members of 
your staff and the staff of the House Government Information Subcommittee 
about the Army’s refusal to give you and Senator Richard B. Russell the text 
of the so-called riot training order. I want to assure you of my full cooperation, 
as chairman of the subcommittee, in your efforts to overcome this instance of 
unjustifiable executive secrecy. 

During the nearly 2% years in which the subcommittee has been studying the 
availability of information from the Federal executive agencies, we have un- 
covered many instances of refusal of requests for information from Congress. 
In no other instance, however, has such cavalier contempt been expressed for 
Congress’ right to information. It is absurd for the Army to state that Congress, 
which has the constitutional duty to “provide for the common defense,” cannot 
have information about defense activities. It is shocking that the Secre- 
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tary of the Army would cite the Presidential letter of May 17, 1954, as author 
to support his absurd refusal.. 

In this connection, I am sure you will be interested in the enclosed mimeo. 
graphed correspondence regarding the May 17, 1954, letter. Gerald D. Morgan 
special counsel to the President, in the letter dated October 26, 1956, quotes the 
President as saying that information on official acts should be availble for jp. 
vestigation by Congress. Most certainly Secretary Brucker’s action was an off. 
cial one; most certainly, information about his action cannot be refused under 
the May 17, 1954, letter. 

I am also enclosing two hearings and a report of the House Government Infor. 
mation Subcommittee. Department of Defense Directive 5400.4, printed yy 
page 2333 of the hearings, covers the question of providing information to Cop. 
gress. The authority—or lack of it—to refuse information to Congress is dis. 
cussed on page 2179. The question is discussed at other places throughout the 
hearings as noted in the indices. 

The misuse of the May 17, 1954, letter is mentioned on page 90 of enclosed 
House Report No. 2947. 

The House Government Information Subcommittee has scheduled a hearing 
with Defense Department witnesses November 18 and 19, 1957. The hearing 
will cover the Department’s general practices and policies and, if necessary, 
questions can be asked on the particular refusal of information to you and 
Senator Russell. 

Sincerely, 


ity 


JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
Winchester, Va., October 23, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
House of Representatives, United States. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I certainly appreciate your letter of October 12 and 
the information you have given me. 

Something must be done to compel these officials of the executive department 
to disclose to the Congress information when it is proper to do so. 

I hope to discuss this with you when the next session convenes. 

Thanking you again for your letter, and with kindest regards, I am 

Faithfully yours, 


Harry F. Byrp. 





ExuHiIsitr XV-C 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., October 25, 1957. 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed are copies of the official statements made by 
the Secretary of the Army on the subject of the riot-training order issued by 
the Army on September 25. This is in response to a telephone call from Mr. 
Paul Southwick, staff member of your subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. H. MIcHAELIs, 
Major General, GS, Chief of Legislative Liaison. 


Sept. 26, 1957 
6: 20 P. M. 
SECRETARY BRUCKER: 
“IT learned about this order today after its issuance in routine fashion. I 
have ordered that it be revoked immediately.” 





Sept. 26, 1957 


8: 00P.M. 
SECRETARY OF ARMY BRUCKER: 


I learned today of a precautionary training directive sent yesterday to certain 
Regular Army units directing an increased emphasis on training for riot duty 
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under Field Manual 19-15 and for organization and training for air and motor 
movement. The issuance of this order was suggested by the recent emergency 
employment of units of the 101st Airborne Division in Little Rock, Ark. Realiz- 
ing that this order might be subject to misinterpretation, 1 have directed that it 
be revoked immediately. 





NEWS RELEASE—PLEASE NOTE DATE 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1957. 
No. 1007-57 
LI 5-6700, Ext. 71252 
For THE PRESS: 
Attached is the text of a letter dated October 10, 1957, which has been delivered 
to Senator Richard B. Russell, chairman of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, by Secretary of the Army Wilber M. Brucker. 


OCTOBER 10, 1957. 
Hon. RicH arp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Mk. CHAIRMAN: In your letter to me of- September 27, 1957, you requested 
the following information: 

“3. A copy of the directive alerting Army units throughout the South for pos- 
sible use in other school-integration cases, together with an explanation of the 
origin of this directive.” 

No “alert” directive, as that term is understood in military terminology, has 
ever been issued for the purpose referred to in your request. However, a precau- 
tionary training directive was dispatched on September 25, 1957, and subsequently 
rescinded on September 26,1957. The text of this training directive is as follows: 


TEXT OF DA MESSAGE 930103 TO COMMANDING GENERAL, CONTINENTAL ARMY COMMAND, 
FORT MONROE, VA., DATED SEPTEMBER 25, 1957 


“1, As a precautionary measure in event troops are required in situations simi- 
lar to that now current in Little Rock, Arkansas, CSUSA [Chief of Staff, United 
States Army] desires that you organize TFs [task forces] of 1000-1200 strength 
in 82d AB, 3d Inf, 1st Inf and Ist Armd Divs. In addition you should determine 
availability of MP [military police] units for this type duty. 

“2. Above units should initiate promptly suitable training programs under 
FM 19-15 and prepare plans for both air and motor movement. 

“3. This confirms our telephone conversation this date on same subject.” 

You will note that the date of the precautionary training message dispatched 
by the Army Staff was the day after sending United States Army troops to 
Arkansas. 

The text of the rescinding order is as follows: 


TEXT OF DA MESSAGE 527996 TO COMMANDING GENERAL, CONTINENTAL ARMY COM- 
MAND, FORT MONROE, VA., DATED SEPTEMBER 26, 1957 


“1. DA message 930103 is hereby rescinded.” 

In consideration of this matter, I believe that it is essential that you and your 
committee understand the circumstances under which the message was sent. 
Field Manual 19-15, which is dated April 24, 1952, and which republished prior 
training instructions of long standing, prescribes the basis for training in civil 
disturbances to be given to Army troops. This training is incorporated into 
training schedules as a routine matter. However, this type of training occurs at 
varying times in the annual training cycle. Consequently, following the sending 
of United States Army troops to Little Rock on September 24, 1957, it appeared 
prudent in the military judgment of the Chief of Staff to send a precautionary 
reminder to the commanding general, Continental Army Command, to assure the 
status of readiness and training of elements of certain units under his command 
for possible duty covered by FM 19-15. This reminder took the form of the 
above directive which was prepared and issued by the Army Staff under the 
overall cognizance of the Chief of Staff. The units involved were designated 
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primarily because of training considerations rather than because of their geo. 
graphical location. They were not “alerted” in the military sense of the word, 
nor was consideration given ot their employment in any specific area or for any 
particular mission. 

As I said to you in my previous reply of September 30, 1957: 

“In any discussion of the facts it must be borne in mind that the Army’s mission 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, is to carry out the Executive order of the Commander 
in Chief to prevent obstruction of the orders of the United States district court, 
Before Army troops were sent to Little Rock there had been mob action by over 
1,000 persons who had been engaged in violence and in obstructing enforcement 
of the order of the United States district court all day Monday, September 23, 
1957, in front of the Central High School. The local police of the city of Little 
Rock were unable to control mob action, and the State failed or refused to use 
its police powers for this purpose. It must also be remember that thereupon 
the President issued a proclamation calling upon the mob to disperse and 
enjoining them not to continue their obstruction of the United States court order, 
It must also be recalled that contrary to the President’s proclamaion, a mob 
again formed at the same place on Tuesday, September 24, 1957, and engaged in 
the same kind of mob conduct. Accordingly, this is the setting in which the 
Army troops were called and these are the actual circumstances with which 
they were confronted when they arrived.” 

It was in this atmosphere that the directive of September 25, 1957, was issued 
as precautionary military staff action. 

Shortly thereafter, an inaccurate press report was called to my attention in 
which it was alleged that Army units had been alerted to enforce antisegregation 
measures throughout the South. Although the training directive was not such 
a document as press speculation suggested, I recognized that it might be subject 
to misinterpretaiton and, therefore, I directed its cancellation. I did so without 
derogation from the military soundness of the directive. 

I have decided to declassify and release the texts of these documents since it 
would appear that they are no longer likely to exacerbate the current situation 
in Arkansas. 

In closing, I should like to make one point which falls somewhat beyond the 
request for information contained in your correspondence but which is pertinent 
to the general question. In connection with the recent events in Little Rock, 
I have received queries as to the identity and individual responsibility of various 
persons involved in the activities related thereto. I would like to respond to 
these queries in my own name and in that of the Chief of Staff. As Secretary 
of the Army, I consider myself to have complete responsibility for the imple- 
mentation of the President’s Executive order of September 24, 1957, and of the 
Secretary of Defense’s letter of September 24, 1957. General Taylor, the Chief 
of Staff, considers himself responsible for the military order directing the 
readiness and conduct of troops engaged in activities such as these. Thus, the 
fundamental responsibility is unequivocally clear so that it is meaningless to 
seek to identify subordinate commanders or staff officers who, in turn, are 
engaged in executing the lawful orders of their superiors. 

I trust that my letter may serve to clarify the situation and furnish the 
information you desire. 

Because of misunderstanding as to the sequence of events in connection with 
the sending of the above precautionary training directive, I am sending copies 
of this letter to several members of your committee and the Congress who have 
written me on this subject. While I have not made public my previous corre- 
spondence with you on this subject, nevertheless in view of misunderstandings 
that have developed concerning the precautionary training directive, I plan to 
do so in this instance after I have been assured that my letter has been received 
by you. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILser M. BrUcKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


Exuisitr XVI-A 


Brix PrRoposeD BY THE COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SEcurRITY IN ITs REPORT OF 
JUNE 21, 1957 


To amend title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the unauthorized disclosure 
of certain information critically affecting national defense. 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) chapter 37 of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to espionage and censorship) is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following new section : 

“Seo. 799. Unauthorized disclosure of certain information affecting national 

fense. 
ora) Whenever any information shall have been classified, in conformity with 
the provisions of any Executive order promulgated by the President, as ‘top 
secret,’ ‘atomic top secret,’ ‘secret,’ or ‘atomic secret,’ it is unlawful for any 
person who has obtained such information to communicate any part thereof to 
any person who is not authorized by law, Executive order, or regulations pro- 
mulgated pursuant to law or any Executive order, to receive such information. 
No communication of any such information made by any officer, employee, or 
member of any department, agency, or armed force of the United States, or any 
officer or employee of any corporation the stock of which is owned in whole or in 
major part by the United States or any departemnt or agency thereof, pursuant to 
authorization granted by the head of such department, agency, armed force, or 
corporation, to any Member of the Congress, any joint committee of the Congress, 
any committee or subcommittee of the Senate or the House of Representatives, 
or any member of the staff of any such committee or subcommittee, shall be 
unlawful under this section. 

“(b) Whoever, having obtained in any manner or by any means any information 
so classified, willfully communicates any part of such information in any manner 
or by any means to any person not authorized as prescribed by subsection (a) to 
receive such information, with knowledge or reason to believe that such informa- 
tion is so classified and that such person is not so authorized to receive such 
information, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“(c) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘top secret’ or ‘atomic top secret’ means any information 
affecting the national defense of the United States in such degree that its 
unauthorized disclosure could result in exceptionally grave damage to the 
Nation ; and 

“(2) the term ‘secret’ or ‘atomic secret’ means any information affecting 
the national defense of the United States in such degree that its unauthorized 
disclosure could result in serious damage to the Nation.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter is amended by inserting at the end thereof 
the following new item: 


“799. Unauthorized disclosure of certain information affecting national defense.” 


ExuIsir XVI-B 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovuSsSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., June 21, 1957. 
Hon. Loyp WricurT, 
Chairman, Commission on Government Security, 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN WRIGHT: The Commission on Government Security has made 
some worthy recommendations aimed at eliminating unnecessary Government 
secrecy. 

The Commission, in its report of June 21, is to be congratulated for calling 
attention to the dangers of overclassification, to the inadequacy of the White 
House appeals procedure under Executive Order 10501, and to the lack of an 
effective declassification process to remove obsolete secrecy labels. The House 
Government Information Subcommittee had come to similar conclusions during 
its 2-year study of Government secrecy. 

I am deeply disturbed, however, by your statement, as Chairman of the Com- 
mission, implying that reporters have deliberately “purloined” and published 
security information, and by charges in the report that the American press 
frequently is guilty of security breaches. 
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In your statement on page 688 of the Commission report you declare: 

“The final responsibility for the difficult decisions of what shall be secret must 
be confided in those loyal and devoted public servants who are qualified to make 
the judgment. No citizen is entitled to take the law, and the safety of the 
Nation, into his own hands. With near unanimity, the American journalism 
profession has conscientiously observed these limits. But there are a few excep. 
tional cases, which for some reason have escaped prosecution. The purveyor of 
information vital to national security, purloined by devious means, gives aid to 
our enemies as effectively as the foreign agent.” 

I searched the Commission’s 800-page report in vain for any evidence to back 
up your charge. On page 619, the report makes a similar charge but fails to 
state any facts to substantiate the sweeping indictment of newspapers and other 
information mediums. The report states: 

“The Commission found to its dismay that one frustrating aspect of this over- 
all security problem is the frequent unauthorized disclosure without subversive 
intent of classified information affecting national security. Several instances 
were noted where information emanating from the Department of Defense, and 
subsequently determined to have been classified, has found its way through 
various mediums into the public domain, when in deference to the interests of 
national security more restraint should have been exercised before dissemina- 
tion. Airplane journals, scientific periodicals, and even the daily newspapers 
have featured articles containing information and other data which should have 
been deleted in whole or in part for security reasons. 

“In many instances the chief culprits responsible for any unauthorized publi- 
eation of classified material are persons quite removed from Government service 
and therefore not amenable to applicable criminal statutes or other civil 
penalties.” 

There appears to be a glaring inconsistency in your statement that the press 
“with near unanimity” has observed the limits of secrecy and the statement in 
the report that there has been “frequent unauthorized disclosure.” 

The subcommittee has encountered similar unsupported charges against the 
press before. Last summer, Secretary of Defense Charles FE. Wilson appointed 
a Committee on Classified Information headed by Charles A. Coolidge, of Boston, 
to find a way to plug alleged leaks of information from the Pentagon. . The 
Committee recommended that a reporter be summoned before a grand jury to 
reveal his source if his story “obviously gravely damages the security of the 
Nation.” 

Mr. Coolidge was called upon to substantiate the need for such a drastic 
course. He admitted in testimony that he could think of only one possible case 
which might have warranted grand-jury action—and that was during World 
War IT. Secretary Wilson has summarily rejected the Coolidge Committee’s 
grand-jury recommendation. 

The subcommittee also called upon Mr. Coolidge to specify what leaks he had 
in mind to require other drastic new measures recommended by his Committee. 

Among the so-called leaks cited by Mr. Coolidge were stories which had been 
cleared by the military service concerned and had even been approved for release 
by the Defense Department’s Office of Security Review. 

But the Coolidge Committee, which included four high-ranking retired military 
leaders, did not go so far as to charge that reporters had purloined classified 
information. 

The subcommittee will appreciate citation of whatever evidence you have to 
support your implication that reporters have been stealing secret information. 
The subcommittee also will appreciate your making available all information 
which the Commission and its staff have to substantiate the charge that the 
press has been guilty of “the frequent unauthorized disclosure * * * of classi- 
fied information affecting national security.” 

The Commission has issued an extreme blanket indictment of the American 
press. The Commission has called for far-reaching, punitive legislation which, 
weighed against admitted excessive secrecy, could result in a virtual blackout 
of even nonsensitive information. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 
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COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moss: I was gratified to receive your letter of June 
21 because I had been advised that you had announced your intention to oppose 
our report some 2 or 3 days before it was even delivered. 

I will be happy to have prepared the necessary data so that you and your 
staff will have concrete examples of the instances where the public safety was 
prejudiced by unlawful disclosure. First, however, I wish to protest any 
statement that the Commission has issued an extreme blanket indictment of 
the American press. 

Members of the Commission take second place to no one in their respect for 
the loyalty and splendid performance of the American press in voluntarily being 
discreet in the publication of news that might be harmful to the national 
safety. By the same token, speaking for myself alone, I take second place to 
no one in my contempt for an American citizen who takes into his own hands 
the prerogative of overruling the responsible officers in Government charged 
with the difficult task, under our concepts of freedom of the press, of determining 
what it is safe and proper to publish. 

Agreeable to your request, I shall be happy in the near future and as prompt 
as 1 may reasonably accomplish it, to furnish you with such instances as will 
answer your inquiry. It is important, I believe, that you keep in mind that 
our recommendation is not necessarily confined to the press, but is to supple- 
ment what appears to be weaknesses of the present law so that anyone who 
knowingly participates in this sort of thing can be properly dealt with. 

Very truly yours, 
LoypD WRIGHT, Chairman, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
June 25, 1957. 
Hon. Loyp WRIGHT, 
Chairman, Commission on Government Security, 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Wricuht: Thank you for your prompt reply offering full 
cooperation of the Commission on Government Security in making available 
to the House Government Information Subcommittee documentary material 
gathered by the Commission. 

You are to be commended for the fine public service you have rendered as 
Chairman of the Commission which covered a very difficult field. If you wish, 
I would be glad to meet with you personally to make arrangements for a sub- 
committee study of the material which you said the Commission will make 
available. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


Exutpir XNVI-C 
(For publication in newspapers Monday, July 1, 1957) 
COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY—STATEMENT OF LoypD WriGHT, CHAIRMAN 


Wasuineton, D. C., July 1, 1957.—I have been requested to make certain 
observations regarding phases of the report of the Commission on Government 
Security which have been the subject of conflicting statements. I have also 
agreed to supply Congressman Moss of the House Subcommittee on Government 
Information and the press with information supporting the recommendation for 
a law to prohibit unauthorized disclosure of secret documents jeopardizing 
national security. 
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UNAUTHORIZED DISCLOSURE 


The Commission’s proposed statute is not aimed at newspapermen. It would 
apply equally to every American citizen, no matter what his occupation, jt 
would cover, for example, the person who works in a defense plant, making secret 
weapons for the Government, who reveals plans or technical data. It wonla 
cover a Senator or Congressman speaking outside the legislative halls. We do 
not believe that journalists will claim a special immunity over their fellow 
citizens. 

I have stated previously, and I think every member of the Commission shares 
this view, that the American journalistic profession has served splendidly 
through the troubled times of World War II, the Korean war, and the current 
cold war. It is the impact of the rare breaches of security by a reporter or news 
broadcaster that makes the misconduct so highly reprehensible. An ordinary 
person who might obtain such information and talk about it would normally 
reach only a few people. The breadth of dissemination of the newsman’s 
information magnifies the peril. 

The profession of journalism, like every other profession, suffers severely 
from the acts of its irresponsible members. No American likes to propose laws 
requiring fellow citizens to be brought before the bar of justice, but no citizen 
has a right knowingly and deliberately to endanger the lives and the safety of his 
fellow Americans. 

Since the Commission’s proposal concerns only information classed as secret 
or above, the occurrences which led to the finding necessarily involve informa- 
tion seriously affecting the national security. Many instances were revealed in 
the course of the Commission’s study. During the past week I requested the 
responsible official to release a part of this information which, in my opinion, 
no longer required secrecy. I had hoped enough might be resurrected from the 
grave of unwarranted continuing classification to demonstrate to the American 
people the disastrous consequences that flow from an individual’s taking the law 
into his own hands. I regret to report that this request for declassification was 
denied, and that the information is apparently entombed forever, with the final 
rites of classified burial, in the bureaucratic graveyard of a maze of files, 
never to be disseminated to the American people who are entitled to know the 
full details of these dark chapters of betrayal. 

Nevertheless, there are a number of examples freely available to anyone who 
reads the daily papers. 

World War II.—The perils of disclosing defense secrets are most obvious in 
time of war. Perhans the gravest threat to national survival came with World 
WarlIl. Yet illustrations of the danger can readily be found— 

1. At the battle of Midway, our Pacific Fleet, crippled at Pearl Harbor, made a 
brilliant recovery to break the back of the Japanese Navy. The news behind the 
victory was indeed big news. Many Washington correspondents knew the truth 
and kept it to themselves: that our Navy had broken the Japanese code, and 
was lying in ambush for the enemy fleet. The Japanese did not know this, how- 
ever, until the fact was printed as an exclusive story in an important metropolitan 
daily. The enemy, of course, immediately changed their codes. Had they not 
been tipped off by this newspaper there is strong reason to believe that Japanese 
seapower could have been finally and completely destroyed many long and bloody 
months sooner. 

2. On December 4, 1941, 3 days before the Pearl Harbor attack, this same news- 
paper had published detailed and strategic secrets of the Army and Navy High 
Command. The story, admittedly based upon “one of the few existing copies of 
this astonishing document,” described in detail the plan for a military establish- 
ment of 10,045,658 men, broken down into 5 field armies of 215 divisions and 
6.745.658 men: a navy of 1,100,000, including naval air; 150,000 marines: and an 
Air Force of 2,050,000. It revealed that the logistics would require an additional 
18 million gross tons of merchant marine. Even as Japanese carriers were 
secretly approaching Pearl Harbor, the reporter told the world the details of 
proposed American strategy. He outlined 3 phases of a possible European cam- 
paign, naming prospective United States bases and pinpointing “154 selected Ger- 
man targets” which would “require a total of 6,834 operating bombardment 
planes, with monthly replacements of 1,288 planes.” 

8. On August 11, 1945, 3 editors of Amerasia were indicted for conspiracy. It 
developed that they had accumulated a hoard of literally hundreds of military 
and security documents, all classified and illegally obtained. Amerasia was 
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ostensibly a legitimate periodical, “a review of America and the Far East.” Al- 
though the United States was still at war in the Far Hast, the editor denied that 
he had been printing anything prejudicial to American security and sought to 
explain his illegal possession of a house full of secret and confidential documents 
as necessary background material for magazine articles. 

Korean war.—During the Korean conflict a number of breaches of security and 
of journalistic ethics occurred. The gravity of the situation can be illustrated 
peyond cavil simply by reference to the columns of one syndicated newspaperman, 
Drew Pearson. Excerpts from classified documents and communications were 
earried in his column on the following dates: 

Saturday, December 30, 1950. 
Tuesday, January 23, 1961. 
Wednesday, January 31, 1951. 
Monday, April 30, 1951. 
Tuesday, December 4, 1951. 
Saturday, May 17, 1952. 
Saturday, March 21, 1953. 

Cold war.—lIn periods of so-called cold war, disclosures of vital defense infor- 
mation may harm the Nation as gravely as the compromise of military secrets 
during actual hostilities. At the request of the Commision on Government Secu- 
rity, the Department of Defense in September 1956 supplied the following exam- 
ples of publication prejudicial to the national security : 

1. Anational weekly in January 1956 carried an article on missiles. The article 
contained many general statements, some of which were in error; however, in 
other respects the information was essentially correct and disclosed character- 
istics of missiles which were still in a highly classified status. 

2. Newspaper stories on testimony of General Partridge, in executive session, 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Preparedness contained classified material. 

8. A metropolitan daily in December of 1953 published quite accurately the 
then highly classified information relative to the so-called New Look. 

4. The Army protested recently to Mr. Wilson on the intrusion of Talos into 
the continental defense system. Secretary Brucker and General Taylor met 
with Mr. Wilson late one evening. The next morning a metropolitan daily carried 
a full account of the protest and the hand-carried Army transmittal. 

5. In March 1956 a national magazine article on special forces activities in 
Europe appeared to be a violation of Army security regulations. A rough draft 
of the article was submitted to the commanding officer of the Army unit con- 
cerned, who returned it with 20 specific objections and with the understanding 
that objectionable features would be removed and that photographs accompany- 
ing the article would be submitted to the Department of Defense for clearance. 
No material used in the article was submitted to United States Army head- 
quarters in Europe and no submission of photographs or text was made to the 
Department of Defense. 

6. A metropolitan daily in January 1956 published an article which contained 
information on the classified Air Force Atlas project. Information in the article 
on status of the rocket and its test schedule were classified. 

7. A weekly magazine in January 1956 contained an article found by the 
Department of Defense and the Atomic Energy Commission to contain classified 
military security information. AEC recommended an investigation to determine 
the source of the information. Air Force investigation failed to discover the 
source or sources from which the information was released. 

8. A metropolitan daily in December 1955 carried an article considered by the 
Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission to contain classified 
information. Air Force investigation showed that the article had not been sub- 
mitted for clearance, and the source of the information could not be determined. 

9. A wire service story in January 1956 carried a report on use of air-to-air 
missiles with atomic warheads. Because of the high classification and vital im- 
portance of the project, this item is under investigation by Defense. 

10. A metropolitan daily in December 1955 published an article which contained 
classified information about the Redstone and Lacrosse missiles. 

11. A trade magazine in November 1955 carried an article which was deter- 
mined by the Air Force to contain a considerable amount of classified information 
on various aspects of the guided-missile program. 

12. A weekly magazine, in June 1955, in an editorial, published classified 
information on an Air Force jet engine and on guided missiles. 

13. A metropolitan daily, in October 1955, published an article on the Army 
Hawk guided missile. The article contained information which at that time 
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was classified for military security reasons, The article also contained classifieg 
information on the Army Nike B missile. 

14. Newspaper columns in a metropolitan daily in May and July 1954, dealing 
with special weapons, guided missiles, and hydrogen warheads, were certified 
to contain classified information. 

15, A national weekly in November 1955 contained information on the Sergeant 
and Lacrosse missiles which had not been cleared for publication by the Depart. 
ment of Defense and which at the time bore a military security classification, 

These few illustrations should suffice, despite our duty not to reveal others, to 
establish that the Commission’s preposal is supported by fact and that the 
danger is real. ; 

Some other misconceptions about our proposal need clarification. The recom- 
mended statute would not introduce a new and unknown, principle into our laws. 
At present, legislation makes it a crime for a Government employee wrongfully 
to disclose classified information. If a newspaperman or anyone else. connives 
with the employee to obtain the infomation, both may be prosecuted for the 
conspiracy. If, on the other hand, secret information is purloined, with or 
without the connivance of anyone in Government, the miscreant can be punished 
under the espionage laws if he discloses the information with knowledge or reason 
to believe that by so doing he may injure the United States or aid a foreign nation, 

The Commission did not believe that the harsh penalty of 10 years imprison- 
ment or the stigma of the spy should be visited, on the offender who exploits 
defense secrets in quest of publicity and: monetary gain. We therefore sought 
to provide a law properly tailored to the offense. 

Furthermore, we did not believe that a person who imperils the Nation's 
security by willfully, knowingly, and deliberately releasing secret information 
should be able to escape punishment by pleading that he believed no harm would 
result. It is not a matter on which he is free to speculate. He has no right 
to take the law, and the survival of the Nation, into his own hands. These 
deficiencies in existing law, in our opinion, leave the Nation dangerously 
unprotected. 

The proposal is joined with a recommendation to abolish the confidential 
classification and to eliminate abuses of overclassification. We have given the 
fullest possible recognition to the claims of a free press and the people's right 
to know. The prohibition would apply only when the information is properly 
classified as “secret” or “top secret.’”’ These terms are defined with care in 
the statute, so that only the Congress may alter them. They encompass only 
that intormation which, at the minimum, affects “the national defense of the 
United States in such degree that its unauthorized disclosure could result in 
serious damage to the Nation.” 

We have reduced to a minimum the possibilities of arbitrary classification and 
of misuse of the power for concealment of facts that might prove personally 
embarrassing. A person who believes that a document labeled “secret” should 
be released can request the Secretary of the Department or the head of the 
agency to declassify it. If, after consideration, this officer declines to authorize 
disclosure, the person who wants to use the information can take the controversy 
to the Director of the proposed Central Security Office, a nonpolitical official 
whose only concern is to protect the national security. If both the head of the 
Government department that developed the information and the Director agree 
that the information cannot be disclosed without “serious damage to the Nation,” 
no loyal American, newsman or not, should have the right to arrogate to himself 
the critical decision and to jeopardize the Nation by overruling the informed 
judgment of the responsible officials. 

Finally, an element of the offense under the proposed statute is the classifica- 
tion of the information as “secret” in conformity with the definition laid down 
and with a valid Executive order. No crime would be made out if, in a prosecu- 
tion under the law, the judge should find that the power to classify had been 
abused for purposes unrelated to security and that the “secret” label had been 
attached without justification. 

PASSPORT CONTROL 


It should be answer enough to critics of our recommendation for inclusion of 
a single fingerprint on passports to point out simply that the purpose of the pass- 
ports is identification, and that the best known means of identification is finger- 
printing. The Communists’ appropriation of the passports of Americans who 
joined the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish Civil War, as recounted in 
the Commission report, illustrates the imperative need. 
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TRANSFER OF VISA CONTROL FROM STATE TO JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


The Commission has recommended that control of visas be vested exclusively 
in the Department of Justice and not divided with the Department of State. 
Staff studies revealed that the power to issue visas abroad had been abused for 
purposes of foreign policy. If Congress intends that the visa should be used as 
an instrument of international relations, it may say so. Until it does authority 
should rest with the agency which is ultimately responsible for the admission of 
aliens. In this recommendation we are supported by the report of the Hoover 
Commission. 

SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


It has been suggested in the press that some part of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations may in some way have been rendered obsolete by recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. Our report was already in the presses 
when the cases were decided, and we could not analyze the opinions in print. 
We did, however, study the cases with care. On the basis of these studies, I can 
say that the Commission might have made additional recommendations if these 
unexpected decisions had been handed down before our work was complete. But 
there. is nothing in them, we have concluded, to affect in any way the recommenda- 
tions we have made in our report, or to require any of our proposals to be 
changed. 


ExuHinir XVI—-D 


CONGRESS OF THTE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COM MITTEE ON GOVERN MENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1957. 


Hon. Loryp WricnHt, 
Chairman, Commission on Government Security, 
General Accounting Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you for the expeditious handling of my request 


for instances to support the Government Security Commission’s criticism of the 
supposed use of classified information by the American press. 

I concur in the obvious indignation, expressed both in your letter and in your 
statement released to the press, over the Attorney General's refusal to permit 
discussion of instances which you had hoped “might be resurrected from the 
grave of unwarranted continuing classification.” 

The studies of the House Government Information Subcommittee, both in 
public hearings and through the investigative work of properly cleared staff 
members, indicate that the items which the Attorney General has refused to 
declassify are only a small part of the millions of documents apparently entombed 
for all time in the bureaucratic citadel of secrecy. The continuaiton of such 
unnecessary secrecy heither contributes to the strength of our Nation nor to 
an understanding of the problems which our Government faces. 

The list of cases which you claim prejudiced the security of the Nation is 
little more than a summary of alleged instances of “unwarranted disclosure by 
media personnel.” It contains no documentary evidence that the material was 
“purloined” or obtained by improper means from any official or classified source. 

The list appears, at the moment, to be a citation of instances where a com- 
petent reporter has gathered material from unclassified sources to write specula- 
tive stories. If the information in the cases had been in the possession of a 
Government agency, it might have been classified; being in possession of a 
reporter, it could be disseminated by him to the public. 

The instances have little value to the House Government Information Sub- 
ccommittee unless specific, detailed facts are provided to support each citation. 
Therefore, I request a continuation of the cooperation you have so far demon- 
strated, so the committee may obtain the additional information essential to 
its study of a legislative problem. Also, please inform the subcommittee if you 
have received executive direction regarding the availability to appropriate con- 
gressional committees of documentary evidence in connection with the instances 
cited in- your statement to the press. If so, please explain in detail. 

Sincerely, 
JouNn E. Moss, Chairman. 
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AUGUST 27, 1957, 














































Hon. LoyD WRIGHT, 
Chairman, Commission on Government Security, 
General Accounting O fice Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On July 1, 1957, I wrote you asking for details on the 
instances you listed in your press release of July 1. 

I have not received an answer to my letter and I wish to remind you of the 
request, since I understand the authority for the Commission expires next 
month. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman, 


COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY, 
Washington, D.C. August 30, 1957. 
Hon. JoHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, 

Dear Mr. Moss: In the absence of Chairman Loyd Wright, this is to ac 
knowledge and thank you for your letter of August 27, 1957. 

Mr. Wright is en route to California by automobile and will make a few 
side'trips on the way. 

I do not know when he will arrive in Los Angeles, but your letter is being 
sent to his office there with instructions that it be brought to his attention 
immediately upon his arrival. 

Very truly yours, 
Dovuatas R. Price, Executive Secretary. 


Exuisitr XVI-E 
[Editor and Publisher, July 6, 1957] 
Drew PEARSON REFUTES BREACHES OF SECURITY 


Drew Pearson, syndicated columnist, was the only one mentioned by name in 
Loyd Wright’s indictment of betrayal by the press of national security secrets, 

‘During the Korean conflict,” Mr. Wright stated, “a number of breaches of 
security and of journalistic ethics occurred. The gravity of the situation can 
be illustrated beyond cavil simply by reference to the columns of one syndicated 
newspaperman, Drew Pearson.” 

Mr. Wright said that excerpts from classified documents and communications 
were carried in his column on the following dates: 

Saturday, December 30, 1950. 

Tuesday, January 23, 1951. 

Wednesday, January 31, 1951. 

Monday, April 30, 1951. 

Tuesday, December 4, 1951. 

Saturday, May 17, 1952. 

Saturday, March 21, 1953. 

Editor and Publisher asked Mr. Pearson for comment. His reply follows: 


RECEIVED CONGRATULATIONS 





“Loyd Wright’s charge that I gave aid to our enemies by publication of un- 
authorized material does not gibe with a recent letter received from the Defense 
Department congratulating me for taking pains to submit the Nickerson memo 
to the Pentagon for security clearance. It also does not jibe with a letter 
received from the former Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar Bradley, 
dated August 14, 1953: ‘as I look back over the past 8 years I think of the many 
times you have had our interests at heart and in this way have contributed to 
my getting my job done.’ 

“Since Mr. Wright singled me out among 19 national magazines, newspapers, 
and writers, and chose to mention me alone by name, I should like to diagnose 
the columns to which he refers and let the public decide whether they gave aid 
to our enemies.” 
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TRUMAN-MAC ARTHUR TALKS 


Mr. Pearson began his list with the Wake Island conference. 

“On January 23, 1951,” he said, “I reported the stenographic record of the talk 
petween Presi‘ent Truman and Gen. Douglas MacArthur in their mid-Pacific 
conference. When the New York Times published an almost identical story April 
91, 1951, using the same quotes, it was awarded a Pulitzer prize.” 

Next he took up the column of January 31, 1951, saying: “I published the 
partial text of a captured Chinese combat bulletin giving the enemy’s secret 
estimate of American fighting ability. The report was humiliating to the United 
States in that it pointed to United States inefficiency and lack of morale. How- 
ever, it revealed nothing to the enemy, since the enemy wrote it. 

“On the other hand, it pointed to weaknesses which the United States had to 
eure if it was to win in Korea. The United States has always operated on the 
theory that it could not only take criticism but benefit from it.” 


NUMBER OF CHINESE IN KOREA 


Mr. Pearson continued his list as follows: 

MacArthur's intelligence: “On December 30, 1950, I published extracts from 
General MacArthur’s own intelligence reports on the size of the Chinese Army 
which were at wide variance with his own public statements. 

“MacArthur, in trying to explain his retreat from North Korea, stated on 
December 2 that there were about 500,000 Chinese troops in Korea. On Decem- 
per 4, he upped his estimate to more than 1 million Chinese in Korea or on the 
porder. On December 15 he announced that ‘a bottomless well of Chinese Com- 
munist manpower continues to flow into Ko.ea.’ 

“I had reported that the Chinese forces were nowhere near as great as Mac- 
Arthur claimed, only to be met with MacArthur’s own official denials. 

“Therefore, on December 30, I published excerpts from the reports of Mac- 
Arthur’s own intelligence chief, Gen. Charles Willoughby, estimating on Decem- 
ber 6, 2 days after MacArthur's million-man announcement, that there were only 
96,000 Chinese opposite the U. N. 8th Army. 

“Mr. Wright states that this revealed secrets to the enemy. The enemy, how- 
ever, knew the strength of its own army. It was also published 1 month after the 
enemy knew ail too well about the most ignominious retreat in American mili- 
tary history. Finally it was published only after checking with a top Pentagon 
spokesinan to make sure no military security would be breached.” 


CASE OF ARMY POLITICS 


Ridgway’s promotion: “On April 30, 1951, I published an abbreviated ex- 
change of cables between the Pentagon and General MacArthur in Tokyo in 
which Washington notified MacArthur that it planned to promote Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, newly appointed Korean combat commander, to be a full general; and 
in Which MacArthur opposed his promotion. This column, which Mr. Wright 
complains about, revealed nothing more than military “politics.” 

Less consumer goods: “On December 4, 1951, I published the minutes of a 
meeting at the Office of Defense Mobilization at which it was argued that the 
production of refrigerators, autos, and other consumer goods might have to be 
curtailed. This revealed that the American public might have to tighten its 
belt, but it gave no secrets to an enemy.” 

Korean prison riots: “On May 17, 1952, after Gen. Francis Dodd had been 
captured by rioting North Koreans on Koje Island, I published the teletyped 
bawling out which Gen. Omar Bradley sent to Gen. Mark Clark and Gen. Charles 
Colson for letting the prisoners get out of hand. The riots were already front- 
page news. The fact that Bradley acted promptly and indignantly was healthy 
for the American people to know.” 

Mr. Pearson said his column of March 21, 1953, printed the text of an order 
dated March 9, 1953, by Deputy Secretary 6f Defense Roger Kyes to Defense 
chiefs advising them of heavy military budget cuts. “This involved the tax- 
payers’ money, not military secrets, later these same cuts were sent to congres- 
sional Appropriations Committees and made public by them,” Mr. Pearson said 
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[Editor & Publisher, August 31, 1957] 


Drew PEARSON SUES WRIGHT FOR COMMENT 
WASHINGTon, 

Drew Pearson has filed a $176,000 libel suit against Loyd Wright, Chairman 
of the Commission on Government Security, charging that he went beyond hig 
official character to malign the columnist. 

The columnist based his suit on a press release and a letter which was gent 
to Representative John E. Moss, Jr., chairman of the House Committee on fp. 
formation. Mr. Wright, a former president of the American Bar Association, 

as attempting to document his charge that Federal law is needed to stop 
“purloining” by newsmen of classified information. 

Mr. Pearson accused Mr. Wright of circulating “untrue, false, and defama. 
tory” statements, outside his line of duty and not subscribed to by other Com. 
mission members. 
























Exuisir XVI-F 
{Editor & Publisher, July 20, 1957] 


WRIGHT APOLOGIZES, STRIKES No. 1 ITEM 
SAN FRANCIsCo. 

Confronted by a documented report, Chairman Loyd Wright of the Commis. 
sion on Government Security offered apologies for his leadoff example of news- 
paper security breaches. 

His action came under questioning from James Russell Wiggins, executive 
editor of the Washington Post and Times Herald, who presented a Department 
of Defense Field Censorship Manual report on a case which involved the Chicago 
Tribune. 

“T strike it on the facts you gave. I apologize to each of you,” Mr. Wright 
told Mr. Wiggins at the American Society of Newspaper Editors’ convention. 

Mr. Wright thus removed from its No. 1 position at the head of 15 incidents of 
asserted “breaches of security and of journalistic ethics” a charge that a news- 
paper story on the Battle of Midway betrayed the information that this country 
had broken the Japanese code. (Editor & Publisher, July 6, p. 50.) 


























FOUR-POINT REBUTTAL 





The Defense Department account showed the Tribune article did not disclose 
the code had been broken and that fact was not printed in the Tribune or in any 
other newspaper, Mr. Wiggins said. 

Also, the Japanese did not change their code until after April 1943, and the 
publication did not tip off the Japanese to anything or prolong the war by as 
much as 30 seconds, Mr. Wiggins said. 

His 4-point rebuttal answered the Security Commission’s statement that 
“many Washington correspondents knew the truth and kept it to themselves 
that our Navy had broken the Japanese code”; that the Japanese did not know 
this “until the fact was printed as an exclusive story in an important metro- 
politan daily.” 

Also, that the enemy immediately changed codes and that had Japan not been 
tipped off ‘there is a strong reason to believe” Japan would have been overcome 
“many long and bloody months sooner.” 





MANUAL QUOTED 
The Department of Defense Field Press Manual of 1954 cited by Mr. Wiggins 
in refuting this charge, said: 

“A correspondent returned from the Pacific wrote and his paper published, a 
story giving in detain the order of battle of the Japanese fleet. 

“While the paper later argued that its correspondent had believed that our 
reconnaissance had furnished the precise information on the Japanese fleet con- 
tained in his story, it appeared likely to our naval authorities at the time that 
the enemy would realize that these detailed facts could only have been secured 
through our knowledge of the Japanese code and our consequent ability to 
read his messages * * * 

“As students of the Pacific war know, the Japanese did not realize that the 
code had been broken * * * Thus, in April 1943, the deciphering of an enemy 
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message made it possible to ambush Admiral Yamamoto, commander in chief of 
the Japanese Navy, on a flight over the Solomon Islands.” 


BASIS FOR REPORT 


In his apology, Mr. Wright said the information was furnished him by a news 
reporter and “if this be true as you say, I humbly apologize to everyone. He 
then noted the many sources and facts assembled by the Commission in prepar- 
ing its report and later added the unqualified apology. r ! 

The Commission did not content itself with questionnaires and interviews, 
Mr. Wright explained. It sent letters to 1,200 contractors, inquiries to colleges, 
to members of the press and its members “tried the best we could to get in- 
formation from every segment of life.” 

Two other questions were posed to the Commission head in a restricted time 
period allotted. The limit was imposed to meet demands of the afternoon pro- 
gram. 

CATLEDGE QUERY 


Turner Catledge, New York Times, questioned the Commission’s indicated 
“frightful assumption that we are in fear of perishing” and asked if this country 
should not look to its strength instead of its weaknesses. 

“It seems we are straining at a gnat. We don’t have to burn down the whole 
barn to get a few rats,”’ he suggested. “Are we planning to retreat from the 
things we believe?” 

“J don’t think we are straining at a gnat,’” Mr. Wright retorted. “I remind 
you there was only one Fuchs and his betrayal could not have happened if we 
had had a program. 

“Where are you going to stop?’ he added. “You have no more right to take 
the law in your hands than I have. We have got to have an affirmative program. 
Today we seem to have lost our overwhelming pride in being Americans.” 


WHY MORE LAWS 


Philip M. Wagner, Baltimore Sun, said most unauthorized disclosures take 
place as the result of the initiative of some Government official. There are laws 
covering such actions, he observed, asking: “Why do we need more laws?” 

“-Purloin’ means to take away for one’s self,” Mr. Wright replied. “We 
do not think people should be tagged as spies under the Espionage Act. We have 
tried to tailor the (security) act to the offense. The safety of the Nation is 
the important thing. We hope you give the people a full discussion.” 


Excerpt FroM FREEDOM OF INFORMATION DIscussION, Paces 59-61, PRocEEDINGS 
OF THE 1957 CONVENTION, AMERICAN SOCIETY OF NEWSPAPER Epitors (SAN 
FRANCISCO, JULY 11-13, 1957) 


MR. WRIGHT’S REPLIES TO QUESTIONS ON SECURITY 


Mr. Pore. I am now happy to open the floor to questions, and we do mean ques- 
tions, not speeches; or, I would say, a reasonably lengthy challenge to anything 
said by either speaker. 

Mr. J. R. Wiceins, Washington Post and Times Herald. I do have a question 
that I would like to ask, Mr. Chairman. It will be necessary for me to precede 
it with a quotation from the list of examples of alleged improper disclosure 
presented by Chairman Wright in support of the most draconian provisions 
against disclosure ever urged in this country in time of either war or peace. I 
wish to quote specifically the first example of the many episodes which he has 
characterized as constituting a black chapter of betrayal. I quote the first of 
Mr. Wright’s examples: 

“At the battle of Midway our Pacific Fleet, crippled at Pearl Harbor, made a 
brilliant recovery, to break the back of the Japanese Navy. The news !ehind 
the victory was indeed big news. Many Washington correspondents knew the 
truth and kept it to themselves that our Navy had broken the Japanese code, 
and was lying in ambush for the enemy fleet. The Japanese did not know this, 
however, until the fact was printed as an exclusive story in an important metro- 
politan daily. The enemy, of course, immediately changed their codes. Had 
they not been tipped off by this newspaper, there is strong reason to believe that 
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Japanese seapower could have been finally and completely destroyed many long 
and bloody months sooner.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to quote from an official account of the same 
alleged breach as it appears in the Department of Defense Field Press Censorship 
Manual published in August 1954: 

“A correspondent returned from the Pacific wrote, and his paper published, a 
story giving in detail the order of battle of the Japanese Fleet. While the paper 
later argued that its correspondent had believed that our reconnaissance hag 
furnished the precise information on the Japanese Fleet contained in his story, 
it appeared likely to our naval authorities at the time that the enemy wonid 
realize that these detailed facts could only have been secured through our knowl. 
edve of the Japanese code and our consequent ability to read his messages, * * * 
As students of the Pacific war know, the Japanese did not realize that the code 
had been broken. * * * Thus, in April 1943 the deciphering of an enemy message 
made it possible to ambush Admiral Yamamoto, commander in chief of the Japa. 
nese Navy, on a flight over the Solomon Islands.” 

Now, let us note the differences between the description furnished by Chairman 
Wright and that officially provided by the Defense Establishment. I may say, 
parenthetically, that most of the members of this society know, despite the effort 
to bury the fact deeply in the files of the Department of Justice, that these two 
narratives refer to the Chicago Tribune account of the Battle of Midway. Note 
these d'screpancies : 

First, the Chicago Tribune did not disclose that the Japanese code had been 
broken, either in this publication or in any other subsequent publication, and 
neither did any other American newspaper disclose that the code had been broken, 

Now, point No. 2 is: 

That that fact was not printed in the Tribune, and the Japanese did not dis- 
cover it in the Tribune or in any other newspaper ; and 

The third point is that the Japanese did not immediately change their code. 
They didn’t change it until almost a year later, after the interception of Yama- 
moto ; and, 

Finally, far from there being any reason to believe that the publication in the 
Tribune prolonged the war, there is no good reason to believe that it would have 
prolonged the war for as much as 30 seconds. I would like to ask the chairman 
if in \iew of the facts that are now known to him from the records of the Defense 
Establishment, he doesn’t think that he ought to strike this citation and remove 
it from the record, and eliminate the slur upon this newspaper and upon all 
newspapers. These unjust and unfounded accusations have been made against 
a newspaper with the policies of which many of us frequently have differed, but 
the patriotism of which no one of us has ever had just occasion to doubt. 

Mr. Loyp Wricut. Mr. Wiggins, let me say first that, as Chairman of the 
Commission, I, too, have a staff, and this information was furnished me by a very 
fine newspaper reporter of many, many years of activity. 

If the facts as you recite them are true, then I humbly apologize to everyone 
here. 

But, like many of you, I had four children in the war; and if, as I had a right 
to believe, this newspaper reporter, skilled in the art of reporting, cerrectly gave 
me the information, then I would not take back a thing. 

If, as you say, he is mistaken, I humbly beg your pardon, each and every one of 
you. 

I tried to point out, Mr. Wiggins, that this was my statement and not the state- 
ment of the Commission, and I accept the responsibility for it. 

I do accept the facts as you give them to me, and I will apologize to each one 
of your great profession. 


Exuisit XVI-G 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
GOVERN MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1957. 
Miss Susan B. RILeEy, 
1602 18th Avenue South, Nashville, Tenn. 


DearR Miss Ritey: The report of the Commission on Government Security of 
which you were a member included a number of worthwhile recommendations 


aimed at eliminating unnecessary Government secrecy. 
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This is a field which the House Government Information Subcommittee has 
peen Studying since it was chartered in June 1955. Although the subcommittee’s 
study indicates the validity of many of the Commission’s conclusions, there 
are some aspects on which the subcommittee would appreciate further informa- 
tion. . ‘ : 

Of particular importance is the proposed legislation entitled, “A bill to amend 
title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the unauthorized disclosure of cer- 
tain information critically affecting national defense.” This proposed bill 
is printed on page 737 of the Commission's report. 

Among the statements in support of the proposed legislation was the fol- 
lowing paragraph on page 619 of the report: 

“The Commission found to its dismay that one frustrating aspect of this over- 
all security problem is the frequent unauthorized disclosure without sub- 
yersive intent of classified information affecting national security. Several in- 
stances Were noted where information emanating from the Department of 
Defense, and subsequently determined to have been Classified, has found its way 
through various media into the public domain, when in deference to the interests 
of national security more restraint should have been exercised before dissemina- 
tion, Airplane journals, scientific periodicals, and even the daily newspaper have 
featured articles containing information and other data which should have been 
deleted in whole or in part for security reasons.” 

Chairman Loyd Wright, in his statement on pages 686 to 688 of the report, 
comments on the few exceptional cases where members of the American journal- 
ism profession have disclosed information critical to national self-preservation. 
He adds: 

“The purveyor of information vital to national security purloined by devious 
means, gives aid to our enemies as effectively as the foreign agent. I com- 
mend to the special consideration of the Congress the Commission’s proposal 
for unequivocal prohibition of such irresponsible and unauthorized disclosure 
and for vigorous prosecution of every offender.” 

The House Government Information Subcommittee has discovered eases which 
appeared to be leaks of classified military information but turned out to be 
stories written by reporters who put together facts already in the public record. 
If the same conclusions had been disclosed by Government officials, the material 
would have been classified. 

In some cases the subcommittee has discovered press reports of public speeches 
by officials of Federal departments have contained information which other 
oficials of the same department complained should have remained classified. 

In view of these factors and other problems involved in restrictions on infor- 
mation, the subcommittee would appreciate knowing whether you were ap- 
praised of the instances of frequent unauthorized disclosure or were given ex- 
amples of information purloined by devious means. 

If so, do you know whether the cases were checked to find out if the infor- 
mation actually was taken from classified security documents or whether the 
news stories were based on informed guesses by competent reporters? 

The subcommittee also would appreciate your comments on whether the pro- 
posed legislation to amend title 18 of the United States Code was discussed in 
full Commission meetings before its inclusion in the report. If not, how was 
the proposed legislation in its final form brought to your attention before its 
inclusion? 

Any information you can provide will help the subcommittee. I would also 
appreciate any personal comments or suggestions you have on the problems 
involved in the flow of information from the Federal Government. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, Chairman. 


Grorce Peasopy CoLLeGe ror TEACHERS, 
Nashville, Tenn., October 1, 1957. 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Moss: Your interest in the proposed legislation to amend 
title 18 of the United States Code, contained in the report of the Commission 
on Government Security, is understandable in light of the work of the House 
Government Information Subcommitee which you have so ably served as chair- 
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man. Pages 156 and 157 of the report take note of the hearings conducteq 
by your committee on the implementation of the Executive Order 10501 ang 
some of the improvements which have come about in the program as the result 
of those hearings. 

Your letter inquires as to whether “you were apprised of the instances of 
‘frequent unauthorized disclosure’ or were given examples of information ‘pur- 
loined by devious means.’ ” 

As stated on page V of the report, initial study of the various aspects of the 
loyalty-security program was conducted through four subcommittees. I served 
on Subcommittee II (Industrial Security and Atomic Security) and Subcom. 
mittee IV (Immigration, Passports, International Organizations, Airport Seey. 
rity, and Port Security). I can state definitely that no such instances were 
studied by these two subcommittees. The problem of unauthorized dissemination 
of classified information bore only an indirect relationship to the areas for which 
we were primarly responsible. 

Bach subcommittee handled detailed material bearing on its areas of respon- 
sibility while it was in the process of formulating its recommendations for the 
consideration of the full Commission. Copies of the most important papers, 
dealing with the history of each phase of the program, its legal basis, and its 
present status, together with proposed recommendations, were sent to the 
members of the Commission before the meeting at which the recommendations 
were presented by the chairman of the subcommittee. No document giving in- 
stances such as you have inquired about with supporting proof was sent to me, 

However, the general matter of unauthorized disclosure of classified informa- 
tion was a part of the considerations of the Commission, being introduced at 
one of the earliest meetings. Chairman Wright wrote the Commissioners on 
November 21, 1956, that since April 7 he had been in contact with the Secretary 
of Defense regarding ‘information concerning leaks of security information from 
the Defense Department.” He advised the Commission of the committee 
appointed by Secretary Wilson to look into the question of unauthorized disclosure 
of classified military information. Copies of the report by this Committee on 
Classified Information, headed by Charles A. Coolidge and submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense on November 8, were sent to the Commission. 

The seriousness of the situation might well have been emphasized in the 
thinking of the Commission and the staff by such portions of that report as section 
B (pp. 6-8), section B (pp. 15-16), recommendation No. 3d (p. 16), reecommenda- 
tion No. 5d (p. 19), recommendation No. 6b and preceding paragraph (p. 20), 
and section X (pp. 21-22). 

On November 29 and December 10, 1956, the Commissioners were sent copies 
for their information of office memorandums prepared by the staff of Subcommit- 
tee III (Legislation and Classification of Documents). This group of staff mem- 
bers had been engaged in the preparation and study of “a comparative table of par- 
allel substantive provisions of the Official Secrets Act (British) 1911-39, and 
existing United States statute law.” Copies of this table were also sent to the 
Commissioners. 

It was the opinion of this staff group that the statutory provision of the British 
act would not be tenable in American law, but some similar regulation covering 
unauthorized disclosure of classified documents would be advisable. The Novem- 
ber 29 memo concludes with this sentence: 

“The staff is aware that there is a difference between irresponsible publication 
and a pernicious subversive intent, and at the present time the staff is prepared 
to recommend a statute specifically directed against irresponsible disclosure for 
consideration by the Subcommittee on Legislation.” 

This idea was followed up and, after being considered by the intermediary 
staff units and subcommittees, was presented to the Commission in the form of 
a draft of a proposed bill on April 5, 1957. The form of this bill is substantially 
the same as that in the page proof, given to the Commissioners on May 27, and 
in the final report, the only change being an editorial one including in sections 
(c) 1 and 2 the terms used by the Atomic Energy Act to designate classified 
material. 

This explanation, I hope, answers your inquiry as to “whether the proposed 
legislation to amend title 18 of the United States Code was discussed in full 
Commission meetings before its inclusion in the report.” 

I must confess, howeyer, that I was surprised and regretful that in the releases 
on the report and in the early newspaper coverage of it so much emphasis was 
put on that particular piece of legislation and that it was interpreted as primarily 
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an attempt to curb the press. Nothing which I remember from discussion in our 
meetings would indicate that that was the purpose of the bill in the thinking of 
the Commission. Rather it was an attempt to fill in a gap in our espionage and 
related statutes (as reviewed on pages 617 and 618 of the report) so that any 

rson who willfully disclosed without proper authorization material which he 
knew or had reason to believe was classified could be duly prosecuted in the 
courts. 

Another reason why I regret the amount of discussion given by the press to 
this aspect of the report is that to my mind, at least, its importance is below that 
of other recommendations which represent the really vital outcomes of our work. 
As time allows for a more detailed study, I hope that other salient features of 
the report will be brought forward for discussion and public debate. 

I hope if my memory of the evolution of the bill for the amendment of title 18 
is at fault, or my records incomplete, that these lapses will be corrected by the 
comments of the other Commissioners. 

Thank you for your interest in the work of the Commission. If there is any 
further information which I can give your committee, I am, of course, at your 
service. 

Sincerely yours, 
Susan B. Rmey, 
Professor of English. 


Hovuston, Tex., October 2, 1957 
Hon. Joun E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Dear Str: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 23. It 
arrived during my absence from the city. 
I want to give your questions very careful consideration before replying and, 
therefore, you are respectfully advised that I am studying your request. 
Sincerely yours, 
JAMES NOEL. 


THE UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE FOR TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. 0., October 2, 1957. 
Hon. JoHn E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of October 1, 1957, appears to be addressed 
to me as a member of the Commission on Government Security now disbanded 
since the authority under which it existed has now expired. 

I would answer the last paragraph of your letter by saying that I do not have 
personal comments or suggestions on the problems involved in the flow of infor- 
mation from the Federal Government. 

Inasmuch as the balance of your letter seems to be addressed to the Commis- 
sion as a whole, I am passing your letter on to Mr. Loyd Wright, who was Chair- 
man of the Commission and who, I presume, will answer it either as Chairman 
or in the name of the Commission. 


Sincerely yours, 
Louis 8. RorHscHIp. 


Prney Sprine Farm, 
Rockville, Md., October 7, 1957. 
Hon. JouHNn BD. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Moss: In reply to your letter of September 23, relative to the report 
of the Commission on Government Security, may I say that this Commission 
concluded its work last June and I have returned all working papers in connection 
with this report to the staff as requested. 

I, therefore, am forwarding your letter to the Chairman, who I am sure has 
available all of the data in this connection and can reply for the Commission. I 
might further add that I do not have any personal comments or suggestions in 
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connection with the problems that you mentioned, namely, the flow of information 
from the Federal Government. 
Sincerely yours, 
F.. Moran McConrng, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, 
OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR, 
Lawrence, Kans., October 22, 1957, 
Hon JouHN E. Moss, 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee, 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Moss: I am sorry to be delayed in answering your letter of Sep. 
tember 23 but I have been occupied with a variety of compelling responsibili- 
ties for the last 6 weeks. 

In the interim I have learned that the Chairman of the Commission on 
Government Security has answered this letter on behalf of the Commission, 

Let me say that I associate myself entirely with the content of the letter 
sent to you on October 1 by Dr. Susan B. Riley, a distinguished member of our 
Commission. I cannot add much more to it. 

I would like to emphasize that the Commission of course was constantly in- 
terested in the matter of as much public discussion on all matters pertinent 
to American security as possible. As one who lives his life in the academic 
community, I have long been concerned lest important scientific information 
not be freely available throughout the scientific community. Throughout our 
report evidences of the concern of the Commission in this regard are all too 
apparent, perhaps most dramatically in our recommendation that the classifi- 
eation “confidential” be abolished. The supporting material relating to this 
recommendation is, I think, very expressive of the Commission’s concern about 
these matters, yet no responsible person could fail to take cognizance of willful, 
unauthorized disclosure of secret information, be that disclosure on the part 
of employees of the Government or otherwise. 

I wish further to underline Dr. Riley’s feeling that it would be not only a 
shame but, in my judgment, a disservice to our country that the discussion 
over this aspect of our report should serve to blur or camouflage the far more 
important recommendations of our Commission which have urgent pertinence. 

Very sincerely, 
FRANKLIN D. Murpnuy, Chancellor. 


COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY, 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 17, 1957. 
Hon, Joun E. Moss, Jr., 
Chairman, Government Information Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, Post Office Building, Sacramento, Calif. 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN Moss: Since you told me on the telephone that you 
were not aware of the questionnaire that had been sent to various members of 
the staff and the Commissioners who served on the Commission on Govern- 
ment Security, I am enclosing herewith a copy of the letter that was sent 
under date of September 23, 1957. 

It has been suggested by some of the Commissioners on the Hill that I 
should answer on behalf of the entire Commission, and I undertake to do so by 
enclosing a copy of the answer to the inquiry that your staff sent out, written 
by one of our most distinguished members of the Commission, Dr. Susan B. 
Riley, who wrote you under date of October 1, at your Washington, D. C., office. 

Very truly yours, 


Loyp WRIGHT. 
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Exuistr XVII-A 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOovuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., Monday, April $, 1956. 
Hon. Joun HB. Moss, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am transmitting herewith a copy of my letter to the 
Comptroller General. 

To my surprise, I find that one of my own letters has been made into a mili- 
tary secret. 

They have further gone to the ridiculous extremes of putting a “secret” 
classification on the photographs of the plush interiors that they are installing 
for passenger service in what were originally justified to Congress as heavy- 
duty cargo planes. 

It appears to me that this classification is designed to protect bureaucrats 
from embarassment and not to protect genuine military secrets from potential 
enemies of the country. 

Is there some way in which you can help get this report declassified? 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. FLoop, M. C. 

P. S. I am particularly surprised at a “secret” classification being placed 
on a report from the General Accounting Office, as they are supposed to be 
working for Congress and not for the Pentagon. 

MonpDaAY, APRIL 9, 1956. 
Hon. JosepH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CAMPBELL: Reference is made to your letter of March 19, 1956, 
to me sending me certain information concerning the Military Air Transport 
Service in response to my letter of February 3. 

I find that every page of this document is stamped “secret,” including a copy 
of my own letter of February 3 to you. 

I do not think that anyone has the right to classify my letters of inquiry 
as “secret,” and certainly not without consultation with me, and I hereby declas- 
sify that letter. 

I also would like to inquire as to why the photographs in appendix IV of your 
report to me showing the plush interiors of MATS planes are classified “secret.” 

I would like to request the entire report be declassified and if it is an Air 
Force request that has caused it to be labeled “secret’’ I would appreciate it 
if you would take it up with the Air Force’ 

If you are not successful in having it declassified, I would like to be informed 
promptly. 

I do not see in the entire report anything that warrants a “secret” classi- 
fication. The whole matter concerns whether or not MATS is spending money 
to plushup for passenger service some transport planes which were originally 
justified to the Congress as heavy-duty cargo planes. 

I can well understand why the Air Force for reasons of its own do not wish 
taxpayers to know what they are doing in the way of providing comfortable 
passenger planes for MATS which have been originally justified as cargo 
planes, but that comes under the head of administrative embarrassment and not 
military security. 

I think you will find if you examine the matter that there is not much of a 
case to be made for any part of the report to be labeled “secret” and that if 
there is one stray or minor item in the 50 pages that might warrant a “con- 
fidential” classification, it seems to me that that item could be taken out of the 
report and transmitted separately and that the whole report could be given 
to me on an unrestricted basis. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Congressman John E. Moss due to the 
fact that he is chairman of the special subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations investigating this very sort of abuse of security classifica- 
tions. 

Sincerely yours, 
DANIEL J. Fioop, M. C. 
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COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1956. 
Hon. JoHn E. Moss, 
House of Representatives. 


DeEaR Mr. Moss: Congressman Daniel J. Flood sent to you a copy of his letter 
dated April 9, 1956, addressed to the Comptroller General relative to the elas. 
sification of our report on aircraft procurement and passenger transportation 
service, Military Air Transport Service (MATS). Congressman Flood expresseq 
particular concern that his letter to us of February 3, 1956, a copy of which was 
included as a part of the report, was marked “Secret.” 

The General Accounting Office report to which Congressman Flood refers wag 
a 45-page report, including summary and exhibits, which contained consider. 
able information relating to the aircraft procurement program of the Air Force 
for the past several years. Some of the information included in the report 
earried a Department of Defense security classification of ‘Secret.’ Since 
parts of the report contained security information it was necessary, under 
the regulations governing the handling of security matters, for the General Ac- 
counting Office to classify the entire report. 

As we understand the regulations governing the classification of security in- 
formation, it was necessary for the security classification to be conspicuously 
marked at the top and bottom of each page of our report. Since a copy of Con- 
gressman Flood’s letter was a part of the report, it was so marked. Of course, 
if the pages on which the Congressman’s letter was reproduced had been de 
tached from the report they would not have carried a security classification and 
we would have marked them with a statement to this effect if we had foreseen 
any occasion for detaching them from the report. We did not do so because 
the original of the letter was not involved, but only a transcript, and the only 
purpose of including it was to give completeness to the report. 

We want you to know that the General Accounting Office, as a part of the 
legislative branch of the Government, quite often experiences the frustrations of 
“security” with which you are concerned. However, we have no alternative but 
to abide by the regulations governing the handling of security matters. 

For your information, the Department of the Air Force has again reviewed 
our report and, contingent upon the removal of certain information, has advised 
us that the report may be declassified. We are today forwarding a copy of the 
revised and declassified report to Congressman Flood. 

We trust that the above information will clarify the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 
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